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you  can  see  them  all  from  the  State 
House  dome. 


Opposing  teams 
refer  to  it  as  the  -i. 

Snake  Pit.  But  if  you  like 
great  basketball  and  hockey, 
the  Boston  Garden  may  be 
the  most  beautiful  building 
in  Boston. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  restoration 
projects  in  America  is  Boston’s  Quincy 
Market.  First  opened  in  1826,  it  revi¬ 
talized  Boston’s  already  old  waterfront. 
151  years  later  it’s  doing  it  all  over  again. 


Have  you  seen  The  Globe  today? 


Our  Readers  Hold  All  The  Aces 


ffluence.  Almost  half 
of  OUT  293,000  readers  earn 
more  than  $15,000  per  year. 


cademia.  45%  of  our 
readers  are  college  educated. 


utomobiles.  54%  of  our  readers 
own  two  or  more  automobiles. 


ge.  Over  54%  of  our  readers  are 
in  the  prime  acquisition  age  group  of  25-54 


What  we  have  to  offer  is  a  pretty  good  advertising  bet.  Your  message  will  reach  a  total  of  293,000 
adult  readers  of  Capital  Newspapers  with  the  money  to  spend  on  the  goods  and  services  you  have  to 
offer.  Like  to  hear  about  the  other  aces  up  our  sleeves?  Call  Chris  Cunningham,  Jr.  at  (518)  453-5680 
or  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Representative  and  let  them  tell  you  why  advertising  in  The 
Times-Union  •  Knickerbocker  News  •  Sunday  Times-Union  combination  is  such  a  good  deal.  Our  deck 
is  stacked  in  your  favor. 


Capital  Newspapers  Group  •  Albany,  N.Y. 

Source:  Belden  Continuing  Market  Study,  1975-1977  Morning  &  Sunday  Times-Union  •  Evening  Knickerbocker  News 


Medical  technology: 
how  much  is  enough? 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  regarded  as  the  premiere  biomedical  research 
institution  in  the  world.  Operating  with  an  annual  government  budget  of  almost  $3  billion,  this 
institution  develops  new  medical  technologies  to  better  diagnose  and  treat  diseases  that 
afflict  the  American  people. 

Whether  the  Institutes’  new  technology  is  the  development  of  life-saving  treatment 
of  kidney  disease,  open  heart  surgery,  total  blood  replacement,  or  cancer  therapy,  government  funds 
generally  finance  it.  We  regard  that  financing  as  a  very  worthwhile  investment  of  tax  dollars. 

We  are  a  publicly-owned,  national  hospital  management  company.  We  own  and  manage 
54  acute  care  community  hospitals  from  Oregon  to  Florida.  These  hospitals  have  one  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  beds.  In  these  hospitals  our  physicians  diagnose  diseases  and  treat  patients  using  the 
latest  technologies  and  methods,  many  of  which  were  developed  initially  with  the  help  of 
government  research  funds. 

One  major  consequence  of  the  recent  sweeping  advances  in  medical  technology 
has  been  to  make  community  hospitals  capital-intensive  institutions.  That  is,  they  require  large  sums 
of  money  to  operate  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  and  machines.  For  example,  plant 
assets  in  hospitals  totalled  some  $20  billion  at  the  end  of  the  1960s— averaging  about  $20,000 
per  bed.  By  1975,  such  assets  were  worth  $31.7  billion,  or  $33,400  per  bed. 

A  recent  breakthrough,  much  discussed  recently,  has  underscored  both  the  high  cost 
and  high  value  of  new  technology.  The  computerized  axial  tomography  scanner,  or  CAT  scanner,  may 
be  the  most  important  new  diagnostic  tool  since  the  development  of  the  X-ray.  CAT  scanners, 
though  non-invasive,  can  often  show  the  extent  of  a  tumor,  helping  the  doctor  decide  whether  surgery 
or  some  other  treatment  is  best.  Scans  also  detect  abnormalities  usually  found  only  through 
exploratory  surgery.  Needless  to  say,  these  sophisticated  new  machines  are  expensive. 

How  much  of  such  technology  is  enough?  We  find  a  compelling  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  the  famed  heart  surgeon,  at  the  April  1976  National  Leadership  Conference 
on  America’s  Health  Policy.  Dr.  DeBakey  said:  “I  don’t  really  know  how  much  is  enough 
technology.  I  can  tell  you  this,  when  we’re  dealing  with  patients  and  when  we’re  dealing  with  a 
patient’s  family,  their  response  to  this  would  be,  ’as  much  as  is  necessary  to  get  our  loved  one 
restored  to  normal  life.’  And  that’s  about  the  only  answer  I  can  give.” 

The  Administration  is  proposing  to  sharply  curb  the  new  technology  hospitals  can 
purchase  by  imposing  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling  on  all  capital  expenditures.  Hospitals  must  spend  more 
than  twice  that  amount  every  year  simply  to  maintain  their  plants,  purchase  life-extending  new 
technology  and  procure  new  labor-saving  devices.  In  light  of  the  government’s  vast  investment  in 
developing  new  technologies  through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  we  think  it  is  shortsighted 
of  the  Administration  to  limit  the  benefits  of  new  technologies  through  an  arbitrary  ceiling. 

Mediocre  health  care  caused  by  skimping  on  technology  is  a  choice  America  cannot  afford. 

American  Medicorp  Inc 

111  Presidential  Boulevard  Bala  Cynwyd  Pennsylvania  19004 


The  health  care  legislation  debate  is  of  such  importance,  we  have  devoted  our  current  annual  report 
to  the  subject.  It  you  would  like  a  copy  please  write  Mr.  Herbert  Gandel,  Vice  President. 
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AUGUST 


20- 26— International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

21- 24— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison. 

26- 28— Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

27- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake 

Placid,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 9— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  INPA/Europe, 

Hotel  Stadt-Freiburg,  Freiburg,  Germany. 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspe^er  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton-Conestoga  Village,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

9- 10— Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Marriott,  Indianapolis. 

9- 11 — Maine  Press  Association,  Evergreen  Valley  Resort,  East  Stoneham, 

Me. 

10- 13 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

13- 17— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Cana¬ 

da. 

14- 17 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Houston. 

15- 16 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Seattle  Hilton,  Seattle,  Wash. 

15-17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Genetti  Lycoming 
Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

15- 18 — New  England  Press  Association,  The  Balsams,  Dixville  Notch,  N.H. 

16- 17 — National  Board  for  Courses  by  Newspaper,  University  of  Califor¬ 

nia,  San  Diego. 

16- 18 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

17- 16 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18-21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Park  Town  Motor 
Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

18-21 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region, 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

18- 21 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Golden 

Gateway,  San  Francisco. 

19- 20— National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

22- 24 — Fla.  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla. 

23- 24— PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute-Pennsylvania  Bar  Association, 

Court  Reporters  Training  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

23-25 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Joliet, 
Illinois 

23- 25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assoc.  Sales  Conference, 

Oak  Brook  Hyatt  House,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

24- 25 — Ohio  Ad  Executives.  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

25- 26 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  re¬ 

gional  meeting.  La  Mansion,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

25- 28 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Re¬ 

gion,  La  Mansion,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

26- 28— Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

28- Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Buck  Hill 

Inn,  Buck  Hill,  Pa. 

29- 30 — Allied  Publishers,  Salishan  Lodge.  Gleneden  Beach,  Ore. 

29- Oct.  2 — New  York  Press  Association,  Niagara  Hilton,  Niagara  Falls. 

30- Oct.  1 — Advertising  Conference  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Center, 

Madison, 

30-Oct.  2— Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Radisson, 
Denver. 


OCTOBER 

1- 4 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Fontainebleau 

Inn,  Ocean  City,  Maryland 

2- 4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Atwood  Lodge,  Dellroy 

Ohio. 

2-5— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Region, 
Dasin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 
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Newsbriefs 


Employment  ads  increased  more  than  any  other  category  of 
classified  advertising  in  June  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1977,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
Bureau  estimates  show  that  classified  employment  advertis¬ 
ing  in  daily  newspapers  amounted  to  $49.9  million  dollars  in 
June,  up  21.4%  over  the  previous  year.  For  the  six  months, 
classified  employment  advertising  totaled  $271.5  million,  up 
22.0%.  Other  classified  gains  were  reported  as  follows:  re^ 
estate,  up  17.6%  in  June  to  $92.2  million,  and  13.8%  for  the 
six  months  to  $489.3  million;  automotive,  up  13.2%  in  June 
to  $68.7  million  and  14.1%  for  the  six  months  to  $402.5 
million,  and  all  other,  up  11.3%  in  June  to  $593  million  and 
14.0%  for  the  six  months  to  $331.5  million.  Total  classified 
advertising  came  to  $270.1  million  in  June,  up  15.7%  and 
$1,494.8  million  for  the  six  months,  up  15.3%.  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  of  newspaper  advertising  are  bjised  on  linage  mea¬ 
surements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  its  index  cities  plus 
other  data. 


*  *  * 

Sacramento,  Modesto  and  Fresno  Bees  have  eliminated  from  ail 
advertising  for  pornographic  X-rated  movies  any  drawings, 
photographs  or  descriptive  material.  The  only  information 
that  will  be  permitted  will  be  the  name  of  the  theater,  its 
address,  phone  number,  name  of  the  movie,  date  and  hours 
of  performance,  cast,  price  and  the  fact  that  it  is  X-rated. 

*  ♦  * 

Bowater  Incorporated  has  plans  to  add  a  fifth  newsprint 
machine  at  its  subsidiary,  Bowater  Southern  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Calhoun,  Tennessee.  President  Hugh  K.  Joyce  said 
that  construction  will  start  in  the  early  fall  and  the  new 
machine  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  early  1980.  Initial 
output  will  be  at  the  rate  of  140,000  short  tons  a  year,  adding 
about  30%  to  the  capacity  of  the  Tennessee  mill. 

tf  if  * 

James  S.  Copley  reportedly  left  an  estate  valued  at  about 
$63  million.  The  figure  was  disclosed  by  trustees  of  the 
James  S.  Copley  Revocable  Trust,  saying  the  report  was 
being  filed  in  San  Diego  County  Superior  Court  by  the  state 
inheritance  tax  referee.  The  trustees,  Helen  K.  Copley,  the 
publisher’s  widow,  and  Joseph  P.  Kinney,  said  the  California 
State  inheritance  tax  amounted  to  $4,565,594.  They  said  the 
trust  had  entered  into  a  final  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  accepting  a  federal  estate  tax  of 
$18,314,353.  The  federal  estate  tax  obligations  are  payable 
over  10  years.  Copley  was  chairman  of  Copley  Newspapers 
when  he  died  October  6,  1973. 

*  *  * 

A  poll  by  Eagleton  Institute  of  Rutgers  University  shows 
60%  of  New  Jerseyans  consider  newspapers  their  most  valuable 
source  of  state  news,  compared  to  18%  who  depend  on  televi¬ 
sion.  Four  years  ago,  43%  said  newspapers  were  their  chief 
source,  and  30%  said  tv  was.  The  pollsters  believe  that 
dominance  of  newspapers  is  due  to  absence  of  a  VHF  tv 
station  in  New  Jersey,  which  would  report  state  news. 

♦  *  >|e 

Three  former  newspaper  executives  have  acquired  the  Little¬ 
ton  (N.H.)  Courier  from  Reginald  M.  Colby,  president  of  the 
company  and  publisher  of  the  weekly.  The  three  new  owners 
are  Douglas  D.  Garfield,  president  of  New  England  Elec¬ 
trotype  Co.  and  a  former  newspaper  executive  with  the  Troy 
and  Albany,  N.Y.  newspapers;  John  S.  Prescott,  former 
president  of  Washington  (D.C.)  Post;  and  John  W.  Nash, 
former  owner  and  publisher  of  Westfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News. 
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m  ^  he  months  of  hacking  through  seemingly 
impenetrable  jungles  and  scaling  tortuous  ice-covered 
slopes  had  taken  their  toll  With  the  last  vestige  of  his 
strength,  he  dragged  himself  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mountain  cave. 

Forcing  his  tom  and  pain-wracked  body  the  last 
few  inches,  he  collapsed,  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  gum. 

His  quest  was  finally  at  an  end. 

“Tell  me,  oh  great  master,  oh  seer  of  visions  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  pithy  mind  of  ordinary  man"  he 
croaked,  through  fever-parched  lips. 

"Tell  me  the  answer." 

"The  answer,  my  son"  the  great  gum  whispered, 
"is  that  Xerox  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox 
Corporation  and,  as  a  brand  name,  should  be  used 
only  to  identify  its  products  and  services" 
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Lawyers  ads  can  lead  the  way 

One  of  the  first  newspaper  advertisements  published  by  a 
lawyer  since  the  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  that  publication  of  such  ads  by  attorneys  should  be 
legal,  served  three  useful  purposes: 

First,  a  two-column  by  fifty-five  line  ad  being  run  by  Jay 
G.  Marshall,  a  Fort  Lee,  N.J.  attorney  showed  that  ads 
placed  by  lawyers  could  be  discreet,  restrained  and  in  good 
taste.  Some  state  legal  societies  had  argued  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  ruling  would  lead  to  extravagant  claims,  deception 
and  shoddy  service. 

Second,  the  copy  in  Mr.  Marshall’s  ad  was  informative  and 
a  service  to  the  public.  He  advertised  simple  wills  at  $40; 
uncontested  divorces  at  $175  and  bankruptcy  proceedings  at 
$225.  We’re  sure  that’s  eye-opening  to  the  readers  of  the 
north  Jersey  newspapers  where  the  ad  appears. 

Third,  Marshall’s  copy  sets  the  tone  for  the  doctor’s  and 
dentist’s  copy  that  is  sure  to  follow.  Think  of  how  enlighten¬ 
ing  it  will  be  to  shop  the  ads  for  prices  on  tonsilectomies, 
childbirth,  or  root  canal  work. 


Accuracy  and  fairness 

If  your  newspaper,  like  most,  is  the  target  of  reader  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  the  accuracy  or  fairness  of  your  news  or 
editorial  content,  you  can  take  a  page  from  the  book  of  the 
Toronto  Star. 

The  Star  operates  a  Bureau  of  Accuracy,  through  which 
readers  can  help  it  to  maintain  the  highest  of  standards.  The 
Toronto  daily  runs  a  box  in  its  editions  on  a  regular  basis, 
advising  subscribers:  “Readers  who  have  a  complaint  about 
mistakes  or  unfairness  in  Star  stories  can  contact  the 
bureau  by  telephone  any  time  of  day  or  night.” 

It  continues;“If  your  complaint  is  justified,  a  correction 
will  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  complaint  is  not 
justified,  you  will  be  notified  promptly.” 

Such  prompt  attention  to  the  complaints  or  criticism  of 
readers,  whether  justified  or  not,  is  sure  to  establish  the 
kind  of  reader  confidence  that  is  necessary  to  do  business  in 
an  era  when  all  media  are  targets  of  criticism. 
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Letters 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  this  letter  to 
you  with  respect  to  the  article  in  the  July 
16th  issue  on  Page  9,  bearing  the  head¬ 
ing,  “Papers  Ordered  to  Tell  Guild  Pay 
Rate  of  Non-Guild  Workers.” 

This  article  renders  a  serious  disser¬ 
vice  to  three  other  California  newspapers 
and  ourselves  in  view  of  its  description 
of  certain  people  as  employees  who  are 
in  fact  independent  contractors. 

The  article  says  that  Judge  Shapiro  af¬ 
firmed  an  earlier  decision  by  instructing 
the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  to  reveal 
to  the  Newspaper  Guild  payments  made 
to  non-Guild  employees. 

The  article  further  states  that  “the 
newspaper  was  told  to  reveal  to  the 
Union  payments  made  to  10  northern 
California  correspondents  who  are 
non-Union  employees  in  the  May-July 
period  of  1976.” 

The  correspondents  in  question  are  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  with  whom  we 
have  individual  private  contracts. 
Moreover,  they  have  been  declared  by 
the  IRS  in  a  very  important  case  some 
years  ago  to  be  independent  contractors 
and  not  employees.  Their  status  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  with  whom  we  have 
had  association  as  a  category  of  contrac¬ 
tors  for  the  period  of  time  longer  than  the 
approximately  25  years  we  have  had  a 
Guild  unit,  formed  a  very  important  part 
of  our  argument  with  the  Judge. 

The  case  is  at  present  under  appeal  to 
Washington.  The  appearance  of  innocent 
information  in  your  story  at  this  time  can 
certainly  be  of  no  assistance  to  us  and  we 
can  only  trust  that  it  will  not  have  a 
damaging  effect. 

John  H.  C.  Riley 
(Riley  is  general  manager,  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat.) 

♦  *  * 

MISLEADING 

I  am  writing  in  reference  to  .an  article 
in  the  July  16  issue  entitled  “Anderson 
Column  Linked  to  Death  of  Chicago 
Editor.”  There  was  some  misleading  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Fairfax  County 
Police  Department  in  the  section  on  the 
Cyber-76  deal. 

Jeff  Kamen  of  WPlX-tv  stated  to  you 
that  the  Police  Department’s  “entire 
May  file  of  case  reports  had  been  stolen 
or  taken  without  authorization.”  This  is 
not  correct.  What  was  taken  was  the 
May  file  of  “Daily  Activity  Reports” 
from  the  Media  Relations  Section  files 
(there  are  25  sets  of  these  reports  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  Police  Department 
daily).  The  “Daily  Activity  Report”  is  a 
summary  of  major  events  which  occur  in 
a  24- hour  period. 

The  investigating  officer’s  report  is  on 
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file  in  our  Central  Records  Division  and 
also  is  stored  in  our  computer.  Unau¬ 
thorized  persons  do  not  have  access  to 
these  areas  to  take  the  records. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  May  “Daily  Activ¬ 
ity  Report”  file  from  the  Media  Relations 
Section  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Cyber-76  incident.  However,  we  would 
like  to  correct  this  misinterpretation  by 
Kamen  since  we  have  been  getting  in¬ 
quiries  from  numerous  national  media 
outlets  and  Congressional  committees. 

Betty  B.  Bosarge 


(Bosarge  is  director,  media  relations, 
Fairfax  County  Police  Department.) 


BLACKOUT 


While  New  York  City  suffered  through 
its  second  blackout  in  12  years,  we  in 
Seminole  County,  Fla.  several  days  ago 
had  one  of  our  own. 

And  we  coped,  too — as  illustrated  here 
by  reporter  Jane  Casselberry  who  pur¬ 
sued  her  chores,  undaunted  by  the 
elements — or  lack  of  them— -around  her. 

As  in  New  York,  lightning  struck  a 
dark,  cruel  blow  in  our  newsroom. 

Norm  Oshrin 
(Oshrin  is  editor  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald.) 


FOR  BUCKLEY 

If  there  is  a  vote  taken,  please  cast 
mine  “for’’  columnist  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.  and  “against”  editor  Gil 
Cranberg  {Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune). 

I  thought  I’d  never  see  the  day  Mr. 
Buckley  and  myself  would  even  so  much 
as  agree  on  the  weather,  much  less  an 
issue  as  sensitive  as  conflict  of  interests. 

I’m  appalled  by  editor  Cranberg’ s  ac¬ 
tion  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
“witch  hunting.” 

Mr.  Buckley  has  long  provided  me 
with  the  opportunity  to  challenge  his 
point  of  view  and  formulate  my  own 
arguments  against  many  of  his  conserva¬ 
tive  opinions.  ...  he  has  consistently 
forced  me  to  think. 

Is  not  encouraging  readers  to  “think” 
one  of  the  primary  functions  of  a 
“quality”  newspaper,  editor  Cranberg? 

Cathy  Itri 

(Itri  is  associate  editor,  ECHO,  Western 
Connecticut  State  College,  Danbury, 
Conn.) 


Short  takes 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W _  F.  H _ an¬ 

nounce  the  coming  marriage  of  their 
daughter  Helene.  No  mate  has  been 
selected  for  the  wedding. — Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader  News. 

^  * 

A  71-year-old  woman  was  tramped  to 
death  by  a  black  angul  buss. — Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

ik  *  * 

Pope  Paul  VI  will  move  to  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  for  his  usual  simmer  vacation  away 
from  Rome’s  heat. — Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Review. 
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Compiling  TV  listings — an  expensive  task  for  every  newsroom  and  backshop — 
can  be  just  an  unhappy  memory. 

The  Associated  Press  and  DeKalb  County  Press,  Inc.,  now  offer  AP-TV  Day 
Television  Listings — at  1200  words  per  minute,  directly  into  your  computer,  with 
last-minute  updates  to  ensure  maximum  accuracy. 

Tailored  to  your  editorial  specifications  and  delivered  in  computer-compatible 
ASCII  code  or  hard  copy,  our  listings  are  localized  and  delivered  at  a  time  of 
your  choosing. 

Special  items  are  available:  "TV  SPORTS  TONIGHT"  . . .  HIGHLIGHTS  which 
single  out  top  programming  . . .  MOVIES  . . .  WOMEN'S  shows  . . .  TALK  shows  . . . 
KIDS'  TV  . . .  BUSINESS  programming  ...  all  in  formats  of  your  choosing. 

Check  the  newsroom  and  backshop  costs  of  your  own  TV  listings.  The  answer 
to  your  high-cost  newsroom  and  backshop  nuisance  is  AP-TV  Day 
Television  Listings. 


Sample  television 
listings... 


TYPE  A 
SHORT  FORM 


6:00  Q  60  MINUTES 

O  WONDERFUL  WORLD 
OF  DISNEY 
O  NANCY  DREW 
MYSTERIES 
(D  FRENCH  CHEF 
®  BENNY  ZUCCHINI: 
ITALIAN  VARIETY 
3|l  EMERGENCY  ONE! 

(S)  JERRY  FALWELL 

6:30  O  UNDERSEA  WORLD  OF 
JACQUES  COUSTEAU 

(S)  god  is  moving 

7:00  O  RHODA 
O  THE  SPELL 
O  SIX  MILLION  DOLLAR 
MAN 

CD  MEETING  OF  MINDS 
(g)  HELLENIC  THEATRE 
iD  MISSION:  IMPOSSIBLE 
(S)  REX  HUMBARD 


TYPEB 

INTERMEDIATE 

FORM 


6:00  O  60  MINUTES 

O  WONDERFUL  WORLD 
OF  DISNEY 

“Go  West,  Young  Dog.”  A 
mutt  disrupts  an  attempted 
mail  robbery,  gets  the  sheriff 
and  forms  a  posse.  Frank 
Keith,  Charles  Granata  and 
Dennis  Dillon  star. 

O  NANCY  DREW 
MYSTERIES 

“Mystery  of  Diamond 
Triangle."  Nancy  Drew  is 
mystified  when  she  sees  a 
car  go  off  into  a  ravine,  but 
a  sheriff's  investigation  can 
find  no  trace  of  the  car  or 
driver. 

CD  FRENCH  CHEF 
(g)  BENNY  ZUCCHINI: 
ITALIAN  VARIETY 
(m  EMERGENCY  ONE! 

®  JERRY  FALWELL 
6:30  O  UNDERSEA  WORLD  OF 
JACQUES  COUSTEAU 
(g)  GOD  IS  MOVING 
7:00  O  RHODA 

Brenda  has  decided  to  have 
her  nose  bobbed  until  her 
older  sister  adds  her  two 
cents. 

O  THE  SPELL 

An  obese  15  year  old  girl 
has  the  power  to  cause  ill¬ 
ness  and  death  to  those 
who  ridicule  her.  Lee  Grant, 
Susan  Myerj,  James  Olson, 
Barbara  Bostock  and  Lelia 
Goldoni  star. 

O  SIX  MILLION  DOLLAR 
MAN 

"U-509."  Steve  Austin  is 
faced  with  the  choice  of  ris¬ 
king  his  own  life  or  the  lives 
of  30,000  Americans  when 
an  extortionist  threatens  to 
release  deadly  nerve  gas 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
Guests:  Guy  Doleman  and 
Ian  Abercrombie. 

CD  MEETING  OF  MINDS 
®  HELLENIC  THEATRE 
SD  MISSION:  IMPOSSIBLE 
(S)  REX  HUMBARD 


TYPEC 
LONG  FORM 


6:00  O  60  MINUTES 

O  WONDERFUL  WORLD 
OF  DISNEY 

"Go  West,  Young  Dog."  A 
mutt  disrupts  an  attempted 
mail  robbery,  gets  the  sheriff 
and  forms  a  posse.  Frank 
Keith,  Charles  Granata  and 
Dennis  Dillon  star. 

O  NANCY  DREW 
MYSTERIES 

“Mystery  of  Diamond 
Triangle."  Nancy  Drew  is 
mystified  when  she  sees  a 
car  go  off  into  a  ravine,  but 
a  sheriff’s  investigation  can 
find  no  trace  of  the  car  or 
driver. 

CD  FRENCH  CHEF 
®  BENNY  ZUCCHINI: 
ITALIAN  VARIETY 
EMERGENCY  ONE! 

A  spreading  canyon  fire 
threatens  the  safety  of  resi¬ 
dents  in  a  housing  devel¬ 
opment. 

®  JERRY  FALWELL 
6:30  O  UNDERSEA  WORLD  OF 
JACQUES  COUSTEAU 

Captain  Cousteau  and  his 
divers  plunge  into  a  world  of 
colors,  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

(g)  GOO  IS  MOVING 
7:00  O  RHODA 

Brenda  has  decided  to  have 
her  nose  bobbed  until  her 
older  sister  adds  her  two 
cents. 

O  the  spell 

An  obese  15  year  old  girl 
has  the  power  to  cause  ill¬ 
ness  and  death  to  those 
who  ridicule  her.  Lee  Grant. 
Susan  Myers,  James  Olson. 
Barbara  Bostock  and  Lelia 
Goldoni  star. 

O  SIX  MILLION  DOLLAR 
MAN 

"U-509."  Steve  Austin  is 
faced  with  the  choice  of  ris¬ 
king  his  own  life  or  the  lives 
of  30,000  Americans  when 
an  extortionist  threatens  to 
release  deadly  nerve  gas 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
Guests:  Guy  Doleman  and 
Ian  Abercrombie. 

CD  MEETING  OF  MINDS 
Steve  Allen  moderates  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Attila  the  Hun. 
Emily  Dickinson,  Galileo  and 
Charles  Darwin. 

(g)  HELLENIC  THEATRE 
SH  MISSION:  IMPOSSIBLE 
Phelps  returns  to  his  home¬ 
town  to  find  the  city  is  in  a 
state  of  panic. 

®  REX  HUMBARD 


AP-TV  Day  Iblevision  Listings 

CALL  YOUR  AP  BUREAU  CHIEF 


Bostoi^  waking  iq>  to  it. 


Apparently,  all  our  hard  getting  better  all  the  time.  good,  clear,  unbiased  reporting, 

work  is  paying  oflF.  What’s  going  on  at  the  Herald?  Which  is  probably  why 

The  Herald  today  is  a  A  lot  of  things:  New  features,  more  and  more  people  are  taking 

brighter,  breezier,  easier-to-read  new  writers,  new  colunmists,  a  good,  close  look  at  the  Boston 

newspaper.  A  newspaper  that’s  a  whole  new  attitude.  With  a  lot  of  Herald  American. 

That’s  right.  The  Herald. 
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ABA  adopts  ad  rules 


American  Bar  Association  voted  Au¬ 
gust  10  during  their  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  to  amend  their  code  of  profes¬ 
sional  responsibility  and  to  adopt  the 
lawyer  advertising  guidelines  prepared 
by  their  task  force. 

Referred  to  by  some  as  “too  restric¬ 
tive”  the  guidelines  set  limits  on  what 
lawyers  may  include  in  ads.  Permitting 
such  items  as  areas  of  specialization, 
personal  background,  initiaJ  consultation 
fee,  range  of  fees  for  various  services, 
hourly  rates  and  fixed  fees  for  routine 
assignments. 

The  task  force’s  initial  proposal  prohib¬ 
ited  lawyer  advertising  on  radio  and  tv. 
But  after  listening  to  protests  voiced  by 
consumer  groups  who  said  that  many  po¬ 
tential  consumers  do  not  read  newspap¬ 
ers,  the  task  force  lifted  their  ban  on 
radio. 

The  group  said  it  would  favor  tv  com¬ 
mercials  if  they  could  be  “effectively 
regulated,”  and  suggested  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  to  study  the  issue  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  bar  next 
February. 

In  the  debate  that  preceded  the  ABA 
vote,  many  attorneys  accused  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  acting  too  hastily  in  adopting 
guidelines  and  asked  that  the  measure  be 
deferred. 

But  task  force  member  Michael  Ford 
argued  that  the  bar  could  not  afford  that 
luxury.  “The  profession  needs 
guidelines  now,”  he  said. 

The  majority  of  his  colleagues  agreed 
with  him. 

The  task  force,  organized  a  few  days 
after  the  Supreme  Court’s  June  ruling  on 
lawyer  ads,  originally  submitted  two 
proposals  to  the  public  for  comment  dur¬ 
ing  the  ABA  meeting. 

A  more  liberal  version  of  the  adopted 
guidelines  merely  limited  what  lawyer 


ads  could  not  say — generally  excluding 
only  false  and  misleading  statements. 

Both  proposals  covered  only  print  ads. 
Consumer  and  other  interested  groups 
voiced  their  disappointment  with  the 
proposals  during  a  6-hour  public  hearing 
held  by  the  task  force  six  days  before  the 
more  restrictive  proposal  was  adopted. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  came  down 
hard  on  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Calling  them  restrictive  and  unfair 
to  consumers. 

Jules  Bernstein,  associate  counsel  for 
the  Laborers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  AFL-CIO,  fired  off 
H.E.W.  figures  indicating  that  only  46% 
of  American  adults  are  functionally 
competent. 

“Newspaper  circulation  is  on  the  de¬ 
cline  .  .  .  millions  of  people  don’t  even 
read  newspapers,”  he  continued.  “The 
bar  should  wake  up  to  the  public’s 
needs.” 

Sandy  Dement,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Consumers  League,  called 
both  drafts  unfair  to  the  majority  of 
Americans  who  get  their  information 
from  radio  and  tv. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  also  made  a  plea  that 
the  electronic  media  be  included  in  the 
guidelines.  “There’s  a  problem  of  abuse 
with  lawyer  advertising,  but  the  problem 
of  a  lack  of  information  is  a  lot  more  of  a 
problem  to  the  older  person,”  Alec  M. 
Schwartz  testified. 

Brenda  Fox,  an  attorney  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  said  any  ban  on  lawyer 
commercials  would  be  unreasonable,  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  of  “questionable  legality.” 

“Radio  and  television  can  reach  the 
illiterate,  semi-literate  and  blind,”  Fox 
said.  “Too  manj/  people  are  reached  by 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

National  invests 
bulk  of  ad  budget 
in  newspaper 

National  Airlines  will  kick  off  a  $15 
million  advertising  campaign  on  August 
15,  running  double  truck  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  five  markets. 

The  initial  ads,  to  appear  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Miami,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Houston, 
New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles,  will  tout 
National  as  the  “Sunshine  Airline”  and 
will  use  the  airline’s  new  theme,  “Watch 
us  Shine.” 

The  campaign  will  run  at  least  through 
June  30,  1978  and  newspapers  will  get 
47%  or  $7  million  of  the  $15  million  total 
budget.  Television  will  get  22%  of  the 
budget  and  radio  will  get  20%,  according 
to  John  Anderson,  vicepresident  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  national.  National  will  also 
promote  its  new  campaign  in  regional 
and  metro  editions  of  national 
magazines.  About  2%  of  its  budget  will 
go  towards  that.  The  $15  million  to  be 
spent  this  fiscal  year  is  up  from  $12.5 
million  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977.  In  all,  38  newspapers  in  18 
markets  will  reap  the  benefits  of  Nation¬ 
al’s  new  campaign.  The  ads  will  be  all 
black-&-white  and  come  in  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  sizes. 

Newspapers  in  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Tampa,  Houston, 
Miami,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Ft.  Lauderdale  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  initial  phase  of  the  campaign 
that  will  run  from  August  15  to  October 
1.  This  phase  will  promote  National’s 
new  east- west  scheduling.  Promotion  of 
its  north-south  routes  will  begin  October 
15. 

During  the  initial  promotion  period,  a 
National  spokesman  said  each  person 
reached  will  see  a  National  ad  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  an  average  60 
times  during  each  four  week  period. 

Tv  will  be  used  in  eight  major  markets 
and  will  break  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.  on  October  15.  There 
will  be  30  second  tv  spots  and  60  second 
radio  commercials  in  the  primary  markets. 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  which  prepared  Na¬ 
tional’s  most  recent  “Take  me.  I’m 
Yours”  campaign,  also  put  this  one  to¬ 
gether. 

E&P  moves  Sept.  1 

As  of  September  1,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishers  New  York  offices  will  be  located 
at  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
10022.  The  offices  are  located  on  the  35th 
floor.  The  telephone  number  remains 
unchanged — 212-752-7050. 


MARTIN  ZEVIN  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

LEGAL  FEES  as  follows: 

•  Initial  consultation:  (ciwimki  lo  future  mtvicm)  *30.00 

•  Simple  Will:  *25.00 

•  Husband  and  wife  Simple  Wills  together:  *45.00 

•  Uncontested  simple  adoption: 

•  Uncontested  Divorce: 

Office  hours:  Mon.-Fri.  9-5 
104  S.E.  6th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  33301 


LAWYER  AD — This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  ads  that  are  appearing  in 
newspapers  after  the  Supreme  Court  voided  the  Arizona  rule  against  advertising 

by  lawyers. 


*200.00 

*300.00 

462-6505 
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‘Doonesbury’  switch 
allowed  by  judge 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  federal  court  judge  has  denied  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin's  request  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  preventing  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  from  switching  the 
comic  strip  “Doonesbury”  and  five 
other  features  to  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  (E  &  P,  August  8). 

The  Bulletin  Company  had  taken  the 
civil  action  after  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
refused  to  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  against  the  syndicate’s  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  features. 

After  hearing  testimony  August  8, 
Judge  Alfred  L.  Luongo  ruled  against  the 
Bulletin’s  request  for  the  preliminary  in¬ 
junction.  He  said  the  newspaper  failed  to 
prove  its  case  in  arguing  that  by  oral 
agreement  it  had  “Doonesbury”  until 
1979. 

Judge  Luongo  stated  it  was  “quite  ap¬ 
parent”  that  the  newspaper  and  the  syn¬ 
dicate  “do  not  rely  on  oral  agreements 
when  it  comes  to  the  very  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  comic  strips. 

“Apparently  comic  strips  are  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  lifeblood  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  strength  of  every  newspa¬ 
per,  and  I  do  not  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “Doonesbury,”  or  any  other 
featured  comic  strip  to  any  of  the  news¬ 
papers  involved  in  their  competitive 
struggle  with  other  newspapers.  But  1 
think  that  it  has  been  established  that  in 
every  instance  these  matters  are  reduced 
to  writing.” 

The  other  Universal  Press  features  in¬ 
volved  in  the  controversy  are;  “Ziggy,” 
“Herman,”  “Sports  Hot  Line,”  J.  F. 
Terhorst  column,  and  the  Mini  Page. 

Bulletin  executive  editor  B.  Dale 
Davis  told  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr  August 
10,  “At  this  point,  no  decision  has  been 
made  with  our  lawyers  whether  we  will 
take  further  steps  and  if  so  what  they  will 
be.” 

The  territory  exclusivity  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  will  be  greatly  reduced  from  past 
Bulletin  area.  John  P.  McMeel,  Univer¬ 
sal  president,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Wednesday,  that  with  the  26  markets 
now  opened,  “Doonesbury”  has  been 
sold  to  date  to  six  additional  papers  in 
the  area;  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record 
Herald,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe,  York  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press, 
and  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times. 

Replying  to  Davis’  comments  in  the 
August  8  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
McMeel  said  that  his  syndicate  took  the 
action  only  because  it  could  not  get  a 
long-term  contract  from  the  Bulletin.  He 
said  they  had  gone  back  repeatedly  “for 


a  long  term  contract  on  selected  features 
and  reduction  of  territory.  Those  two 
things  were  firmly  and  emphatically 
turned  down.  This  was  one  of  the  real 
problems  of  the  whole  thing.  We  are  ex¬ 
tremely  scrupulous  in  regard  to  newspa¬ 
per  contracts  and  follow  the  terms  religi¬ 
ously.  We  have  been  unable  to  reach  an 
accommodation — there  was  inflexibility 
of  the  Bulletin  in  long-term  agreement 
and  territory  reduction.” 

McMeel  said  he  felt  Davis’  statement 
to  E  &  P  on  the  “custom”  of  oral  agree- 


National  News  Council  has  postponed 
the  hearing  scheduled  for  August  16  on 
the  Panax  Newspapers  dispute. 

Panax  withdrew  from  the  hearing  Aug¬ 
ust  11,  announcing  it  would  not  partici¬ 
pate  until  conditions  providing  “a  fair 
and  impartial  (new)  hearing”  are  met. 

The  Council  issued  a  12  to  1  decision 
last  month  on  the  Panax  controversy, 
which  involves  alleged  pressure  by  pub¬ 
lisher  John  McGoff  on  editors  to  run 
news  stories  critical  of  President  Carter. 

Its  decision  called  McGoff’s  policy 
“regressive,  a  throwback  to  the  crass 
episodes  that  marked  the  journalism  of  a 
by-gone  era,”  and  said  he  had  “highlight¬ 
ed  one  of  the  great  underlying  public 
fears  about  newspaper  chains — that  what 
the  public  reads  is  directed  from  afar 
by  autocratic  ownership.” 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  Council  members 
August  1 1 ,  Panax  lawyers  said  the  com¬ 
pany  would  not  participate  in  a  Council 
hearing  until  certain  conditions  are  met. 

The  conditions  stipulated  were; 


ment  reflected  on  the  syndicate’s  credi¬ 
bility,  and  he  emphasized  the  judge 
stated  in  his  ruling  that  he  “would  re¬ 
solve  the  issue  of  credibility  in  that 
broader  aspect  against  Mr.  Davis’  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  transactions  that 
took  place  between  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Somerville  (John  Somerville,  assistant 
vicepresident/sales,  UPS  eastern  divi¬ 
sion),  if  I  may  characterize  those  as 
transactions,  said  Mr.  McMeel.” 

In  court,  no  dollar  amount  was  re¬ 
vealed  on  the  Inquirer/Universal  con¬ 
tract,  with  McMeel  saying  only  that  the 
Inquirer  agreed  to  pay  more  than  the 
$325  the  Bulletin  was  paying  “Doones¬ 
bury.”  He  said  the  Inquirer  had  agreed 
to  a  five-year  contract  for  “Doones¬ 
bury”  and  “Ziggy”  and  “Herman.” 


“The  Council  must  rescind  and  retract 
the  prior  denunciations  and  criticism  of 
Panax  Corporation,  its  management  and 
policies,  which  were  taken  impetuously 
and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  Council’s 
established  rules  of  procedure. 

“The  Council’s  staff  must  comply  with 
the  requirement  in  its  own  rules — not 
done  to  date — that  ’a  complaint  must  be 
filed  in  writing,  stating  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  complainant,  the  precise 
grounds  for  the  complaint,  and  the  facts 
relating  to  it.’ 

“Panax  must  be  provided  with  all  the 
information  originally  requested  on  July 
28,  part  of  which  (Council  Chairman  Nor¬ 
man  Isaacs)  had  brushed  off  as  neither 
‘relevant  nor  pertinent.’ 

“Because  of  his  repeated  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  consuming  bias  .  .  .  Isaacs  must 
be  disqualified  from  deliberating,  voting 
or  otherwise  participating  as  Chairman  or 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  any  future 
hearing.” 

Claiming  the  Council’s  July  8  decision 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Last  call  for  color  ad  linage 


Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr  is  combining 
its  two  color  issues  this  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  reproducing  the  winners  of 
the  annual  Color  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion  in  the  September  24  issue,  the 
September  issue  will  also  include 
color  linage  data  formerly  published 
in  March. 

E&P  has  arranged  for  exclusive 
publication  of  full-run  color  linage 
data  with  Media  Records  for  221 
newspapers  published  in  73  cities. 

However,  if  your  newspaper  is 
not  measured  by  Media  Records, 
and  you  would  like  your  1976  color 


linage  published  in  this  September 
24  Color  Issue,  please  submit  it  to 
the  Research  Department,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022,  writing  “Color 
Linage”  on  the  outside  envelope. 
Provide  linage  for  local  and  national 
separately,  and  indicate  linage  in 
agate  lines,  not  in  inches. 

No  questionnaires  will  be  mailed 
to  newspapers  to  request  this  1976 
Color  Linage  Data.  Deadline  for  re¬ 
ceiving  color  linage  data  is  August 
26,  1977. 


News  Council  hearing 
on  Panax  cancelled 
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How  Media  Records 
ran  into  debt 


By  John  Consoli 

Media  Records  president  and  board 
chairman  Tom  Wise  told  E&P  this  week 
that  many  of  the  debt  situations  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  audit  of  the 
company  “look  more  intimidating  than 
they  are.” 

E&P  had  reported  (July  23)  that  Media 
Records’  debt  is  at  least  $2(X),000,  but 
that  the  debt  could  run  as  high  as  seven 
figures. 

“Under  good  bookkeeping  proce¬ 
dures,  all  debts  must  be  recorded  on  the 
claimed  amount,  even  though  those 
debts  can  actually  be  settled  for  less,” 
Wise  said.  “There  are  claims  against 
Media  Records  dating  back  to  the  1970- 
72  period  and  in  many  cases  we  have 
settled  some  of  them  for  much  less  than 
the  original  claim.” 

Much  of  the  debt  arising  from  the 
1970-72  period  is  owed  to  equipment 
people.  This  was  the  period  during  which 
Media  Records  first  ran  into  serious  fi¬ 
nancial  problems  as  the  company  was 
attempting  to  computerize  under  then 
owners  Areata  National  and  later  Rome 
Research. 

Another  confusing  type  of  debt  listed 
in  the  audit,  according  to  Wise,  repre¬ 
sents  advanced  subscriber  payments  that 
Media  Records  has  collected.  “When 
you  collect  subscriptions  in  advance, 
that  money  is  carried  on  the  books  as  a 
debt  until  all  the  reports  that  were  pre¬ 
paid  for  are  delivered,”  Wise  explained. 

The  other  money  Media  Records  owes 
is  to  the  parent  company,  AFC,  of  which 
Wise,  who  took  over  the  company  from 
Rome  Research  in  1973,  is  controlling 
stockholder. 

The  Ernst  &  Ernest  audit  of  Media 
Records  was  recommended  by  the  INAE 
ad  measurements  committee  after  hear¬ 
ing  rumors  of  the  linage  measuring  com¬ 
pany’s  questionable  financial  situation 
and  of  (Thase  Manhattan  Bank’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  cancel  Media  Records  line  of  cre¬ 
dit  and  call  its  outstanding  loan. 

Confusion  over  the  mechanics  of 
financing  in  1971  contributed  to  the 
present  problem  with  the  bank,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wise. 

In  1971,  the  bank  extended  Media 
Records  a  line  of  credit.  At  that  time. 
Areata  had  asked  its  subscribers  to  pay 
1  Vi  times  the  regular  subscription  rate 
and  pay  it  retroactive  six  months.  Sub¬ 
scribing  papers  put  a  total  of  about 
$5(X),0(X)  up  and  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  held  the  money  in  escrow, 
paying  it  out  to  Media  Records  when  re¬ 
ports  were  issued. 

Based  on  the  $500,000  held  in  escrow. 


the  bank  extended  Media  Records  a  line 
of  credit,  the  amount  of  which  Wise  will 
not  disclose.  When  the  $500,000  was 
paid  out,  the  newspaper  subscribers 
went  back  to  paying  on  a  month  by 
month  basis,  but  the  bank  never  called 
the  loan,  even  though  there  was  no 
longer  security. 

The  Bank  did  not  realize  until  late  1975 
about  the  lack  of  security  to  cover  the 
line  of  credit.  Since  that  time.  Media 
Records  has  operated  by  renewing  its 
line  of  credit  for  30  or  60  day  periods. 
Recently,  the  bank  became  more  edgy 


By  John  Consoli 

New  York  News  ad  director  Jerry 
West,  chairman  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  ad¬ 
vertising  measurements  committee,  says 
he  favors  the  formation  of  a  Newspaper 
Information  Bureau  under  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  auspices,  even  if 
Media  Records  continues  to  operate. 

“While  the  proposal  by  the  ad  bureau 
to  form  an  NIB  is  strictly  a  contingency 
plan  to  be  done  only  if  Media  Records 
goes  out  of  business.  I  favor  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  NIB  in  any  event,”  said  West. 

“It  could  give  the  measurement  com¬ 
panies  more  direction  as  to  what  data 
newspapers  and  advertisers  need  and 
could  work  toward  a  standardization  of 
the  different  data  provided,”  he  said. 

West  also  feels  the  bureau’s  involve¬ 
ment  would  encourage  more  papers  to 
subscribe  to  the  linage  measurement 
service. 

“There  is  much  discontent  now  among 
advertisers  and  agencies,  chain  stores 
particularly  (among  them  J.  C.  Penney), 
who  say  there  aren’t  as  many  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Top  100  markets  subscribing 
to  Media  Records  as  they  would  like,” 
West  said.  “Media  Records  has  twice  as 
many  papers  as  it  did  three  years  ago, 
but  not  as  many  as  five  years  ago.  Media 
Records  now  has  papers  in  52  of  the 
Top  100  markets.  We  would  like  to  see 
papers  from  all  100  markets  subscrib¬ 
ing.” 

Tom  Wise,  president  and  chairman  of 
Media  Records,  admits  that  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  measuring  service 
has  declined  “dramatically”  from  1970 
to  1974.  “Reports  were  coming  out  late 
or  not  at  all  and  many  newspapers  lost 


and  asked  for  security. 

Wise  said  to  collect  a  sizable  amount 
of  subscriber  payments  in  advance 
would  give  Media  Records  the  necessary 
security.  Meanwhile,  Media  Records 
continues  to  operate  on  the  same  month 
by  month  basis  it  has  over  the  past  IVi 
years. 

Wise  said  it  has  ironically  been  the 
growth  of  Media  Records  that  has  en¬ 
larged  the  problem.  “As  Media  Records 
grows,  the  need  for  working  capital  in¬ 
creases  and  we  need  a  larger  line  of  cre¬ 
dit,”  he  said. 

The  INAE  advertising  measurements 
committee  has  taken  the  position  that  it 
cannot  get  involved  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  company’s  financial  problems. 
This  will  be  up  to  individual  newspapers 
who  feel  Media  Records  services  are  vi¬ 
tal. 


confidence  in  the  service,”  Wise  said. 
“Once  the  financial  problems  (that  sur¬ 
faced  in  1971)  were  straightened  out  and 
confidence  was  restored,  papers  began 
coming  back.” 

One  reason  many  nev/spapers  have 
been  hesitant  to  join  Media  Records,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wise,  is  that  they  are  unaware 
of  the  different  levels  of  service  provided 
and  do  not  know  how  to  pull  out  and  use 
much  of  the  data  provided.  Since  1974, 
Media  Records  has  been  holding  semi¬ 
nars,  explaining  to  newspaper  salesmen 
and  research  department  employees  how 
to  use  the  data. 

One  INAE  member,  whose  p^er  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Media  Records,  lays  the  blame 
on  both  parties  for  Media  Records’  fail¬ 
ure  to  gain  more  subscribers  in  the  Top 
100  markets.  “Many  newspapers  have 
never  really  gone  through  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  reports  to  see  what  they  contain,” 
he  said.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said, 
“Media  Records  never  did  the  selling  job 
it  could  have.” 

The  INAE  advertising  measurements 
committee  was  formed  with  a  specific 
purpose  of  supplying  industry  input  and 
direction  to  Media  Records  and  helping  it 
gain  subscribers. 

“I  don’t  think  we  really  have  provided 
enough  direction  to  Media  Records,” 
said  West.  “We  have  a  lot  of  busy  people 
on  the  ad  measurements  committee.  An 
NIB  could  provide  more  full-time  direc¬ 
tion  as  to  what  data  newspapers  and  ad- 
vetisers  need  and  could  work  more 
closely  with  Media  Records,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau  or  whoever  it 
contracts  with  to  provide  the  data. 

West  said  the  Newspaper  Advertising 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


Adman  favors  formation 
of  ad  data  bureau 
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Ads  have  come  a  long  way 
in  Supreme  Court  opinions 


Step  by  step,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
been  nullifying  an  old  legal  philosophy  that  deprived 
advertising — commercial  speech — of  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  . 

The  majority  of  the  nine  justices  took  giant  steps  in  the 
most  recent  term  of  the  Court  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
rule  of  law  that  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  stated  in  a  simple 
sentence: 

“Speech  is  not  stripped  of  First  Amendment  protection 
merely  because  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  paid  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

He  complemented  this  doctrine  in  another  decision  saying: 
“Significant  societal  interests  are  served  by  commercial 
speech.” 

Now  the  Court  is  on  record  with  the  majority’s  view  that 
advertising  plays  an  indispensable  role  in  disseminating 
information  for  reliable  decision-making.  Some  of  the 
Court’s  members,  notably  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  have 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  rulings  in  favor  of  price  adver¬ 
tising  by  pharmacists  and  lawyers  will  create  serious  prob¬ 
lems  but  the  majority  underscores  certain  limitations  in  the 
socalled  landmark  decisions  and  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
permissible  regulation  will  prevent  abuses  of  the  new  free¬ 
dom. 

‘Lift  for  another  day’ 

“Wisely,”  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  remarked,  the 
Court  has  “left  for  another  day”  other  questions  of  First 
Amendment  nature  in  respect  to  commercial  speech.  Speci¬ 
fically,  debate  on  professional  price  advertising  has  raised 
the  possibility  of  legal  tests  in  the  right  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  to  prohibit  doctors  from  advertising  fees  and  services;  in 
the  right  of  government  to  ban  radio  and  tv  commercials  for 
cigarets;  and  the  right  of  broadcasters’  organizations  to  en¬ 
force  a  code  restricting  announcements  for  hard  liquor. 

In  several  cases  in  the  recent  term  the  Court  hand^  down 
opinions  that  reversed  the  unanimous  ruling  in  Valentine  v. 
Chrestensen  of  35  years  ago.  Then  the  Court  said,  “we 
impose  no  restraint  on  government  as  respects  purely  com¬ 
mercial  advertising.”  Contrast  this  opinion  with  that  in  a 
1976-77  case:  “A  law  which  impairs  the  flow  of  truthful  and 
legitimate  commercial  information  is  constitutionally  in¬ 
firm.” 

Former  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has  said  that  the 
Court,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in  1942,  reached  its  Valen¬ 
tine  ruling  in  “a  casual,  almost  offhand”  way  and  he  had 
predicted  that  it  would  not  survive  reflection.  But  Justice 
Rehnquist  of  the  present  court  would  not  agree.  To  him  the 
Valentine  decision  was  sound  and  workable.  He  said  he  is 
unwilling  “to  take  even  one  step  down  the  slippery  slope 
away  from  it.” 

Hughes  opinion  in  1935 

When  the  question  of  commercial  speech  first  came  before 
the  Court  in  1935,  First  Amendment  protection  was  not 
claimed  by  a  dentist,  Harry  Semler,  who  protested  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ban  imposed  on  his  profession  by  the  Oregon  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners.  However,  the  philosophy  voiced  for 
the  Court  by  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  has  been 
pleaded  in  the  recent  professional  advertising  cases. 

It  was  a  very  brief  opinion  which  Hughes  wrote.  The  gist 
of  it  was  that  advertising  by  professionals  would  not  be 
condoned  even  if  they  told  the  truth  in  the  ads. 

“The  community  is  concerned,”  Hughes  wrote,  “in  pro¬ 
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viding  safeguards  not  only  against  deception  but  against 
practices  which  would  tend  to  demoralize  the  profession  by 
forcing  its  members  into  an  unseemly  rivalry  which  would 
enlarge  the  opportunities  of  the  least  scrupulous.” 

Today’s  justices  contend  that  advertising  will  help  to  keep 
the  professionals  honest.  Moreover,  they  have  put  in  a  good 
word  for  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  in  making  goods 
and  services  less  expensive  to  the  consumer. 

Blackmun  commented  in  the  opinion  on  lawyer  advertis¬ 
ing:  “The  argument  that  advertising  will  increase  costs  for 
the  lawyers  seems  dubious  at  best.  Where  consumers  have 
the  benefit  of  price  advertising,  retail  prices  often  are 
dramatically  lower  than  they  would  be  without  advertising. 

.  .  .  It  is  possible  that  advertising  will  reduce,  not  advance, 
the  cost  of  legal  services.” 

Ads  increase  business 

John  R.  Bates  and  Van  O’Steen,  the  Arizona  lawyers  who 
fashioned  the  test  of  the  State  Bar’s  disciplinary  rule  against 
advertising  other  than  business  cards,  stated  in  their  brief 
that  an  ad  for  their  legal  clinic  citing  fees  of  routine  services 
did  bring  in  business.  But  the  ads  also  inspired  news  stories, 
so  all  of  the  credit  for  increased  business  could  not  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  ads  themselves. 

But  Blackmun  observed,  “It  might  be  expected  that  ad¬ 
vertising  will  increase  business.” 

As  recently  as  20  years  ago  the  Court  held  to  its  disdain  for 
advertising  by  professionals.  In  Williamson  v.  Lee  it  upheld 
a  state  law  that  forbade  advertising  of  eyeglass  frames,  say¬ 
ing  “We  see  no  constitutional  reason  why  a  state  may  not 
treat  all  who  deal  with  the  human  eye  as  a  member  of  a 
profession  who  should  use  no  merchandising  methods  for 
obtaining  customers.” 

Relaxation  of  the  raised-eyebrow  view  of  advertising  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  classic  libel  decision  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  1%1.  L.  B.  Sullivan,  a  city  commissioner  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  had  sued  the  Times  for  publishing  a  page  ad 
for  a  civil  rights  group  that  contained  misstatements  about 
his  official  conduct. 

‘Editorial  ads’ 

The  Court  made  a  distinction  between  this  ad  and  a  flyer 
which  figured  in  the  Valentine-Chrestensen  case.  Both  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  on  matters  of  public  interest  but  Chresten¬ 
sen,  the  Court  found,  had  resorted  to  a  subterfuge  to  evade  a 
New  York  City  ordinance  that  barred  his  distribution  of  an 
ad  for  a  submarine  exhibit. 

When  Police  Commissioner  Lewis  Valentine  had  Chres¬ 
tensen  arrested  for  violating  the  ordinance,  Chrestensen 
printed  a  statement  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  ad  flyer  assert¬ 
ing  he  was  being  denied  First  Amendment  rights.  Justice 
Owen  Roberts  declared  in  the  majority  ruling  that  cities  may 
regulate  the  privilege  of  disseminating  information  on  public 
streets  but  Chrestensen’s  ad  “was  with  the  intent,  and  for 
the  purpose,  of  evading  the  prohibition  of  the  ordinance.” 

“If  that  evasion  were  successful,”  Roberts  wrote,  “every 
merchant  who  desires  to  broadcast  advertising  leaflets  in  the 
street  need  only  append  a  civic  appeal,  or  a  moral  platitude 
to  achieve  immunity  from  the  law’s  command.” 

The  basic  victory — for  commercial  speech — in  the 
Times-Sullivan  decision  has  received  less  attention  than  the 
exoneration  of  the  newspaper  from  a  $500,000  judgment, 
even  though  it  did  not  check  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
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in  the  ad,  and  the  difficulty  the  ruling  created  for  public 
officials  seeking  to  cdlect  libel  damages. 

The  Court  commended  “editorial  ads” — those  that  “ex¬ 
pressed  opinion,  recited  grievances,  protested  claimed 
abuses,  and  sought  financial  support  on  behalf  of  a  move¬ 
ment  whose  existence  and  objectives  are  matters  of  the 
highest  public  interest  and  concern.” 

Justice  William  Brennan  said  it  was  not  material  that  the 
Times  had  been  paid  $4,800  for  the  ad — “any  other  conclu¬ 
sion  would  discourage  newsp^ers  from  carrying  ‘editorial 
ads’  of  this  type,  and  so  might  shut  off  an  important  outlet  for 
the  promulgation  of  information  and  ideas  by  persons  who 
do  not  themselves  have  access  to  publishing  facilities — and 
who  wish  to  exercise  their  freedom  of  speech  even  though 
they  are  not  members  of  the  press. 

“The  effect  would  be  to  shackle  the  First  Amendment  in 
its  attempt  to  secure  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
information  from  diverse  and  antagonistic  sources.” 

Even  allegedly  libelous  statements,  the  Court  said,  do  not 
forfeit  First  Amendment  protection  because  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  paid  advertisement.  After  all,  aren’t 
newspapers  themselves  sold? 

In  1973  a  divided  court  denied  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  for  “classic  examples  of  commercial  speech” — help 
wanted  ads — in  holding  that  the  Pittsburgh  Press  should 
comply  with  a  city  ordinance  that  prohibited  classification  of 
employment  proposals  by  sex.  The  restriction,  the  court 
ruled,  was  a  valid  limitation  on  economic  activity. 

Ads  for  products  and  services 

Since  that  technical  setback  the  Court  has  broadened  its 
Times-Sullivan  opinion  to  embrace  commercial  speech  for 
products  and  services  as  well  as  general  information  and 
ideas.  The  State  of  Virginia  failed  in  its  contention  that 
advertising,  particularly  in  the  medical-health  field,  ex¬ 
ceeded  informational  status  and  could  be  prohibited. 

The  case  came  up  to  the  highest  court  on  a  second  round  of 
appeals  by  Jeffrey  C.  Bigelow,  editor  of  the  Virginia  Weekly, 
which  was  sold  primarUy  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Viiginia  at  Charlottesville.  He  was  fined  $500  for  publishing 
an  ad  for  an  abortion  referral  service. 

The  Court  said,  in  an  opinion  by  Blackmun,  that  “adver¬ 
tising  is  not  stripped  of  all  First  Amendment  protection.  The 
relationship  of  speech  to  the  marketplace  of  products  or  of 
services  does  not  make  it  valueless  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas.” 

But  the  extent  to  which  regulation  of  advertising  that  is 
related  to  activities  the  state  may  regulate  or  prohibit  was  not 
decided. 

How  far  the  Court  is  willing  to  extend  equality  for  adver¬ 
tising  with  other  informational  services  was  delineated  in  the 
case  of  a  “For  Sale”  sign  on  private  property.  The  Township 
of  Willingboro,  N.J.,  under  the  guise  of  heading  off  panic 
selling  in  a  racially  integrated  neighborhood,  went  too  far  in 
restricting  the  dissemination  of  information  when  it  prohib¬ 
ited  the  posting  of  such  signs. 

Not  a  good  reason  for  ban 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  only  black  member  of  the 
Court,  wrote  the  opinion  in  which  seven  of  his  associates 
concurred.  (Rehnquist  abstained)  He  said  the  town  council 
“has  sought  to  restrict  the  free  flow  of  information  because  it 
fears  that  otherwise  homeowners  will  make  decisions  inimi¬ 
cal  to  what  the  council  views  as  the  homeowners’  self- 
interest  and  the  corporate  interest  of  the  township.” 

If  this  action  were  upheld,  Marshall  wrote,  “then  every 
locality  can  suppress  any  facts  that  reflect  poorly  on  the 
locality,  so  long  as  a  plausible  claim  can  be  made  that  disclo¬ 
sure  would  cause  the  recipients  of  the  information  to  act 
irrationally.” 

In  answer  to  the  township’s  argument  that  homeowners 
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Corrective  ad  order  upheld 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington,  D.C.  has 
upheld  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  order  requiring 
Warner-Lambert  to  correct  in  future  Listerine  ads,  its  claim 
that  the  product  prevents  or  relieves  colds. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  said,  “the 
Supreme  Court  expressly  noted  that  the  First  Amendment 
presents  no  obstacle  to  government  regulation  of  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising.” 

In  future  newspaper  ads  for  Listerine,  the  correction  must 
appear  in  large  type  separated  from  the  text  of  the  ads. 

A  number  of  ad  associations  had  joined  Warner-Lambert  in 
arguing  that  the  First  Amendment  protects  ads  from  correc¬ 
tive  ad  orders. 


could  use  other  forms  of  advertising  to  sell  their  property, 
Marshall  commented,  “The  options  to  which  sellers  realisti¬ 
cally  are  relegated — primarily  newspaper  advertising  and 
listing  with  Realtors — involve  more  cost  and  less  autonomy 
than  ‘for  sale’  signs  in  front  of  the  home.” 

Alluding  to  the  previous  rulings,  Marshall  reiterated  the 
prevailing  philosophy  in  this  sentence:  “Societal  interest  in 
the  free  flow  of  commercial  information  is  in  no  way  less¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  the  commercial  informa¬ 
tion  is  realty  rather  than  abortions  or  drugs.” 

An  indispensable  role 

Again  in  its  decision  striking  down  the  Arizona  Bar’s  rule 
against  advertising  by  its  members,  the  Court  stressed  that 
“commercial  speech — advertising — though  entirely  com¬ 
mercial,  may  often  carry  information  of  importance  to  sig¬ 
nificant  issues  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Commercial  speech  performs 
an  indispensable  role  in  the  allocation  of  resources  in  a  free 
enterprise  system.” 

As  Blackmun  had  put  it  another  way  in  the  drug  price 
opinion,  “Advertising,  however  tasteless  and  excessive  it 
sometimes  may  seem,  is  nonetheless  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  who  is  producing  and  selling  what  product,  for 
what  reason,  and  at  what  price.” 

Rehnquist  vehemently  protested  the  Court’s  adoption  of 
this  doctrine.  He  declared  it  “elevates  commerci^  inter¬ 
course  between  a  seller  howling  his  wares  and  a  buyer  seek¬ 
ing  to  strike  a  bargain  to  the  same  plane  as  has  been  reserved 
for  the  free  marketplace  of  ideas.” 

“It  is  undoubtedly  arguable,”  he  wrote  in  dissent,  “that 
many  people  in  the  country  regard  the  choice  of  a  shampoo 
as  just  as  important  as  who  may  be  elected  to  political  office, 
but  that  does  not  automatic^ly  bring  information  about 
competing  shampoos  within  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.” 

‘Cleanly  as  well  as  fully’ 

In  the  pharmacy  case,  the  Court  reserved  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  right  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  false 
or  deceptive  advertising.  “The  First  Amendment,”  it  said, 
“does  not  prohibit  the  State  from  insuring  that  the  stream  of 
commerci^  information  flow  cleanly  as  well  as  fully.” 

The  lawyer  advertising  decision  also  was  not  without  some 
reservation  and  left  it  up  to  professional  groups  and  the 
courts  to  set  guidelines.  In  essence,  only  publicity  for  fees 
charged  for  routine  services — wills,  uncontested  divorces, 
and  the  like — is  permitted.  “Left  for  another  day”  is  the 
question  of  advertising  the  quality  of  legal  services  by  the 
nation’s  400,000  practitioners. 

Newspaper  ads,  Blackmun  suggested,  could  protect  the 
public  against  ambulance  chasers.  And,  in  his  view,  a  code 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Judges  refuse  to  lift 
murder  trial  gag  order 


Equitable  and  Montgomery  Publishing 
Companies,  in  suburban  Philadelphia, 
plan  to  appeal  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  a  review  of  the  closing  of  pretrial 
proceedings  in  two  recent  Montgomery 
County  murder  cases. 

In  May,  the  publishers  petitioned 
Montgomery  County  Judges  Robert  W. 
Honeyman  and  Lawrence  A.  Brown  to 
vacate  their  orders  which  had  closed  the 
murder  trial  proceedings.  The  petitions 
were  dismissed  by  both  judges,  who 
ruled  that  the  publishers  had  no  standing 
to  intervene  in  the  cases. 

Equitable  and  Montgomery  appealed 
these  decisions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  in  June,  but  it  refused,  with¬ 
out  explanation,  to  hear  them. 

Joining  Montgomery  and  Equitable  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  appeal  is  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  unsuccess¬ 
fully  challenged,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  similar  closing  orders 
imposed  during  the  Delaware  County 
murder  trial  of  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle, 
former  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  union,  in  May. 

It  is  expected  that  the  federal  appeal 
will  be  filed  by  August  23. 

In  its  petition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sup¬ 
reme  Court,  Montgomery  cited 
federally-decided  cases  to  show  it  is 
“well  established  that  the  public,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  accused,  has  an  interest  in 
and  a  common  law  right  to  open  criminal 
trials.” 

The  closing  orders,  it  argued,  raise 
“grave  constitutional  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  open 
courts,  the  right  of  the  public  to  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  operation  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  system,  and  the  standing  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  public  or  press  to  seek 
protection  of  those  rights.” 

The  lower  court,  it  continued,  thus 
“failed  to  consider  protection  of  con¬ 
stitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  press,”  in  these  proceedings  “of 
the  highest  public  interest  and  concern  to 
the  people  of  Montgomery  County.” 

Equitable’s  petition  to  the  state  court 
was  nearly  identical. 

Orders  by  Honeyman  and  Brown  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Equitable  and  Montgomery 
closed  pre-trial  proceedings,  sealed  court 
records,  and  forbade  public  statements 
by  participants  in  the  trials  of  John  J. 
Palmer  and  Larry  J.  Phillips.  Palmer,  a 
policeman  accused  of  murder,  and  Phil¬ 
lips,  charged  with  killing  a  policeman, 
were  both  convicted. 

Discussing  the  federal  appeal  last 
week,  Fred  Behringer,  Montgomery 
executive  editor,  said,  “We  are  alarmed 
at  the  atmosphere  in  our  region  today. 


Judges  seem  inclined  to  close  court¬ 
rooms  more  frequently  for  a  wider  range 
of  reasons,  and  their  answer  in  the  cases 
at  hand  is  that  the  news  media  have  no 
standing  to  object.” 


Equitable,  located  in  Lansdale,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  daily  North  Penn  Reporter  and 
Daily  Reporter  and  one  weekly. 
Montgomery,  in  Fort  Washington,  pub¬ 
lishes  two  dailies.  Today’s  Spirit  and  To¬ 
day’s  Post,  and  eight  weeklies. 

Their  appeal  at  the  state  level  was 
supported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 


Publisher’s  scoop 
suppressed  9  months 


By  Jane  Levere 

After  sitting  on  the  facts  for  almost 
nine  months,  the  Pocono  Record,  an  Ot- 
taway  newspaper  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
last  week  printed  the  full  story  of  a 
thwarted  marijuana  smuggling  attempt  at 
a  local  airport. 

The  attempt  last  December  involving 
cooperation  by  airport  manager  Carl 
Nassauer  with  federal  authorities  was 
fully  explained  only  after  Nassauer  deliv¬ 
ered  court  testimony  on  his  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Record  publisher  Alan  Gould,  Jr.  said 
this  week  he  suppressed  the  story  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  federal  attorney  in 
Scranton.  “He  suggested  that  (Nas- 
sauer’s)  was  crucial  testimony,”  Gould 
said,  “and  if  we  published  it  in  advance, 
the  quotes  might  be  used  by  the  defense 
possibly  to  trip  him  up.  It  would  give 
them  some  knowledge  in  advance  of  all 
Nassauer  knew.  (The  suggestion) 
seemed  to  make  sense  to  us.” 

An  American  resident  for  the  past  28 
years,  Nassauer,  a  former  Nazi  pilot  and 
Russian  war  prisoner,  went  to  the  Rec¬ 
ord  last  November,  shortly  after  a  pilot 
offered  him  $1,000  in  $100  bills  for  a 
“quick  freight  operation,”  Gould  said. 
He  had  already  told  federal  agents  of  the 
offer,  and  arranged  with  them  to  play 
along  with  the  scheme. 

Nassauer  gave  him  the  story,  Gould 
said,  because  he  was  “scared;  he  was 
afraid  the  community  would  think  he  was 
a  smuggler,  and  he  was  just  plain  leery 
about  his  safety.  He  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  someone  besides  himself  (and  the 
government)  knew  that  this  was  develop¬ 
ing,  so  someone  wouldn’t  just  spring  it 
and  get  everyone  confused.” 

The  manager  tipped  Gould  off  on  when 
the  marijuana  would  be  delivered — in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  below-freezing 
weather — and  advised  him  on  the  timing 
his  reporters  would  need  to  use  to  cover 
it. 

There  were  several  false  alarms  before 
the  plot  was  actually  hatched  December 


13.  And  even  then.  Record  reporters  al¬ 
most  missed  it. 

Notified  December  12  that  “it  could  be 
tonight,’’  Gould,  a  police  refJorter, 
photographer  and  editor  went  to  the  air¬ 
port.  They  waited  a  number  of  hours, 
even  beyond  the  scheduled  arrival  time 
of  the  plane,  but  no  plane  showed.  Figur¬ 
ing  it  was  probably  another  false  alarm, 
they  decided  to  go. 

But  it  wasn’t. 

But  it  was  also  fortunate  they  weren’t 
there  to  zero  in  on  the  smugglers  when 
they  finally  did  arrive,  six  hours  late.  The 
timetable  for  the  operation  (planned  by 
Nassauer  with  both  the  smugglers  and 
government  agents)  changed  at  the  last 
minute.  Had  the  newspapermen  been 
there  as  originally  arranged,  they  would 
have  blown  Nassauer’s  cover,  and  also 
put  themselves  in  a  dangerous  situation. 

The  Record  ran  full  coverage  of  the 
attempt  and  the  ensuing  arrests  (includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Nassauer,  who  was  later  re¬ 
leased),  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
mixup  in  the  coverage.  Written  by  Gould 
in  his  weekly  “Publisher’s  notebook,”  it 
said,  “We  learned  of  the  plot  a  month 
before  it  happened,”  but  did  not  reveal 
the  source  of  information. 

Within  a  week  after  the  raid,  Gould 
wrote  a  long  news  story  that  explained, 
in  great  detail,  Nassauer’s  involvement 
in  the  plot  and  his  cooperation  with  the 
authorities.  Photographs  were  taken  of 
him,  his  wife  and  German  shepherd  in 
their  mobile  home  next  to  the  airport. 

Gould  decided  to  hold  the  story  until 
after  Nassauer’s  testimony,  which  took 
place  July  28  and  29.  With  a  revised  lead 
and  several  minor  corrections,  it  ran  in 
full  in  the  August  4  edition. 

Is  Nassauer  still  afraid  that  the  public¬ 
ity  might  possibly  bring  retaliation  from 
the  criminals? 

Said  Gould,  “I  don’t  think  so.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  this  out.  If  he  does  have 
fear,  he  understands  that  people  now 
know  his  role.  It  would  be  silly  at  this 
point  for  there  to  be  any  retaliation.” 
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Editorial  director 


appointed  by 

John  P.  McGoff,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Panax  Corporation, 
has  appointed  James  R.  Whelan  as  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  the  company’s  news¬ 
papers. 

At  the  same  time,  McGoff  said  Whelan 
had  been  elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
corporation  at  the  July  25  meeting  of  the 
company’s  Board  of  Directors. 

“We  are  committed  at  Panax,’’ 
McGoff  said,  “to  publishing  the  finest 
newspapers  of  our  size  in  America, 
newspapers  with  a  strong  and  vigorous 
editorial  personality.  We  have  conducted 
a  nationwide  search,  lasting  several 
months,  to  find  the  right  person  to  give 
us  the  leadership  to  reach  those  goals. 

“We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Whelan  is 
that  person,  because  of  his  record  of 
accomplishment  as  a  reporter,  writer, 
and  editor,  at  the  local,  national  and 
international  levels,  because  those  skills 
were  tempered  and  broadened  by  expo¬ 
sure  as  a  business  executive  and  as  a 
publisher,  and  because  of  his  personal 
qualities.’’ 

McGoff  said  Whelan,  presently  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Hialeah  (Fla.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  would  assume  his  new 
duties  at  the  Company’s  East  Lansing 
headquarters  on  August  1. 

He  said  Whelan’s  primary  respon¬ 
sibilities  would  center  on  working  with 
the  editors  of  Panax  newspapers  in  order 
to  develop  a  better  flow  of  news  and 
ideas  among  them  and  to  and  from  the 
Panax  bureaus  in  Lansing,  New  York 
and  Washington. 

“We  have  a  tremendous  and  largely- 
untapped  reservoir  of  talent,’’  McGoff 
said,  “in  the  persons  of  the  400  repor¬ 
ters,  editors  and  writers  and  photo¬ 
journalists  on  our  newspapers. 

“Harnessing  and  channeling  all  that 
energy  and  ability,  so  that  stories  and 
ideas  are  shared  as  widely  as  they  ought 
to  be,  can  only  enhance  all  of  our  papers. 
In  a  similar  vein,  we  need  more  two-way 
communication  between  our  papers  and 
bureaus.’’ 

McGoff  said  Whelan  also  would  have 
direct  responsibility  for  developing  an 
overall  editorial  personality  for  the  group 
on  national  and  international  issues. 

“Such  a  ‘personality,’  ’’  McGoff  said, 
“would,  of  course,  in  no  way  relieve  our 
local  editors  of  their  responsibility  to 
formulate  editorial  opinions  on  the  full 
range  of  issues,  nor  impinge  on  their 
rightful  autonomy. 

“Yet  we  do  feel  that  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  and  others  in  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  for  newspapers  have 
abdicated  the  one,  essential  responsibil¬ 
ity:  to  speak  clearly,  forcefully  and  forth- 
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McGoff 

rightly  on  issues.  Instead,  too  many  have 
retreated  timidly  to  board  rooms  and 
cashier’s  cages,  leaving  the  arena  of 
ideas  to  syndicated  columnists  and  hired 
hands. 

“We  believe  in — and  will  continue  to 
practice — rugged,  independent,  local 
journalism.  But  we  also  believe  in  rug¬ 
ged,  independent  leadership.’’ 

McGoff  noted  that  the  past  few  years 
have  been  a  time  of  rapid  growth  for 
Panax. 

“In  1972,  just  five  years  ago,’’  he  said, 
“we  published  eight  dailies  and  25  week¬ 
lies  in  3  states.  Now,  we  publish  seven 
dailies  and  43  weeklies  in  Michigan,  Il¬ 
linois,  Florida  and  Washington,  D.C. 

“During  the  early  years  of  our  growth, 
we  were  fortunate  to  enjoy  the  expert 
guidance  of  Don  Hoenshell  as  our  edito¬ 
rial  director.  Since  Don  moved  on  three 
years  ago  to  become  editor  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union  (owned  by 
another  sister  company  controlled  by 
McGoff),  we  have  felt  the  increasing 
need  for  another  firm  hand  to  assure  that 
we  grow  in  quality  as  well  as  in  size  and 
number. 

Whelan,  44,  comes  to  Panax  after  a 
professional  career  that  began  27  years 
ago  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express.  In  the  years  since,  he 
has  climbed  through  the  ranks  to  just 
about  every  level  on  the  journalistic  lad¬ 
der.  He  also  has  won  numerous  honors, 
including  a  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Har¬ 
vard  (1966-1967),  and  the  Citation  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America. 

From  the  Courier-Express,  he  went  to 
the  Buffalo  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
International  as  one  of  the  youngest  staff 
correspondents  of  the  news  agency  in  the 
country.  With  two  years  out  for  Army 
service,  and  one  for  the  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship,  he  remained  with  U PI  until  1968, 
serving  in  Buffalo,  Boston,  Providence, 
New  York,  Buenos  Aires,  Caracas  and 
San  Juan,  as  a  reporter,  editor,  news 
editor,  foreign  correspondent,  bureau 
manager,  country  manager  and,  finally, 
division  manager. 

In  1968,  he  was  recruited  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
for  a  newly-created  position  on  the  Cor¬ 
porate  Relations  staff,  moving  later  to 
line  management  as  Vice  President- 
Operations  of  ITT  Western  Hemisphere 
Directories,  a  subsidiary  with  branches 
throughout  Latin  America. 

He  left  ITT  in  1970  to  return  to  news- 
papering,  as  Washington-based  Latin 
America  correspondent  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance.  It  was 
while  with  SHNA  that  he  won  the  OPC 
award  in  the  category,  best  reporting  on 


Latin  America,  any  medium,  for  1971. 

In  1971,  he  joined  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  as  assistant  managing  editor,  and 
was  promoted  to  Managing  Editor  the 
following  year.  At  the  end  of  1973,  he  left 
that  newspaper  in  a  dispute  between  the 
editor,  a  close  associate,  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  owners. 

For  the  next  two  years,  he  worked  as  a 
free-lance  writer  and  consultant. 

In  1976,  together  with  five  partners,  he 
acquired  a  failing,  32-year-old  weekly, 
the  Home  News,  and  nourished  it  back 
to  health.  Inasmuch  as  63%  of  the 
140,000  inhabitants  of  Hialeah,  the 
community  it  serves,  are  of  Hispanic  ori¬ 
gin,  the  partners  later  launched  a  second, 
bi-lingual  publication,  the  Hialeah 
News/Las  Noticias  de  Hialeah. 

McGoff  to  defend  news 
policy  at  open  hearing 

National  News  Council  set  August  16 
for  an  open  hearing  on  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  Panax  newspaper  group 
and  the  issue  of  news  control  of  member 
newspapers  by  a  group  ownership. 

The  hearing  was  requested  by  John 
McGoff,  Panax  president.  It  will  be  held 
in  the  Council  offices  in  New  York  at 
Lincoln  Plaza. 

The  Council  said  other  interested  par¬ 
ties  were  also  being  advised  of  the  hear¬ 
ing.  One  group  notified  was  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Responsible  Journalism  in  Es- 
canaba,  Mich.,  which  had  asked  to  be 
represented  at  any  hearing  convened. 

The  controversy  brought  the  firing  of 
one  Panax  editor  in  Michigan  and  the 
resignation  of  another. 

The  issue  arose  in  early  June  when 
Panax  headquarters  in  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  sent  two  stories  to  editors  of  the 
chain’s  papers  both  critical  of  President 
Carter.  David  Rood,  editor  of  the  Es- 
canaba  Daily  Press,  refused  to  run  the 
articles,  and  was  subsequently  dis¬ 
charged.  Bob  Skuggen,  editor  of  the 
Marquette  Mining  Journal,  also  pro¬ 
tested.  He  declined  to  run  the  first  story, 
rewrote  the  second.  His  offer  to  resign 
was  accepted. 

In  a  later  policy  statement,  McGoff 
said  he  had  the  right  “to  distribute  what¬ 
ever  news  copy  he  deems  appropriate 
and  to  demand,  if  necessary,  that  such 
copy  be  printed.’’ 

The  News  Council  denounced  Mc- 
Goff’s  policy  as  regressive,  asserting: 
“To  the  Council,  the  central  issue  is  the 
relationship  of  chain  ownership  to  news 
control.  Mr.  McGoff  has  highlighted  one 
of  the  great  underlying  public  fears  about 
newspaper  chains — that  what  the  public 
reads  is  directed  from  afar  by  autocratic 
ownership.’’ 

In  asking  for  the  hearing,  McGoff  said 
the  News  Council  action  was  “mis¬ 
leading.”  He  added  that  “we  would  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  tell  its  members 
the  truth  about  what  happened.” 
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Commercials  sell  time 
to  Chicago  retailers 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Chicago’s  NBC  affiliate  is  using  a  new 
medium  to  capture  local  retail  accounts: 
television. 

In  a  60-second  tv  spot  being  aired  here 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  WMAQ-tv  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager  Bob  Melnyk,  tells 
viewers  that  his  station  reaches  690,000 
more  people  than  the  Chicago  Tribum. 

Clutching  a  copy  of  the  Trib,  Melnyk 
opens  the  commercial  with  a  smile  and 
the  following  words:  “If  you’re  a  retailer 
large  or  small,  you  probably  count  on 
newspapers  as  an  important  part  of  your 
advertising  plan.  But  what  you  may  not 
know,  is  that  the  weekly  circulation  of 
Chicago’s  largest  newspaper  reaches 
only  43%  of  the  adult  population,  while 
WMAQ  reaches  81%  weekly.’’ 

Melnyk  then  walks  over  to  a  news- 
type  screen  showing  a  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ad  for  women’s  coats.  Through  the 
magic  of  videotape,  the  ad  “comes  to 
life.”  Melynk’s  words  accompany  the 
models’  movements.  “We  can  zero  in  on 
your  specific  customers,  sell  them  with 
the  impact  of  color,  sound  and  visual 
techniques  with  surprising  economy.” 

And  that’s  not  all.  “We’re  experts  in 
combining  newspaper  with  television  for 
greater  reach  and  frequency,”  Melnyk 
continues.  “Usually  without  increasing 
your  present  ad  budget.” 

“^^^ether  you’ve  got  one  shop  or  a 
dozen,  television  can  sell  more  of  your 
customers.  After  all,  we  don’t  want  your 
ad  to  be  as  stale  as  ‘yesterday’s  news.’  ’’ 
And  with  these  words,  Melnyk’s 
image  fades  from  the  screen. 

Melnyk  thinks  his  commercial  is  the 
first  ever  to  sing  the  praises  of  news¬ 
paper  vs.  tv  advertising  on  a  network 
affiliated  station.  And  he’s  proud  of  it. 
“It  was  a  head-on  comparison  with  read¬ 
ers  and  viewers,”  Melnyk  said.  Figures 
for  the  comparison  were  taken  from 
Markets  in  Focus,  ADI  and  the  February 
1977  edition  of  Arbitron.  All  figures  were 
computed  on  a  Monday  thru  Friday 
basis. 

Melnyk’s  prime  target  is  the  small  to 
medium  sized  retailer.  “We’re  looking 
for  retailers  who  have  never  used  televi¬ 
sion  but  who  have  used  newspapers  and 
radio,”  Melnyk  said.  “Retailers  with  a 
chain  of  4  to  12  shops.” 

WMAQ’s  retail  division  began  last  Oc¬ 
tober  with  Melnyk’s  arrival.  He  said  his 
idea  for  the  commercial  blossomed  dur¬ 
ing  a  two  year  stint  with  Sears  Roebuck. 

“1  was  continually  astonished  that 
these  men  (Sears  media  planners)  had 
the  impression  that  the  Tribune  had  the 
greatest  reach,”  Melynk  said.  “We 


(WMAQ)  felt  that  there  was  a  terrific 
need  for  this  type  of  commercial.  The 
idea  had  been  cooking  in  my  system  for  a 
long  time.” 

Melynk  insists  that  he  is  not  selling 
television  as  an  exclusive  medium.  He 
feels  that  the  key  to  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  is  reach  and  frequency  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  a  media 
mix.  “We  recognize  newspapers  as  a 
valid  instrument,”  he  told  E&P.  “But 
we  do  try  to  talk  retailers  into  diminish¬ 
ing  their  newspaper  coverage  and  adding 
television. 

When  asked  what  the  retailers’  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  commercial  had  been, 
Melnyk  replied,  “Absolutely  fantastic.” 
A  new  60-second  spot  is  planned  for 
sometime  this  month.  Melnyk  also  said 
that  the  local  CBS  television  affiliate 
might  be  scheduling  similar  spots. 

As  far  as  the  Trib  is  concerned, 
WMAQ  is  simply  playing  number  games 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  aver¬ 
age  retailer’s  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  use  and  terminology  of  television. 

“In  order  for  a  retailer  to  reach  81%  of 
the  adults  in  the  A.D.I.  (Chicago  Area  of 
Dominant  Influence),  he  would  have  to 
run  one  television  commercial  every  15 
minutes  from  sign-on  to  sign-off.  That’s 
400  commercials  per  week,”  Vince 
Riordan,  assistant  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tribune,  pointed  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  ad  a  day  in  the  Trib 
will  reach  43%  of  the  adults  in  the 
A.D.I. ,  Riordan  said.  “They’re 
(WMAQ)  comparing  apples  to  oranges.” 

Riordan  feels  that  a  more  accurate  ap¬ 
proach  would  be  to  compare  an  equal 
number  of  ads  or  spots  run  in  the  Trib  or 
on  WMAQ.  According  to  Markets  in 
Focus,  if  a  retailer  were  to  buy  five 
commercials  on  WMAQ  between  3:30 
and  5  p.m.,  he  would  reach  only  8%  of 
the  adults  in  the  A.D.I.  Five  commer¬ 
cials  on  the  late  news  would  bring  a 
reach  of  34%  of  the  adults  in  the  A.D.I. 
These  numbers  are  below  the  Trib’s 
reach  of  43%. 

In  Riordan’s  opinion,  the  only  way  tv 
can  zero  in  on  specific  customers  is  by 
“adding  more  zeroes  to  the  price  of 
reaching  them.”  Riordan  also  pointed 
out  that  for  a  one  location  retailer  who 
draws  90%  of  his  customers  from  a 
15-mile  radius,  tv  is  probably  the  most 
cost  inefficient  media  he  could  buy. 
Even  with  a  dozen  locations,  Riordan 
said,  tv  limits  the  amount  of  merchandise 
a  retailer  can  display.  “In  newspapers 
you  can  show  more  merchandise  and 
quickly  change  times,  prices  or  styles,  to 
meet  changing  consumer  demands.  With 
tv  you  have  to  produce  a  new 


commercial — a  cost  often  overlooked  by 
tv  time  salesmen.” 

Frank  Gurda,  regional  manager  of 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  says 
Tribune  advertising  is  a  bargain.  His  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  an  ad  in  the  Tribune 
will  reach  300%  more  people  than  a  tv 
spot  during  prime  time,  at  about  Vs  the 
cost.  “This  figure  is  based  on  the  Market 
Media  Guide  1977  Summer  Edition 
which  is  accepted  by  most  (advertising) 
agencies  around  the  country  as  a  reliable 
source,”  Gurda  said. 

Les  Bridges,  Tribune  creative  direc¬ 
tor,  called  the  WMAQ  commercial  “a 
tremendous  waste.”  People  watching 
television  are  not  as  ready  to  be  hit  with 
that  kind  of  information  as  they  are  when 
they  sit  down  with  a  media  book.  Bridges 
said. 

Bridges  also  felt  that  WMAQ’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  newspaper  ads  being  stale  was 
uncalled  for.  “I  know  a  newspaper  is 
fresh  every  day.  Any  person  in  or  out  of 
tv  can  say  that  with  a  straight  face. 

Few  co-op  dollars  are 
used  for  classified 

A  mini-survey  of  classified  managers 
taken  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  at  the  June  ANCAM  meeting  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  shows  that  very 
few  newspapers  get  Va  or  more  of  their 
classified  linage  paid  for  in  part  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  form  of  co-op  allow¬ 
ances. 

Only  three  of  the  77  classified  man¬ 
agers  responding  said  that  manufacturer 
co-op  dollars  pays  for  Va  or  more  of  their 
classified  linage.  Another  45  classified 
managers  said  co-op  dollars  pay  for  Vk  or 
less  of  their  total  classified  linage  and  29 
CAMS  said  none  of  their  classified  linage 
is  paid  for  by  co-op  allowances. 

The  larger  papers  did  not  do  as  well  as 
the  smaller  papers  in  the  amount  of 
classified  linage  paid  for  by  co-op  dol¬ 
lars.  Of  the  22  classified  managers  who 
responded  in  the  over  201 ,000  circulation 
category,  12  reported  receiving  no  classi¬ 
fied  linage  paid  for  in  part  by  co-op  al¬ 
lowances.  In  contrast,  in  the  under  91 ,000 
circulation  category,  23  of  33  classified 
managers  reported  that  at  least  some  of 
their  classified  linage  is  paid  for  by 
manufacturer  co-op  dollars. 

African  news  service 
formed  in  London 

Puri  News  Service  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  formed  Harambee  African 
News  Service. 

Shamlal  Puri,  managing  editor,  said 
the  news  service  was  formed  to  “bridge 
the  gap  between  the  Western  media  and 
information  from  Africa.”  Puri  News 
Service  has  a  network  of  correspondents 
all  over  Africa  and  the  Third  World,  Puri 
said. 
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A  Message  Fnmi  The  Kingdom  Of 

Saudi  Arabia 


A  Special  Relationship . . . 

An  unprecedented  economic,  strategic  and  human  relationship 
has  developed  since  the  1930s  and  especially  during  the  1970s 
between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  now 
known  to  contain  almost  a  fourth  of  the  world’s  proven  oil 
reserves  (a  third  of  the  Free  Worid’s).  Saudi  Arabia  invites  your 
consideration  of  the  tremendous  two-way  trade  which  has  built 
up  between  the  two  countries,  the  stiU  greater  opportunities 
ahead  as  Saudi  Arabia’s  own  development  broadens  and 
deepens,  and  the  many  shared  interests  and  responsibilities  of 
the  two  nations  toward  each  other,  the  international  economy, 
and  the  stability  and  well  being  of  not  only  the  strategically 
critical  Middle  East  but  also  much  of  the  noncommunist  world. 

As  working  partners,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States 
provide  key  elements  to  the  economy  and  well  being  of  the 
other. 

Saudi  Arabia,  now  the  largest  source  of  imported  oil  for  the 
U.S.,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  142  billion  dollar,  five-year  develop¬ 
ment  program  and  will  offer  even  greater  trading  opportunities 
in  the  1980s  and  beyond.  It  is  seeking  goods  and  services  to  help 
assure  a  better  life  and  broader  economy— and  has  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  obtain  them. 

The  United  States  in  turn,  while  needing  additional  oil  even 
with  conservation  and  supplementary  sources  of  energy,  has  a 
vast  array  of  modem  technology,  skilled  services  and  proven 
experience  to  trade  in  support  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  development. 

This  special  relationship  has  been  in  the  making  for  almost 
half  a  century. 

The  founder  of  modem  Saudi  Arabia,  King  Abdul  Aziz 
al-Saud,  worked  unceasingly  from  his  first  coming  to  power  near 
the  turn  of  the  century  until  his  death  in  1953  to  unify  and 
develop  his  country,  working  with  Americans  to  develop  the 
Kingdom’s  oil  reserves  and  drawing  on  outside  resources  when¬ 
ever  useful. 

The  King’s  decision  to  forge  a  special  relationship  with  the 
United  Stales  coincided  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
convictions  about  the  mutual  long-term  interests  of  the  two 
nations  and  the  importance  of  those  to  the  security  and  well 
being  of  the  noncommunist  nations. 

The  vision  of  the  two  leaders  has  emerged  into  economic 
reality  during  the  ensuing  thirty  years  and  more.  The  Saudi 
Arabian  aspects  of  the  working  partnership  have  steadily  been 
expanded  and  strengthened  under  the  leadership  of  King  Faisal 
and,  since  1975,  of  King  Khalid  and  Crown  Prince  Fahd. 


His  Majesty  King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia 


Newsweek/Wally  McNamee 


HRH  Crown  Prince  Fahd  confers  with  President  Carter  in  Washington,  DC., 
May  23-24, 1977. 


The  future  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  future  of  the 
United  States  are  tied  together  very  closely  in  an 
irrevocable  way.” 

-  President  Jimmy  Carter-  May  24, 1977 


Foreign  Minister  HRH  Prince  Saud  al-Faisal,  Minister  of  Finance  Mohammed  Atxi 
al-Khail  and  Minister  of  Industry  Dr.  Ghazi  Algosaibi  with  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale,  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  and  Presidential  advisor  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 


Saudi-U.S.  trade  has  become  a  great  two-way  flow: 

•  For  an  enei^y-hungry  U.S.,  Saudi  Arabia  is  now  furnishing 
close  to  a  million  and  a  half  barrels  of  oil  every  day.  (Arab  and 
Gulf  sources  provide  nearly  45%  of  all  U.S.  oil  imports— almost 
a  fifth  of  all  oil  used  by  Americans.) 

•  Saudi-U.S.  trade  in  other  goods  and  services  has  similarly 
grown  tremendously.  Last  year  American  firms  sold  some  $4 
billion  to  Saudi  Arabia;  and  a  Wall  Street  Journal  report  this 
spring  found  another  $27  billion  worth  of  contracts  for  future 
deliveries  were  awarded  last  year.  The  United  States  has  long 
been  Saudi  Arabia’s  largest  trading  partner,  though  America’s 
share  has  eroded  somewhat  in  the  last  several  years  underworld¬ 
wide  competition,  just  as  the  Kingdom  is  importing  far  more 
than  ever  before.  (Overall  Arab-U.S.  trade  has  grown  from 
barely  over  a  billion  dollars  at  the  start  of  this  decade  to  $7 
billion  last  year  and  will  exceed  $10  billion  annually  within  the 
next  several  years.  That  mirrors  the  fact  the  Arab  countries  now 
constitute  the  world’s  fastest  growing  major  market.) 


‘*Awe-Inspiring”  Endeavors 

By  any  yardstick,  Saudi  Arabia’s  development  program  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  challenging  ever  undertaken. 

•  Two  major  industrial  areas  with  global  significance— each 
costing  over  $40  billion— are  now  being  built,  one  on  the  Gulf 
just  north  of  the  oil  fields,  at  Jubail;  and  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  country,  on  the  Red  Sea,  at  Yanbu,  the  port  city  to  Medina. 
The  industrialization  includes  a  number  of  petro-chemical  plants 
which  should  make  Saudi  Arabia  as  important  in  that  field  in  the 
next  ten  years  as  it  has  already  become  in  crude  oil  production; 
plus  aluminum,  iron-processing,  fertilizer,  oil-refining,  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  integrated  plants  and  light  industries. 

•  A  gas-gathering  system  to  put  to  use  the  six  to  seven  billion 
dollars  worth  of  natural  gas  being  flared  off  unused  each  year. 
The  London  Financial  Times  this  spring  described  the  gas¬ 
gathering  system  as  “awe-inspiring... the  biggest  industrial 
project  the  world  has  ever  known.” 

Some  $18  billion  is  being  invested  in  water  desalination  plants, 
continuing  a  program  which  began  with  joint  Saudi-U.S.  con¬ 
struction  of  a  five  million  gallon  desalination  plant  at  the  port  city 
of  Jeddah  over  a  decade  ago.  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  the  world’s 
largest  producer  of  desalinated  water  and  the  leader  in  that  im¬ 
portant  technology  of  the  future. 

Major  projects  like  those  are  only  one  facet  of  Saudi  Arabia’s 
development  program,  and  of  the  opportunities  at  hand  for 
American  and  other  firms  from  throughout  the  world  keenly 
competing  for  this  business.  During  this  half  decade,  the 
Kingdom  is  building  over  300,000  new  dwellings,  2,000  new 
schools  (thus  opening  a  new  school  almost  every  day  during 
this  five-year  program),  25,000  miles  of  new  highways  and  roads, 
major  new  airports  (the  one  for  the  capital  city  of  Riyadh  will  be 
as  big  as  Manhattan  island  and  have  a  mosque  large  enough 
for  many  thousands  of  people),  well  over  50  modem  hospitals 
and  health  care  centers  throughout  the  country,  three  new  uni¬ 
versities  in  addition  to  the  two  already  established,  vocational 
and  technical  institutions,  and  a  broad  range  of  other  new  facil¬ 
ities  and  infrastmcture.  The  scope  of  these  endeavors  is  suggested 
by  the  University  of  Riyadh’s  enlarged  new  campus— it  will 
have  ten  million  square  feet  of  teaching  space,  more  than  at 
Hai’vard,  and  the  eventual  cost  will  be  three  billion  dollars. 


Jeddah,  Port  City  on  Red  Sea 


U.S.  business  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  limited  to  large  firms, 
though  more  than  a  dozen  are  each  doing  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  business  with  the  Kingdom.  More  typical  are  smaller 
architectural,  contractor,  and  other  firms  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Atlanta,  Houston,  Birmingham,  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities  working  on  Saudi  schools,  housing,  and  much  else; 
bath  towels  from  North  Carolina,  bunk  beds  and  banking  from 
New  York;  compressors  from  Pennsylvania;  cranes  from  Ohio 
and  Minnesota;  concrete  building  modules  from  a  Florida  firm 
with  35  emptoyees;  farm  produce  from  a  number  of  states — and 
on  and  on,  big  and  little. 


Imports  in 

Dollars 

(Millions) 


Saudi  Arabian  Trade  With  The  U.S. 
Importt  oi  Goods  and  Sarvicss 


Unique  Religious  Responsibility 

Vast  as  Saudi  Arabia’s  development  plan  is,  it  starts— signifi¬ 
cantly  — with  a  moral  and  not  a  material  objective.  That  objective, 
explicitly  given  first  priority  in  the  plan,  is  maintenance  of  the 
religious  and  moral  values  of  Islam. 

For  Saudi  Arabia  carries  a  unique  religious  responsibility.  It 
is  the  keeper  of  Islam’s  two  holiest  places:  Mecca,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Prophet  Muhammed— the  city  where  Islam’s  holy  shrine, 
the  Kaaba  is  located— and  Medina,  the  city  of  the  Prophet’s 
burial.  (Islam’s  third  holiest  site,  the  place  of  the  Prophet’s  ascen¬ 
sion,  is  in  Jerusalem.)  And  it  is  to  Mecca  that  over  a  million 
faithful  come  each  year  on  the  pilgrimage  which  every  Moslem 
is  enjoined  to  perform  at  least  once  during  his  lifetime.  They 
come  from  every  region  on  earth— the  Middle  East,  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe,  America— and  their  annual  gathering  consti¬ 
tutes  the  world’s  greatest  religious  assembly. 

Islam  is  a  religion  which  preaches  equality  among  men  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  a  single  God.  The  message  of  Islam 
was  Arabia’s  most  profound  gift  to  the  world.  Within  a  few 
decades  of  the  Prophet’s  death  (in  632  A.D.)  the  Islamic  influ¬ 
ence  had  spread  west  across  North  Afiica  to  Europe,  east  across 
Iran  and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  And  with  it  came  the  great 
flowering  of  Arab  culture  which  so  helped  to  enlighten  Europe 
in  its  Dark  Ages.  Arab  scholars  made  contributions  to  astronomy, 
architecture,  medicine  and  chemistry;  they  invented  algebra  and 
revolutionized  mathematics  with  Arabic  numerals,  and  with 
decimals. 

A  great  renaissance  is  now  taking  place  in  the  Arab  world. 
Clearly,  there  is  benefit  to  be  had  by  all  in  the  renewed  inter¬ 
changes  taking  place  between  the  Arab  and  Western  worlds— 
in  the  kind  of  working  partnership  now  existing  between  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the  modem 
interdependent,  international  community. 


A  new  school  every  day  is  being  opened  in  this  half  decade. 


A  “Perspective  For  Journalists” 
is  offered  on  the  following  page 


Royal  Embassy  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Kaaba  in  Mecca 


Perspective  For  Journalists 


Saudi  Arabia’s 
Growing  Pains 

Many  articles  have  appeared  in  the  American  press  about  the 
chanfiinfi  economy  of  Saadi  Arabia.  The  Saadi  Arabian  Min¬ 
ister  of  I ndastiy  and  Electricity,  Dr.  Ghazi  Alf>o.saibi  has  met 
freqaently  with  correspondents  from  the  world's  leading  news¬ 
papers.  Minister  Algosaibi  (who  was  edacated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California}  has  recently  held  open  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  fiiven  on-the-record  inteiriews  with  reporters  from 
American  pablications  incladinfi  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall 
Street  Joarnal,  the  Washington  Post,  New.sweek,  Time,  and  the 
wire  .seivices. 

Followhifi  are  .some  of  his  comments  which  have  appeared  in 
the  pre.s.s. 

The  foreign  press  used  to  complain  that  the  Saudi  people  were 
sleeping,  that  they  never  moved  and  that  they  were  living  in  the 
1 3th  and  14th  century. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  the  press  is  complaining  that  we  are 
moving  too  fast,  that  we  are  spending  too  much  money.  They 
say  we  aie  changing  our  own  traditions,  destroying  our  own 
society.  I  really  don't  know  what  we  are  expected  to  do. 

“Look  what  they  are  doing  to  their  way  of  life,”  they  say. 
“The  Government  is  so  greedy.  It  keeps  all  the  money  and  the 
people  suffer." 

But  when  we  spend  it.  they  say  “look  at  the  inflation.  They 
are  crazy.  They  are  spending  every  penny  they  have.” 

So  really,  1  am  glad  that  we  are  not  dying  to  please  you.  Be¬ 
cause  if  we  were  we  would  get  nowhere. 

What  we  are  doing  in  industry  is  something  we  consider  to  be 
very  modest.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  be  an  industrialized  country. 
Take  a  country  like  Canada,  which  has  three  times  our  popula¬ 
tion.  It  has  about  30.000  manufacturing  units.  When  we  say  we 
are  going  to  build  1 ,000  manufacturing  units,  that  doesn't  make 
us  a  Canada 

I  don't  think  that  in  20  or  30  years  anyone  will  classify  Saudi 
Arabia  as  an  industrial  country.  We  know  there  is  no  shortcut  to 
industrialization  and  development.  We  know  it  is  a  hard  uphill 
struggle. 

We  have  been  blessed  or  cursed  with  some  natural  resources, 
namely  oil  and  gas.  Where  there  are  abundant  sources  of  energy, 
you  should  bring  industry.  It's  no  longer  feasible  to  bring  energy 
to  industry.  Now  it's  becoming  the  pattern  to  bring  industry  to 
eneiigy.  If  you  are  wondering  why  this  never  happened  before, 
it's  because  we  couldn't  afford  it. 

We  have  always  had  natural  gas,  which  was  burned  off,  for 
we  never  had  enough  money  to  build  a  gas-gathering  system  for 
industrial  purposes.  Now  the  policy  is  to  utilize  this  gas  to  pro¬ 
duce  petrochemicals,  steel  mills,  fertilizer  and  iiluminum. 


You  sometimes  think  we  are  doing  things  too  fast.  But  think 
what  this  country  was  like.  1  was  bom  in  1940.  My  mother  died 
of  typhoid  because  there  was  no  doctor  in  town.  She  was  only 
28.  I  almost  lost  my  sight  because  there  was  no  eye  doctor. 
There  were  scorpions  in  our  house;  1  was  stung  more  than  once. 

I  was  lucky  to  survive. 

The  mortality  rate  was  60  to  70  percent.  A  family  had  six  or 
seven  children  in  order  to  end  up  keeping  one  of  them.  We  had 
no  electricity.  The  first  power  station  in  the  Western  world  was 
in  London  in  1 880;  the  first  power  station  in  this  country  was 
built  30  years  ago. 

Now,  if  a  man  lost  his  mother  because  there  was  no  doctor, 
he  would  be  very  anxious  to  have  about  10  hospitals.  This  may 
congest  the  ports.  It  may  create  pressures,  but  he  will  still  want 
to  see  the  hospitals  built. 

Unless  you  bear  in  mind  this  yearning  of  our  people  for  a 
better  life  after  3,000  years  of  subhuman  existence  you  will  not 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  are  trying  to  achieve  our  goals  with  little  trained  man¬ 
power,  with  no  sophistication  and  with  very  poor  public  rela¬ 
tions.  We  are  not  very  good  at  explaining  or  presenting  ourselves 
because  we  are  new  at  it.  We  have  managed  to  make  many 
mistakes. 

We  have  waste.  There  is  some  corruption,  but  1  don't  think 
we  have  more  than  our  share.  There  have  been  some  profiteers, 
some  who  benefited  from  inflationary  trends.  But  1  think  you’ll 
find  the  vast  majority  honest  and  hard  working. 

But  you  as  journalists  know,  when  a  dog  bites  a  man  it’s  not 
news.  Only  when  the  man  bites  the  dog  it  is  news.  This  is  why 
those  whp  do  an  honest  job  are  never  reported,  only  scandals 
are  given  emphasis.  This  is  the  way  things  are.  We  are  not  com¬ 
plaining  about  it.  But  1  think  if  you  put  yourselves  in  our  posi¬ 
tion,  you  will  find  out  that  we  haven't  done  too  badly. 

Because  we  have  managed  to  maintain  a  very  clear  perspec¬ 
tive,  we  didn't  have  any  of  the  arrogance  of  power  or  arrogance 
of  wealth.  We  have  maintained  humility  while  recognizing  that 
circumstances  forced  upon  us  a  role  that  is  greater  than  would 
have  been  the  case  without  the  oil  situation. 

And  we  have  done  our  part  to  the  third  world.  We  have  given, 
on  per  capita  terms,  about  200  times  nwre  than  the  United 
States  has  ever  given.  And  we  did  not  forget  our  responsibility 
to  the  West.  This  is  not  for  any  propaganda  reason,  but  because 
we  are  fully  aware  that  our  system  is  integrated  with  the  free 
world.  In  fact,  the  whole  world  is  integrated  now— 1  don't  think 
you  can  have  poverty  amidst  plenty  anymore.  As  long  as  you 
have  ptx)r  people  and  rich  people  in  the  world,  this  creates  ten¬ 
sion,  this  cultivates  all  our  polarities. 

1  just  want  to  ask  that  if  you  find  our  roads  too  congested,  or 
if  we  have  power  failures  or  if  you  are  faced  with  inconveniences 
—these  are  growth  pains  for  which  we  apologize.  We  ask  you 
not  to  judge  us  too  harshly.  We  only  ask  you  to  put  yourselves 
in  our  shoes. 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Retail  looms  large  for 

The  growing  awareness  by  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  close  link  in  the  sale  of  national 
and  retail  advertising,  in  the  opinion  of 
Jim  Cunniff,  executive  vicepresident  and 
retail  sales  director  of  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Many  newspapers,  in  the  last  year, 
have  merged  their  national  and  retail  de¬ 
partments.  Also,  the  beefing  up  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  retail 
division  is  reaching  a  point  where  indus¬ 
try  observers  like  Cunniff  believe  that 
the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  retail  efforts  will  dominate  its  ac¬ 
tivities. 

To  Branham,  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  national  reps  in  the  business,  sell¬ 
ing  local  advertising  on  the  national 
level  is  old  hat.  Back  in  1963,  after  a 
survey  among  his  newspaper  clients  re¬ 
vealed  a  keen  interest  by  publishers  in 
having  their  national  sales  rep  contact 
chain. store  headquarters  often  in  distant 
cities  from  home  base,  Frank  Stapleton, 
president  of  Branham,  hired  Cunniff 
away  from  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  where  he  was  department 
store  manager  and  set  up  a  retail  divi¬ 
sion. 

“At  first  we  worried  about  whether 
the  Madison  Avenue  types  we  had  on 
our  sales  staff  would  feel  comfortable 
selling  retail  advertising,’’  said  Cunniff, 
“but  we  found  that  4  out  of  5  of  our  sales 
people  had  retail  selling  experience  in 
former  newspaper  jobs.  We  soon  found 
out,  as  newspapers  are  becoming  aware 
today,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
local  retailers’  problems  and  needs  helps 
sell  not  only  retail  advertising  but  na¬ 
tional  as  well.  With  the  current  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  single  account  executive  on  a 
newspaper  responsible  for  both  national 
and  local  advertising  that  individual 
comes  to  the  distributor  or  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  influence  with  a  good  grasp  of 
product  flow  at  the  store  level  and  with 
retailer’s  competitive  and  other  prob¬ 
lems.  Such  a  newspaper  salesman  be¬ 
comes  a  valuable  ally  for  us  in  our  efforts 
to  sell  his  paper  to  chain  executives  as 
well  as  national  advertisers.’’ 

For  some  70  of  its  newspaper  clients 
Branham  sells  retail  advertising  as  well 
as  national.  For  the  former  it  charges  a 
fee  based  on  circulation.  Through  its  18 
branch  offices  and  3  regional  otfices, 
each  with  a  retail  coordinator  it  is  geared 
to  cover  the  nation’s  major  markets 
where  prompt  action  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  is  frequently  required.  “For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  shoe  store  is  opening  in  a  suburban 
shopping  mall.  The  store  name  may  be 
the  XYZ  Shoe  Shop.  A  call  to  our  office 
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Branham 

by  the  newspaper  rep  would  activate  our 
retail  control  system  which  maintains  up 
to  the  minute  information  in  depth  about 
every  chain  in  the  country.  That  shoe 
store  may  be  part  of  a  conglomerate 
operating  under  10  different  store  names. 
We  provide  the  necessary  information 
and  go  after  the  opening  ad  which  gener¬ 
ally  comes  out  of  the  headquarters  of¬ 
fice.’’ 

Cunniff  spent  the  first  full  year  of  his 
association  with  Branham  researching 
and  setting  up  the  Control  System.  “We 
realized  that  to  be  effective  in  selling 
local  advertising  on  the  national  level  we 
had  to  equip  our  salespeople  with  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  chain  he  was 
calling  on.’’  Now,  at  their  fingertips,  is 
such  information  as  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  a  store  emphasizes,  approximate 
size  of  stores,  annual  sales  volume,  loca¬ 
tion  of  branches  and  a  complete  rundown 
on  personnel  and  advertising  buying  in- 
fluentials. 

For  one  chain,  as  an  example  of  the 
depth  of  information  furnished,  the  Con¬ 
trol  Card  noted  “Despite  the  elaborate 
internal  structure  of  this  company,  the 
store  manager  is  still  the  key  man.  He 
has  broad  latitude  in  how  he  chooses  to 
merchandise  and  promote  his  store.  He 
is  personally  responsible  for  its  sales  and 
profits.’’  Further  along,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  Store  Openings  it  is  noted  that  “the 
new  manager  reports  120  days  before  the 
opening  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  make 
contact  with  him  with  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  best  promote  Grand  Opening  as 
well  as  future  ad  strategy.” 

Because  the  opening  of  a  chain  outlet 
in  a  newspaper’s  circulation  area  is  fre¬ 
quently  tantamount  to  obtaining  a  con¬ 
tinuing  advertising  schedule,  Branham 
works  closely  with  the  real  estate  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  chain  stores.  Cunniff  showed 
this  reporter  a  number  of  specifications 
various  chains  laid  down  for  the  type  of 
location  they  considered  as  optimum  for 
a  new  branch.  Such  elements  as  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  income,  employment  levels 
as  well  as  site  availabilities  were  indi¬ 
cated.  “We  transmit  these  requirements 
to  clients  in  cities  which  appear  to  be 
eligible  and  obtain  a  fill-in  on  the  data 
requested.  We’ve  had  some  fine  success 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chain  and  the 
newspaper,’’  Cunniff  said. 

With  about  65%  of  total  newspaper  ad 
revenue  stemming  from  retail  linage. 
Cunniff  sees  the  increased  emphasis  on 
this  category  as  understandable.  He 
thinks  the  threat  of  tv  in  this  area  is 
exaggerated.  “Stores  still  need  newspa¬ 
pers  for  merchandising  every  depart¬ 


ment.  Local  shoppers  are  actually  more 
of  a  threat  than  tv.  Effective,  competi¬ 
tively  priced  zoned  circulation,’’  he  said, 
“is  the  best  answer  to  the  shoppers.’’ 

Big  apple  crop, 
big  apple  push 

With  an  apple  crop  1 1%  bigger  than 
last  year’s,  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute  is  readying  its 
largest  ad  campaign  in  ten  years,  with 
nearly  $300,000  going  mostly  into  eastern 
New  York  and  New  England  news¬ 
papers  and  mostly  in  October,  which  is 
National  Apple  Month. 

The  campaign,  using  the  theme  “Ap¬ 
ples  are  In,”  will  be  concentrated  in 
newspapers’  best  “Food  Day”  pages, 
with  backup  radio  spots  and  television 
spots. 

Rumrill-Hoyt  is  the  agency. 

Record  pace 

A  record-breaking  year  for  classified 
advertising  at  theLoi  Angeles  Times  was 
continued  with  the  appearance  on  July  3 1 
of  Times’  3-millionth  classified  ad  for 
1977.  The  ad  appeared  nearly  a  month 
earlier  than  the  previous  record  set  on 
August  29,  1973,  and  a  month  ahead  of 
last  year’s  3-millionth  mark  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 


Before  You 
Market  Test  - 
Know  Where 
To  Test! 


New  study  offers  a  telling  look  at 
the  25  most  used  test  markets 
For  your  free  copy  write  to; 
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Wahiheim  named 
publisher  of  Cox’s 
Mesa  Tribune 

Charles  A.  Wahiheim,  46,  publisher  of 
Today  community  newspapers  of 
Phoenix,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Corporation  of 
Mesa,  effective  immediately. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Charles  E.  Glover,  president  of  Cox  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.  of  Adanta,  Ga. 

The  Mesa  firm,  publisher  of  the  daily 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune,  the  weekly  Sun 
Valley  Spur-Shopper,  and  the  Blythe 
(Calif.)  Palo  Verde  Valley  Times,  also  a 
weekly,  was  acquired  by  the  Cox  firm 
July  1  from  the  Calvert  family  of  Mesa. 

It  was  also  learned  that  Today  News¬ 
papers  has  been  sold  by  United  Media, 
Inc.,  to  Sun  World  Corporation,  a 
southwest  based  company.  Sun  World  is 
active  in  the  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  with  plants  in  Tempe,  Tucson,  and 
El  Paso,  Tex.  Terms  of  the  sale  were  not 
disclosed. 

Wahiheim  came  to  Phoenix  in  1973 
and  has  served  as  president  or  publisher 
of  Today  Newspapers  since  then.  Prior 
to  1973,  Wahiheim  was  executive  vice- 
president  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Wahiheim,  who  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  Rock  Island,  III.,  spent  12  years 
with  Copley  Newspapers,  where  his  final 
position  was  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Sacramento  Union. 

NRMA  publishes  tv 
ad  guidebook 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
has  published  a  guidebook  on  television 
advertising. 

Chapters  in  the  book  were  written  by 
retail  tv  advertising  specialists.  Called 
“Profitable  Retail  Television  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  the  book  sells  for  $8.95  to  mem¬ 
bers;  non-members,  $13.95.  It  can  be  or¬ 
dered  through  Book  Order  Department, 
NRMA,  100  West  31st  St.,  N.Y.  10001 . 

“The  television  medium  is  now  used 
by  70%  of  stores  doing  annual  volumes 
of  over  $5  million,  and  by  50%  of  those  in 
stores  doing  under  that  figure  each  year, 
according  to  merchants  responding  to  a 
recent  NRMA  survey,”  the  association 
said. 


Joins  N  W  Ayer 

Thomas  J.  McCabe  has  joined  N  W 
Ayer  ABH  International,  New  York,  as 
an  associate  director.  Previously,  he  was 
vicepresident  and  associate  media  direc¬ 
tor  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  where  he 
worked  for  17  years. 


Charles  A.  Wahiheim 


Early-morning 
edition  planned 

Dallas  Times  Herald  will  begin  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  early-morning  edition  for 
newsstand  sales  effective  September  12, 
according  to  James  F.  Chambers,  Jr., 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  new  edition,  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  6  a.m.,  will  include  all  the  regular 
features  of  the  Times  Herald,  plus  the 
latest  news  and  sports  and  complete 
stock  market  and  financial  reports. 

“The  early-morning  edition  is  being 
launched  to  expand  our  news  coverage 
and  service  to  our  readers,”  said  Ken 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  Times  Herald. 
“The  new  edition  will  not  affect  our  reg¬ 
ular  coverage  and  we  will  continue  to 
publish  our  normal  afternoon  editions  for 
home  delivery  and  evening  street  sales.” 

The  new  edition  represents  the  second 
major  publishing  change  for  The  Times 
Herald  in  the  past  two  years.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1975,  it  switched  from  a  Saturday 
afternoon  publication  to  a  Saturday 
morning  edition  in  order  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  weekend  reading  habits.  Since  then, 
Saturday  circulation  has  climbed  more 
than  30  per  cent. 

Ad  Bureau  revises 
1976  ad  dollar  figures 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
has  revised  downward  its  estimate  of 
1976  total  newspaper  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  to  $9.91  million  from  $10.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  earlier  preliminary  estimate  has 
been  adjusted  to  make  allowance  for 
format  changes  that  complicated  the 
comparison  of  1975  and  1976  linage  for  a 
number  of  newspapers,  according  to  a 
bureau  research  department  report. 

The  bureau  points  out  that  advertising 
investments  include  commissions  and 
production  costs,  as  well  as  space 
charges,  and  are  not  identical  to  revenue 
receipts  by  newspapers. 


Newspapers  used 
to  locate  witness 

Who  says  newspapers  can’t  be  a  police 
department’s  best  friends?  In  an  attempt 
to  locate  an  unidentified  witness  to  a 
fatal  traffic  collision,  the  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  Police  Department  sought  the 
help  of  110  Pennsylvania  newspapers — 
and  got  results  in  five  days. 

A  fatal  collision  occurred  in  Fairfax 
County  near  Dulles  International  Airport 
on  July  21  and  one  of  the  most  vital  wit¬ 
nesses,  an  unidentified  Pennsylvania 
man,  left  the  scene  of  the  fiery  wreck 
before  police  officers  had  an  opportunity 
to  interview  him.  Four  members  of  a 
Virginia  family  were  killed  in  the  wreck. 

Another  witness  told  officers  about  the 
Pennsylvania  man,  but  all  that  was 
known  was  the  fact  that  he  had  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  license  tags  and  said  that  he  had  to 
get  back  to  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  man’s  license  tag  number 
was  also  unknown,  the  Department’s 
Media  Relations  Section  decided  to  take 
a  chance  and  conduct  a  “needle  in  the 
haystack”  search  with  the  help  of 
Pennsylvania’s  newspaper  editors. 

Using  an  Editor  &  Publisher  Year¬ 
book,  letters  were  sent  to  the  editors  of 
all  Pennsylvania  dailies  explaining  that 
the  unidentified  man  was  a  vital  witness 
and  seeking  their  cooperation  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  short  news  release  about  the  colli¬ 
sion.  The  letters  were  mailed  on  July  29. 

On  August  2  the  witness,  a  resident  of 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  called  the  Fair¬ 
fax  County  Police  and  said  he  had  read 
the  article  in  the  Hanover  Sun.  He 
explained  that  he  did  not  realize  how 
crucial  his  testimony  would  be  at  the 
time  the  collision  occurred. 

With  the  witness  located  and  the 
investigation  completed,  the  Department 
wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to 
those  editors  who  assisted  in  the  search. 

Carlton  100’s  set 
to  go  national 

Carlton  lOO’s  Filter  Cigarettes  are 
scheduled  for  national  introduction  on 
August  15,  according  to  Charles  H.  Mul¬ 
len,  vicepresident-sales  of  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company.  Carlton  lOO’s  were  ini¬ 
tially  introduced  in  the  Sacramento, 
California,  area  in  April. 

Carlton,  the  pioneer  low-tar  brand, 
was  introduced  in  the  king-size  length  in 
January  1964,  and  was  the  first  cigarette 
product  to  show  tar  and  nicotine  content 
printed  on  the  face  of  the  package. 

The  low-tar  category  is  the  fastest 
growing  segment  in  the  cigarette  indus¬ 
try.  According  to  independent  analysts, 
low-tar  cigarettes  now  account  for  over 
20%  of  all  cigarette  sales,  compared  with 
17%  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  advertising  agency  for  Carlton 
l(X)’s  is  F.  William  Free  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


RECORD  OnSH  PRESS  SUV 


Detroit  Free  Press’ $19-million  Rockwell-Goss 
offset  buy  called  forerunner  of  more  big  conversions 


DETROIT  —  Walter  Hempton,  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  said  here  today  that  his 
paper’s  recent  decision  to  go  offset 
was  strongly  influenced  by  what  he 
termed  the  "dramatic  breakthrough 
in  waste  control.”  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  breakthrough  will 
make  the  Free  Press’  $  19-million 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  press  purchase 
"a  forerunner  to  many  more  big  daily 
conversions.” 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  the  fourth 


largest  morning  newspaper  in  the 
U.S.,  and  will,  with  this  purchase, 
become  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  printed  primarily  by  offset. 
The  purchase  consists  of  36 
Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  units, 
20  half-decks,  six  3:2  Imperial  fold¬ 
ers,  and  the  Rockwell-Goss  Press 
Control  System  with  the  Page  Area 
Reader  (PCS/PAR). 

Waste  reduction  a  major  concern 
Hempton  said  the  decision  to  con¬ 
vert  was  a  long  time  in  the  making. 


Walter  Hempton,  Free  Press  director  of  operations. 


"Our  major  concern,”  he  said,  "was 
the  ability  of  a  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  like  ours  to  justify  the  kind  of 
waste  we  feared  we  might  encounter 
with  offset.  So  our  first  decision  was 
to  seriously  consider  the  feasibility  of 
offset  and  the  impact  of  new  waste 
control  technologies.”  At  that  time, 
he  said.  Free  Press  study  teams 
began  looking  at  various  types  of 
press  equipment  and  studying  alter¬ 
native  site  concepts. 

"We  had  extensive  experience  with 
Rockwell-Goss  equipment  and  serv¬ 
ice,”  said  Hempton,  "since  our  plant 
consists  entirely  of  their  presses,  as 
do  many  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
Knight-Ridder  group  of  which  we’re 
part.  However,  current  Free  Press 
equipment  is  all  letterpress,  and  the 
move  to  offset  was  such  a  big  one  that 
we  wanted  to  explore  very  carefully 
before  choosing  Rockwell-Goss  or 
any  other  kind  of  offset  equipment. 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  plants  studied 
"We  took  a  firsthand  look  at  a 
number  of  major  U.S.  and  European 
installations.  We  were  particularly 
impressed  with  what  the  San  Diego 
Tribune  and  the  Portland  Oregonian 
had  done  in  bringing  their  waste  fac¬ 
tor  on  the  Metro-Offset  presses 
nearly  back  to  and  under  that  of 
letterpress.  We  now  believe  that  in 
time  we  can  certainly  do  as  well. 
Dramatic  breakthrough  in  waste  control 
*Tt  was  this  dramatic  break¬ 
through  in  waste  control  —  due 
primarily  to  computer  control  over 
ink  and  water  settings  —  that  re¬ 
solved  any  remaining  doubts  about 
the  feasibility  of  our  switching  to 
offset.  And  we  included  the  PCS/PAR 
in  our  pimchase  for  that  reason. 

( continued  on  page  2 ) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Press  Control  System  console 


Hempton  and  Richard  Hirst,  Rockwell-Goss  manager  of  Group  Newspaper 
Accounts,  discuss  the  new  Free  Press  plant. 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 

Detroit  Free  Press 

(continued) 

"The  speed  and  reliability  we  saw 
in  Metro-Offset  presses  around  the 
country,”  continued  Hempton,  "was 
another  thing  that  moved  us  closer  to 
a  decision  for  Rockwell-Goss.  And,  of 
course,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
product  over  stereotype  or  direct 
litho  played  a  major  role  in  our 
choice,  since  quality  was  also  one  of 
our  prime  incentives  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  offset.” 


The  Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  press 


Free  Press  anticipates  advantages 
In  speaking  of  the  new  plant, 
Hempton  said  it  would  enable  the 
Free  Press  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
circulation  growth  it  has  enjoyed 
over  the  past  ten  years.  "This  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  such  momen¬ 
tum  and,  equally  important,”  he  said, 
"it  will  give  our  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  a  more  attractive  paper.  Its 
superior  color  will  give  us  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge,  particularly  in  supple¬ 
ments.” 

Rockwell-Goss  role  in  conversion  I 
Hempton  said  the  conversion  is  re¬ 
garded  at  the  Free  Press  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  they  are  all  looking  forward  to. 
Speaking  of  the  role  Rockwell-Goss 
will  play,  he  expressed  confidence  in 
the  press  manufacturer’s  after-sale 
support. 

"The  way  we  look  at  it,”  he  said, 
_ "we’re  in  this  togeth¬ 
er.  We’re  going  to  lean 
on  them  for  support. 
We’ll  seek  their  advice 
in  training  and  their 
assistance  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  new  operation. 
We’ll  draw  on  their 
research  and  develop¬ 
ment  background  to 
tie  us  in  with  others 
who’ve  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences  and  to  help 
bring  our  people  up 
to  speed  with  the  new 
technology. 

"Our  experience 
with  Rockwell-Goss,” 
Hempton  summed  up, 
"has  been  one  of  trust 


and  truthfulness.  'They’ve  been  re¬ 
sponsive  in  the  past  and  we  expect 
them  to  continue  to  be  so.  We  believe 
that,  with  their  assistance  and  the 
talent  available  here  at  the  Free 
Press,  this  will  become  a  forerunner 
to  many  more  big  daily  offset  conver¬ 
sions.” 

Multi-million-dollar  facility 

The  new  presses  will  be  part  of  a 
multi-million-dollar  production 
facility  to  be  constructed  on  22  acres 
of  property  on  Detroit’s  riverfront. 
Initially,  plans  call  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  to  serve  as  a  satellite  plant,  hous¬ 
ing  the  pressroom,  mailroom  and 
paper  storage  area.  Eventually, 
however.  Free  Press  plans  call  for  all 
the  newspaper’s  offices  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  riverfront  structure. 

The  new  riverfront  location  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  present  Free  Press 
building,  has  direct  access  to  all  the 
major  freeways,  and  will  enable  the 
newspaper  to  receive  newsprint  by 
water  or  rail. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
products  mentioned,  write  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.60650. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  txjsiness 


Fashion  editors  assess 
topics  and  trends 


For  several  weeks  at  the  end  of  June, 
newspaper  fashion  editors  from  across 
the  United  States  gathered  in  New  York 
City  to  see  the  latest  in  couture. 

Editor  &  Publisher  interviewed  many 
of  these  editors,  asking  them  to  describe 
their  most  significant  story  from  the  last 
year,  and  to  explain  what  changes,  if 
any,  they  have  seen  in  fashion  reportage. 

Susan  McKee,  fashion  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  said  her  most 
significant  story  was  about  square  danc¬ 
ing.  “It  really  is  a  ritual,  everything  you 
wear  has  a  reason.  For  example,  one 
woman  told  me  she  wore  so  many  pet¬ 
ticoats  under  a  full  skirt  because  they 
acted  like  a  balance  beam.” 

Changes  McKee  has  seen  are  in 
coverage  of  menswear — “Yes,  there  is 
fashion  in  menswear,” — home  sewing, 
and  beauty.  “Beauty  coverage  used  to 
be  lipstick,”  she  noted,  “but  now  it’s 
treatment  products.” 

The  story  cited  by  Juanita  Kilbourne, 
a  writer  from  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas, 
whose  work  appears  in  the  Johnson  City 
(Kans.)  Sun  Newspapers,  Stillwater 
News  Press,  and  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News-Leader  concerned  denim,  “how  to 
accessorize  blue  jeans  and  overalls.” 
The  H.  D.  Lee  Co.,  denim  producers, 
has  its  home  office  in  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kilbourne  noted. 

She  said  she  had  been  coming  to  the 
N.Y.  fashion  weeks  “forever,”  and 
added  that  she  believed  “fashion  is  in 
everything,  not  just  apparel.” 

According  to  Raymonde  Alexander, 
fashion  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  cosmetics  stories  get  the  most  re¬ 
sponse.  “Women  are  still  looking  for 
hope  in  the  bottle  or  in  ajar,”  she  said. 

Having  covered  fashion  for  twenty 
years,  the  major  change  she  has  seen  is 
from  “designer  dictation  to  individual 
preference.  There  is  more  freedom  in 
choices  of  clothes.” 

The  biggest  fashion  piece  at  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star,  reported  wo¬ 
men’s  editor  Hermine  Sherman,  was  a 
32-page  spring  fashion  supplement,  the 
paper’s  largest. 

Of  changes  in  fashion  reporting, 
Sherman  said,  “Women  have  a  bigger 
hand  in  the  selection  of  articles;  they’re 
not  controlled  by  the  front  office.” 

Peggy  Hlavacek  of  the  Omaha  Sun 
mentioned  an  article  on  how  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  energy  crisis  af¬ 
fect  fashion  as  her  significant  story.  “We 
come  from  a  cold  state,  and  wool  is  in 
short  supply  and  costly,”  she  noted. 

“1  think  that  when  the  (stock)  market 
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got  tight,  clothes  became  simpler,  more 
refined,  ‘people’  clothes.  We  don’t  have 
the  excesses  of  30  years  ago,”  she  said. 

An  “on-going  series  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  making  your  fashion  budget 
cover  changes  in  fashion”  was  the  story 
chosen  by  Lois  Fegan,  family  editor  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  It 
was  a  how-to  piece,  “how  to  best  fill  in 
and  fit  in  as  minor  changes  come  about 
without  bankrupting  yourself,”  she  said. 

A  one-time  reporter  at  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  state  house  in  the  1940’s,  Fegan 
said  fashion  writers  fill  a  special  informa¬ 
tion  need  in  their  own  communities. 
“Now  we  are  able  to  pick  out  what  is 
best  for  our  community;  we  must  relate 
fashion  to  our  own  audience,  and  every 
audience  is  different.”  Her  audience  is  a 
“cross-section  of  humanity,  from  teen 
age  girls  to  senior  citizens,”  and  she  said 
she  tries  to  relate  “high  fashion  trends  to 
these  people,  and  to  where  they  wear 
their  clothes.” 

A  general  theme  chosen  by  G.  Toni 
Baringer,  Watchung  (N.J.)  Suburban 
News,  concerned  “freedom  of  choice — 
fashion  for  everyone.”  She  said  she 
hasn’t  seen  “anything  different”  in  re¬ 
porting  trends,  and  added,  “A  person 
writes  according  to  his  feelings,  lifestyle. 
Two  editors  may  see  the  same  (fashion) 
thing  and  report  them  in  two  different 
ways.” 

Representing  the  Newsport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press,  Kathy  Wells 
explained  that  she  tries  to  make  all  fash¬ 
ion  news  local  by  using  local  models  and 
photographers.  This  is  to  enable  people 
to  “identify  with  it  more,”  she  noted. 

A  story  on  cleaning  closets  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  new  season  drew  an  “amaz¬ 
ing”  response  from  readers,  said  Tere 
Greendorfer,  women’s  fashion  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger.  Green¬ 
dorfer,  who  gets  unusual  story  ideas  in 
travels  with  her  husband  (she  recently 
found  a  former  Jerseyite  in  the  clothing 
business  in  the  town  of  Marble  Falls, 
Tex.,  population  2200),  added  that  she 
finds  fashion  reporting  “more  conversa¬ 
tional,  not  like  formal  writing”  today. 
“It’s  almost  like  talking  to  your  read¬ 
ers.” 

An  article  on  a  fashion  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  International  Ladies  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union  led  Arkansas 
Gazette  fashion  editor  Betty  Fulkerson 
to  a  story  on  the  “monetary  and  job 
value  of  the  fashion  industry  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,”  which  turned  up  some  “surpris¬ 
ing”  results,  she  said. 

Changes  in  reporting  Fulkerson  has 
seen  are  “like  fashion  itself,  in  that  it’s  a 
looser  relationship  in  what  your' re  say¬ 


ing.  There’s  no  more  a  stylized  attitude 
(in  reporting)  than  there’s  a  set  fashion. 
You  talk  about  (fashion)  but  you  don’t 
try  to  direct  it.”  Fulkerson  added  that 
she  tries  to  offer  her  readers  “a  smor¬ 
gasbord  of  what  there  is.” 

According  to  Maury  Landry,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advocate, 
fashion  reporting  used  to  be  “straight 
fashion,  but  now  we  go  behind  the 
scenes  of  it,  into  the  people  who  crash 
fashion  shows,  designers,  lifestyles.” 

A  story  on  a  trip  by  designer  Adele 
Simpson  to  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  was  brought  up  by  Dorothy  Dale 
Trower,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  as 
her  favorite. 

Trower,  who  finds  inspiration  in  live 
interviews  with  designers  and  in  trips  to 
museums,  said  she  sees  “more  and  more 
writers  not  doing  reporting  per  se  but 
writing  about  their  interpretation,  talking 
to  more  designers  and  personalities. 
That’s  as  it  should  be.” 

Sharon  Schlegel  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  chose  a  story  on  fashion  for  heavy 
women  as  her  most  significant;  it  was, 
she  said,  “incredibly  relevant  to  the  av¬ 
erage  person.” 

Discussing  coverage  of  the  fashion 
weeks  in  New  York,  she  stated  that  the 
reporters  there  “write  about  the  event 
and  the  milieu,  how  fashion  is  packaged 
and  sold,  the  entire  hype.”  Fashion 
editors  are  “doing  a  fuller  job  now,”  she 
said,  adding  that  they  have  “gotten  away 
from  the  narrow  kind  of  writing.” 

A  piece  on  “weaving  new  fashion  into 
the  wardrobe  without  throwing  anything 
away”  was  picked  by  Beatrice  Vincent, 
fashion  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  as 
was  an  article  on  the  diminishing  use  of 
women’s  slacks,  mentioned  by  Hulda 
Lawrence,  editor  and  publisher  of  Park 
East,  a  Manhattan  monthly  paper. 
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In  the  Boston  A.D.I. 

(the  nation's  5th  largest) 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Dally  144,755  Sunday  107,311 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 
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Now  we’re  delivering 
your  daily  paper 

90%  on-time. 


Here’s  how  we’ve  improved 
the  Canadian  connection 
to  meet  your  needs ’round-the-clock. 


When  you  contract  for  newsprint, 
you  want  it  there  at  a  certain  time . . . 
for  certain. 

Let’s  face  it,  that  hasn’t  always  been 
the  case  where  Canada’s  concerned. 

But  this  year  we’re  going  all  out  to 
turn  that  into  ancient  history.  And  we’re 
succeeding! 

To  Washington  and  beyond! 

CN,  Canada’s  largest  rail/road 
network,  has  teamed  up  with  our  U.S. 
neighbors  to  provide  superior  across- 
the-border  service  to  the  East  Coast 
newsprint  industry. 

Every  morning  our  special  train, 
the  “Washingtonian”,  leaves  Montreal 
with  your  newsprint  orders. 

Two  days  later  it’s  in  Washington, 
providing  fast  delivery  all  along  the 
line— to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  even 
further  south  via  connecting  railroads. 

You  can  count  on  it.  Better  equipment 
(our  high-volume  boxcars  with  the  plug- 
type  easy-moving  yellow  doors). 
Competitive  rates.  Competitive  transit 
times. 

For  instance,  all  carloads  routed  on 
the  “Washingtonian”  are  blocked 
together  for  through  movement  and 
automatically  go  the  fast  freight  route. 
With  smoother  handling,  minimum 
switching  and  humping,  reduced  car 
cycles. 


Return  with  us. 

We  want  your  business  either  way. 
Going  or  coming.  Weather  or  not. 

Now  you  can  get  extra  capacity  plus 
dependability.  No  question  about  it— 
we’re  the  most  efficient  rail  service 
available  in  either  direction.  And  that 
covers  a  lot  of  ground! 

Ask  your  CN  or  CV  Sales 
Representative  for  a  copy  of  our 
Montreal-Washington  fast-freight 
service  brochure. 

Or  contact:  J.  M.  Provost, 

National  Manager— Forest  Products, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

P.O.  Box  81  (X),  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  H3C3N4. 


I  Distribution 
Systems 

If  there’s  a  better  way,  we’ll  find  it. 


Gannett  sponsors  workshop 
for  journalism  instructors 


By  Barbara  Hartung 

Fourteen  recruits  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  took  a  cram  course  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  July  22-31  on  the  art  of  jumping 
from  city  room  to  classroom. 

The  14  from  universities  across  the 
country  were  selected  from  61  applicants 
for  the  program,  the  Journalism  Teach¬ 
ing  Workshop.  Sponsored  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Journalism,  it 
was  the  first  nationwide  effort  to  give 
journalism  teachers  instruction  in  teach¬ 
ing  methodology. 

Richard  G.  Gray,  coordinator  of  the 
conference  and  director  of  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism,  said 
that  the  idea  for  the  workshop  originated 
with  a  group  of  concerned  individuals  in 
the  Gannett  Foundation  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  who  feel 
the  quality  of  classroom  instruction  in 
journalism  education  needs  upgrading. 

“The  graduate  schools  do  a  commend¬ 
able  job  of  preparing  newly  turned  out 
Ph.D.'s  in  substantive  areas,”  Gray 
explained,  “but  pay  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  helping  doctoral  students  learn 
how  to  teach.”  The  professional  coming 
into  teaching  after  several  years  away 
from  university  life  while  working  in  the 
media  is  even  less  well  prepared,  he  said. 

“Even  those  who  have  had  classroom 
experience,”  Gray  added,  “need  updat¬ 
ing  in  order  to  cope  with  the  dramatic 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
panding  journalism  enrollments,  explod¬ 
ing  knowledge,  the  psychological  make¬ 
up  of  students,  and  the  technolgical  rev¬ 
olution,  presently  sweeping  the  mass 
media.” 

The  Gannett  Foundation  contributed 
$25,000  to  fund  the  program.  Foundation 
officials  will  study  the  results  of  the 
workshop  before  deciding  whether  to  re¬ 
peat  it  or  to  present  a  different  kind  of 
workshop. 

One  suggestion  under  consideration  by 
the  foundation  is  to  offer  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  for  senior  professors  who  would  like 
to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  teaching 
techniques  and  to  study  new 
technologies  available  to  journalism 
education.  This  year’s  workshop  was 
aimed  at  teachers — most  of  them  veteran 
newspeople — with  no  more  than  three 
years'  experience  in  the  classroom. 

The  program  included  a  series  of 
teaching  methodology  workshops  run  by 
three  veteran  teachers  of  writing,  report¬ 
ing  and  editing;  teaching  demonstrations 
by  experienced  university  instructors  in 
non-journalism  fields;  speeches  by  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists;  lectures  on  new 
teaching  technologies,  and  critiques  of 
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the  beginning  teachers’  own  video-taped 
teaching  performances. 

The  sessions  were  conducted  in  Ernie 
Pyle  Hall,  the  newly  refurbished  jour¬ 
nalism  building  at  Indiana. 

When  the  three  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  spoke,  they  urged  teachers  to 
teach  students  how  to  think,  how  to  talk 
to  strangers  and  how  to  write  a  simple, 
declarative  sentence.  The  three  were 
Ralph  Otwell,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Paul  Janensch,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times;  and  Don 
Carter,  vicepresident,  Knight  Ridder 
Newspapers. 

Speaking  on  the  newspaper’s  writing 
needs,  Otwell  told  teachers,  “Bad  writ¬ 
ing  is  like  obscenity.  You  cannot  always 
define  it  but  you  know  it  when  you  see 
it.”  The  student  only  learns  to  write  well 
by  writing  and  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to 
force  the  student  to  write,  he  said. 

“Journalism  is  like  cabinet  making. 
You  can  study  it  for  10  years  but  there 
comes  a  day  when  you  must  go  out  and 
do  it,”  Otwell  emphasized,  demanding 
teachers  provide  the  environment  for 
writing  in  the  classroom. 

Janensch  said  he  also  expects  today’s 
journalism  students  to  have  been  “bap¬ 
tized  in  the  waters  of  reality,”  acquiring 
practical  experience  during  university 


years  through  college  paper  work  or 
summer  internships. 

Looking  into  the  future  editors  told 
educators  they  expect  these  trends  to 
emerge: 

(1)  a  greater  demand  for  newspapers  to 
translate  for  the  audience  complex  con¬ 
cepts  and  terms  into  colloquial  English. 

(2)  more  personalized  journalism  with 
the  writer  a  part  of  the  story,  relating  to 
the  reader. 

(3)  more  people-oriented  stories  read¬ 
ers  can  identify  with. 

(4)  more  features  in  a  light,  carefree 
style,  especially  providing  background 
for  television  news. 

(5)  special  counselors  for  consumers, 
providing  more  helpful  and  useful 
information. 

(6)  more  investigative  reporting  that  is 
understandable,  not  simply  weighty  and 
ponderously  dull. 

(7)  more  emphasis  on  traditional 
newspaper  coverage  of  news  requiring 
reporting  skills. 

Editors  explain  their  seemingly 
dichotomous  demands  evolve  because 
newspapers  must  appeal  to  two  separate 
audiences  today,  Janensch  said.  One  is 
the  conventional  audience,  over  30,  hold¬ 
ing  to  a  traditional  values  system,  and 
the  other  involves  “new  value  people” 
who  are  younger,  have  grown  up  with 
television  and  do  not  hold  to  traditional 
values.  These  people  want  information 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


What  they  didn’t  tell  me  about  teaching 


What  didn’t  they  tell  journalism 
teachers  about  journalism  teaching? 
Plenty. 

Nobody  told  Ralph  Hoi  singer  about  all 
the  paper  grading  he  would  do  when  he 
left  the  newsroom  and  moved  into  the 
classroom  to  teach  reporting,  Holsinger 
told  Gannett  Teaching  Fellows  July  26  at 
Indiana  University  where  he  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism. 

Holsinger,  who  spent  more  than  25 
years  as  a  reporter,  editor  and 
Washington  correspondent,  told  the  Fel¬ 
lows  just  launching  teaching  careers  that 
paper  correcting  and  grading  is  a  most 
effective  teaching  tool  and  urged  the 
teachers  to  grade  as  a  copy  editor  would. 
But  he  recognized  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  the  seemingly  unending  flow  of 
reporting  assignments. 

Teachers  aren’t  told  its  up  to  them  to 
set  standards  and  expectations  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  must  have  demanding 
standards,  he  said.  Students  do  what  a 
teacher  expects  and  they  want  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  he  said. 

The  teacher  alone  controls  whether 
students  will  like  and  respect  him  or  her. 
But  don’t  compromise  standards  for 
wanting  to  be  liked,  he  urged. 

In  addition,  teachers  aren’t  told  about 


the  tough  judgments  they  must  make. 
Students  have  all  sorts  of  reasons  for 
avoiding  work,  Holsinger  said.  “Listen. 
Be  sympathetic.  Make  a  decision.  Then 
stick  to  it  and  be  consistent.” 

There’s  so  much  selling  in  teaching, 
too,  Holsinger  said.  Teachers  need  to 
feel  what  they  are  doing  is  important,  a 
fact  he  suggests  is  directly  related  to  stu¬ 
dent  learning.  But  don’t  mislead  students 
about  the  excitement  of  journalism,  he 
said.  “Tell  them  about  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Students  are  human  beings,  very 
young  human  beings,  who  are  beginning 
to  explore  and  feel  and  understand,  he 
said.  He  urged  teachers  to  listen  but  to 
avoid  moral  judgments  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  play  God. 

“I’ve  learned  that  because  students 
are  human  beings  there  are  many  ways  to 
do  something.  Don’t  make  everyone 
write  the  way  you  do,”  Holsinger  said. 
There’s  no  one  best  way  to  write,  so 
encourage  variety,  he  said.  But  writing 
needs  to  be  logical,  interesting  and  make 
sense.  A  teacher  doesn’t  have  to  be  rigid 
to  have  standards,  he  added. 

And  there’s  no  satisfaction  like  when  a 
former  student  says,  “if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you.  .  .  .’’  These  are  the  rewards  of 
teaching,  he  said. 
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Diaital^  new  on-line  Classified  Management 
System.  It  can  save  you  time  and 
money  on  every  classified  ad  you  write. 


Now  there's  CMS- 11.  A 
Classified  Management  System 
that  delivers  faster  service  and 
lower  costs  in  less  time  than 
any  other  system  you  can  buy. 

With  CMS- 11,  there's  no 
rekeyboarding.  So  there  are  no 
orders  to  lose.  No  slip-ups  to 
make.  No  deadlines  to  miss. 
When  your  customers  call  on 
you,  your  people  call  on 
CMS- 11.  Instantly,  your  class 
ad  form  appears  on  the  video 
screen.  Your  people  simply  fill 
out  the  form  by  filling  in  the 
blanks,  and  CMS- 11  does  the 
rest.  It  automatically  routes  the 
ad  from  ad  taker  to  credit  to 
copy  control,  checking  for  er¬ 
rors  along  the  way.  At  the  same 
time,  CMS- 11  stores  the  infor¬ 
mation  so  you  can  use  it  for 
customer  billing,  management 
reporting,  personnel  sched¬ 
uling,  cost  breakdowns,  etc. 

And  CMS- 11  is  as  fast  as  it 


is  efficient.  In  fact,  your  people 
can  take  orders,  check  credit, 
make  changes  and  quote  prices 
while  your  customer  is  on  the 
phone.  What's  more,  you  can 
use  CMS- 11  with  Digital's 
TMS-11  —  giving  you  the  most 
powerful  classified  and  text 
management  system  you  can 
buy.  With  all  the  local  support 
service  and  training  you'd 
expect  from  one  of  the  world's 
largest  computer  companies. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a 


sure  way  to  get  more  out  of 
your  class  ad  department,  put 
CMS- 11  in  it.  For  details,  write 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Graphic  Arts  Group,  5  Flag¬ 
stone  Drive,  Hudson,  New 
Hampshire  03051.  European 
headquarters;  81  route  de 
I'Aire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Tel: 

42  79  50.  In  Canada:  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

EDSDaSD 


r^gital  Equipment  Corporation,  Graphic  Arts  Group,  5  Flagstone^ 
j  Drive,  Hudson,  New  Hamphire  03051.  | 

I  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  CMS- 11 .  Send  me  your  brochure.  □  j 
I  can't  wait.  Have  a  representative  call.  □  . 

Name _ Title _ _ _ _  ■ 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Coppemd 

Data  on  criteria 


A  few  months  ago  Adriana  Gianturco, 
director  of  the  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  created  an  up¬ 
roar  by  distributing  to  her  employees  a 
memorandum  denouncing  the  use  of 
criteria  and  data  as  singulars.  “I  hope 
never  to  read  another  sentence  which 
goes  like  the  following,”  she  wrote,  cit¬ 
ing,  “The  criteria  for  this  project  has  not 
been  determined.”  In  a  postscript,  she 
explained  that  the  singular  forms  are 
criterion  and  datum. 

There  followed  a  flurry  of  editorials 
and  letters  to  editors  asserting  that  Ms. 
Gianturco  was  (a)  ignorant  (b)  wrong¬ 
headed  (c)  likely  to  waste  tax  dollars  on 
trivialities  (d)  a  nitpicker  (e)  right  (0  an 
espouser  of  half-measures,  since  high¬ 
way  signs,  over  which  she  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  read  thru  instead  of  through. 

She  probably  wishes  she  had  let  criteria 
and  data  alone,  because  the  fuss  only 
reminded  people  that  it  was  her  depart¬ 
ment  that  had  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
translux  signs  over  a  stretch  of  freeway 
to  inform  drivers  of  traffic  conditions 
ahead.  The  system  proved  worse  than 
useless.  And  most  of  the  criteria-data 
letters  were  negative. 

The  consensus  of  current  authorities 
on  usage  is  that  Ms.  Gianturco  is  right 
about  criteria;  it  is  one  of  those 
Latinisms  that  has  kept  its  integrity.  But 
criterions,  a  form  that  might  make  the 
volatile  Ms.  Gianturco  scream,  is  also 
considered  an  acceptable  plural.  As  for 
data,  the  consensus  is  heavily  on  the  side 
of  accepting  it  as  a  singular  (”the  data  is 
unreliable”)  so  Mrs.  Gianturco  only 
broke  even. 

Evidently,  the  public  is  irked  by  the 
idea  that  bureaucrats  are  fiddling  with 
such  matters  while  taxpayers  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  in  some  office. 

Wayward  Words 

Go  public,  originally  a  technical  term 
of  the  stock  market,  seems  to  have  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  gone  public.  As  one  who  knows 
less  than  nothing  about  finance,  1  can 
still  confidently  state  that  go  public,  in  its 
pristine  sense,  meant  to  offer  for  sale  to 
the  public  shares  of  a  company  formerly 
privately  held.  And,  for  that  matter,  in  a 
fiscal  context  it  still  does. 

But  it  has  been  taken  over  (some 
would  say  corrupted)  in  a  general  sense, 
meaning  to  announce  openly  what  was 
previously  kept  quiet.  .As  the  expression 
is  now  used,  the  information  disclosed 
may  be  of  any  kind — a  confession  of 
misdeeds,  a  public  relations  fanfare,  you 
name  it.  Strangely  enough,  not  even  the 
30 


original  go  public  found  its  way  into  the 
dictionaries.  The  word-mongers  must 
have  considered  it  too  specialized  to  be 
given  space. 

As  usual  when  the  public  finds  some¬ 
thing  attractive  in  a  technical  term,  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  bears  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  original.  But  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  at  least,  the  context  seems  cer¬ 
tain  to  prevent  confusion. 


Sfc  He  ^ 


Workshop 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


such  as  how  to  play  tennis  better, 
Janensch  said. 

Audience  appeal  is  a  critical  concern 
for  newspaper  editors.  Carter  explained 
to  teachers,  because  newspapers  need  to 
keep  present  readers,  get  new  readers 
(especially  young  ones)  and  to  win  back 
the  drop-outs.  To  build  circulation  re¬ 
quires  that  editors  go  out  into  their  com¬ 
munities  to  learn  exactly  what  the  com¬ 
munity  wants  and  what  its  tastes  are. 

Carter  warned  it  will  not  be  enough  for 
newspapers  to  report  the  news,  defend 
freedom  of  the  press,  expose  corruption 
and  the  misuse  of  power  and  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  community.  Rather,  editors  must 
learn  about  their  community  intimately 
to  present  exactly  what  the  reader  wants 
in  the  manner  the  reader  wants. 

Translating  these  predictions  and  chal¬ 
lenges  into  classroom  instruction  will  be 
the  task  of  the  Gannett  Fellows,  11  men 
and  3  women.  The  1977  Gannett  Teach¬ 
ing  Fellows  include:  James  D.  Ausen- 
baugh.  Western  Kentucky  University; 
Peter  Barrecchia,  University  of  Miss¬ 
issippi;  Maurine  Beasley,  University  of 
Maryland;  James  Bow,  University  of 
Iowa. 

George  P.  Crist,  Jr.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Suzanne  Dean,  University  of 
Idaho;  Malcolm  A.  Deans,  University  of 
Colorado;  John  A.  Kaufman,  California 
State  University,  Fullerton;  Samuel  V. 
Kennedy,  III,  Syracuse  University. 

Dean  Mills,  University  of  Illinois; 
Michael  Stricklin,  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln;  William  Thomas, 
California  State  University,  Northridge. 

Roger  V.  Wetherington,  Jr.,  California 
State  University,  Long  Beach,  and  Bar¬ 
bara  W.  Hartung,  San  Diego  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Long  distance  calls 
promoted  in  ads 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  midst  of  a  multi-media 
“residence  long  distance”  ad  campaign 
during  which  newspapers  in  29  markets 
will  get  five  different  ads  that  promote 
the  value  and  low  cost  of  long  distance 
calling. 

The  campaign  is  directed  primarily 
toward  women  25  to  49  years  old.  News¬ 
paper  ads  deal  with  both  daytime  and 
evening  rate  comparisons.  A  special 
weekend  rate  ad  will  appear  in  Saturday 
and  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  bulk  of  the  ad  budget,  however, 
will  be  spent  on  tv  spots  scheduled  for 
cities  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Television  spots 
will  run  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius  of  St. 
Louis  handles  the  account. 

Web  reduction 
takes  a  month 

The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune 
completed  last  week  web  reduction  from 
66"  to  58"  on  their  Goss  eight  unit  Metro 
press. 

Modification  took  a  month  and  was 
done  by  Goss  personnel.  The  paper 
adopted  a  6,  9  and  10  column  format  and 
becomes  an  ADS  “C”  newspaper. 

The  paper  purchased  six  units  of 
Metro  printing  equipment  in  1%8,  and  in 
1974  added  two  more  units.  In  the  con¬ 
version  the  difference  between  the  two 
lock-up  systems  was  modified  to  meet 
the  1974  units.  The  paper  also  opted  for  a 
56"  capability  bringing  the  totcil  conver¬ 
sion  cost  to  approximately  $100,000. 

Savings  from  film  and  plate  reduction 
plus  newsprint  savings  will  permit  a 
payback  period  in  one  year. 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
CHOOSE  FLINT  INKS. 

BLACK  AND  COLORS 


Flint  Ink  system.  The  inks 
perform  excellently  on 
press  and  help  us  produce 
a  high  quality  newspaper 
for  our  readers.” 

If  your  plant  is  letterpress 
or  web  offset  you’ll  find 
that  specially  formulated 
Flint  inks  will  stand  up  to 
the  fastest  press  speeds 
and  give  you  consistently 
high  quality  results. 


Snk 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Most  of  the  web  offset 
inks  used  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  are 
manufactured  by  Flint 
Ink. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  says: 
“We  get  excellent  mileage 
and  performance  from  our 


”$1500  for  everythujg... 
andthat^  myfinalof^r 


How  absurd  it  sounds— a  consumer  of  medical  care  who’s 
actually  concerned  about  the  price! 

But  while  he  may  be  greeted  with  amazement  by  the 
hospital  staff,  it  isn’t  really  he  who’s  amazing— it’s  the  rest  of 


US,  whoVe  been  buying  health  care  as  if  money  grew  on  trees. 

The  result  has  ^n  a  staggering  inflation  of  the  cost 
of  health  care  and  health  insurance! 

(In  1950,  for  example,  our  intrepid  bargainer’s  hospital 
bill  would  have  run  about  $15  a  day.  Today,  it’ll  be  close  to 
$175  a  day!) 

i^tna  is  working  to  slow  that  inflation. 

Wre  going  back,  claim  in  hand,  to  doctors  whose 
charges  seem  out  of  line,  ^tna  did  that  half  a  million  times 
last  year— and  reduced  those  claims  by  an  average  of  $50 
each! 

lAfe’re  advocating  more“same-day  surgery”  we’re  push¬ 
ing  ‘‘co-payment,”  where  the  actual  users  of  health  care  pay 
for  a  piece  of  it! 

These  positions  do  not  always  make  £tna  popular,  but 
they  do  help  make  health  insurance  affordable.  Insurance 
costs  can  be  controlled.  Don’t  underestimate  your  own  influ¬ 
ence.  Use  it,  as  we  are  trying  to  use  ours. 


^tna 

wants  insurance  to  be  afifordame. 


*  "Staggering”  is  probably  too  what  the  prevailing  charges  are  3  \^any  minor  operations— as  —again,  to  prevent  misuse  of 

weak  a  word.  The  share  of  the  for  every  type  of  medical  service  many  as  20%  of  all  hospital  hospital  facilities, 
gross  national  product  which  in  every  area  of  the  country,  and  operations -can  properly  be  per-  ■♦“Co-payment”  reduces  pre- 
goes  for  health  services  has  vir-  examining  each  claim  against  formed  without  the  patient  stay-  miums;  it  also  gives  the  con- 
tually  doubled  in  the  past  15  that  standard.  Costs  vary  wildly  ing  at  the  hospital  overnight.  At  sumer  a  reason  to  care  about 
years.  The  Government’s  share  from  city  to  city.  In  Philadelphia,  the  now -prevailing  rate  of  $175  a  healthcosts,andtodemandrea- 
of  the  national  health  bill  is  now  $413  is  the  average  surgeon’s  day,  this  could  mean  enormous  sonable  ones.  Today,  frankly, 
$70  billion  — a  sum  second  only  charge  for  the  removal  of  a  gall  savings.  iGtna  also  advocates  too  many  consumers  of  health 
to  national  defense.  bladder;  in  Manhattan,  the  same  peer-group  review  by  doctors  of  care  have  too  little  stake  in  con- 

2  This  requires  ^tna  knowing  operation  averages  $813!  cases  of  improper  hospitalization  trolling  costs. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Henry  L.  Savage,  Jr.,  Public  Relations,  Mna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT.  06156, Telephone  (203)  273-6545. 
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MaA  of  intesrity 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Langford 


/ 

Feinsilber 


Campbell 


Rowe 


UPl  WRITERS  PROMOTED— Mike  Feinsilber  of  the 
Washington  bureau  and  David  Langford  of  New  York  have 
been  designated  senior  editors  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  bringing  to  nine  the  number  of  UPl  correspon¬ 
dents  around  the  world  who  carry  the  special  title.  All  are 
assigned  to  in-depth  reporting  and  writing.  Feinsilber,  who 
joined  UPl  in  1956,  has  written  the  regular  feature  "People 
in  Washington"  for  the  past  year  and  will  continue  these 
profiles  and  interviews.  Langford,  10-year  veteran  of  UPl, 
also  will  specialize  in  "people"  reporting,  with  emphasis  on 
the  nation's  cities  and  minority  groups  including  Blacks  and 
American  Indians. 


Elizabeth  Pond — to  Bonn  bureau  chief 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
September  1.  She  has  been  on  academic 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and  previ¬ 
ously  was  a  Monitor  correspondent  in 
Vietnam,  Moscow  and  Tokyo. 

David  Mutch,  currently  Bonn  chief — 
returns  to  Boston  as  correspondent  in  the 
New  England  bureau.  He’s  been  in  Bonn 
since  1974  and  before  that  was  bureau 
chief  in  Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE  CHANGES — Byron  C.  Campbell,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Area  Publications  Corporation 
and  Merrill  Printing,  publishers  of  the  Suburban  Trib 
(Hindsdale,  III.),  has  been  named  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Gore  Newspapers  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Pompano 
Beach  Sun-Sentinel,  a  Tribune  Company  subsidiary.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Rowe,  marketing  director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
will  assume  Campbell's  former  post.  Campbell  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1961  as  a  production  engineer  and  served  in 
several  positions,  becoming  assistant  to  the  publisher  in 
1973  and  president  and  general  manager  in  1975.  Rowe 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1958  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman.  From  1965  to  1966,  he  was  manager  of  market¬ 
ing  services  in  the  New  York  advertising  office,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Chicago  manager  of  marketing  operations  arKi 
then  marketing  director. 


Betty  Cuniberti — joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post  as  reporter. 
She  moved  to  Washington  from  a  similar 
assignment  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  earlier  was  on  the  sports 
staff  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram. 
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Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade 
magazine — to  receive  the  American  Leg¬ 
ion’s  Fourth  Estate  Award  August  25  in 
Denver  for  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
magazine  during  1976.  He  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commander’s  public  relations 
award  in  1%2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mary  Alice  Kellog — named  a  Chan¬ 
nel  2,  New  York,  News  correspondent 
from  Newsweek  magazine,  where  she 
was  an  associate  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Bouldin,  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Cape  Publications,  Inc.,  Cocoa, 
Florida — named  director  of  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Jay  Clark,  who  held  dual  role  of 
public  service/personnel  director — to 
fulltime  personnel  director. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harry  McNamara,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  for  Cocoa  (Fla.) 

Today — named  news  editor  of  the 

Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News.  He’s 
a  15  year-veteran  of  Florida  news- 
papering  and  with  Gannett  since  1%8. 

H,  i,  * 

Valary  Marks,  a  writer  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner’s  Lifestyles  department — 
elected  president  of  the  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  She  is  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  to  this  post. 


David G.  Watson — appointed  assistant 
managing  editor/administration  in  a 
realignment  of  senior  staff  posts  at  the 
Tampa  Tribune.  He  was  executive  city 
editor.  Joe  Registrato,  city  editor — 
assumes  Watson’s  former  duties. 

Bill  Fuller — named  graphics  director 
from  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  News  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer. 

Ken  Musson — promoted  from  assis¬ 
tant  state  editor  to  state  news  editor,  a 
new  position  at  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Chisholm — named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  Fletcher  Carter,  production 
manager  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times. 
Chisholm  has  been  advertising  director 
of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times',  and  Car¬ 
ter,  assistant  production  manager  of  the 
Times,  succeeds  his  father,  A.  B.  Carter, 
with  the  newspaper  since  it  began  more 
than  30  years  ago,  who  will  continue  on  a 
part-time,  advisory  capacity. 

*  ♦  * 

Ron  Martin,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post — named  editor  of 
Us,  the  bi-weekly  magazine  published  by 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  Group. 
Martin  went  to  the  Post  early  this  year, 
having  previously  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  Earlier  he  was  a 
managing  editor  with  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Stanley 


ADVERTISING  CHANGES — The  Dallas  Morning 
News  is  restructuring  its  advertising  department  with 
two  directors  instead  of  one.  The  new  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director  is  Marvin  C.  Veal,  Jr.,  previously 
classified  manager.  Harry  M.  Stanley  has  joined  the 
paper  as  the  new  display  advertising  director  from 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit  News.  He 
earlier  was  with  the  Courier  Journal  and  Louisville 
Times.  Veal  joined  the  News  national  ad  department 
in  1960,  moving  to  classified  six  years  later.  The 
structural  change  followed  resignation  of  advertising 
director  Jim  Willmon. 


FINAL  NEWS  CONFERENCE— 
Wilma  Higginbotham,  left,  retiring 
LifeStyles  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  holds  her  last 
news  conference  with  her  succes¬ 
sor,  Julianne  Kemp.  Kemp  has  had 
a  long  affiliation  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  having  begun  as  a  part-time 
writer  of  obituaries  while  in  school. 
Higginbotham's  farewell  editorial 
told  readers  her  career  had  been  "a 
good  show  all  the  way  from  the 
hunt-and-peck  era  of  the  typewriter 
to  the  computer." 

Tom  Brettingen,  deputy  sports  editor 
for  Associated  Press,  New  York,  for  the 
past  15  months — to  chief  of  bureau  at 
Miami,  succeeding  Reid  Miller — 
transferring  to  Washington  as  assistant 
chief  of  bureau. 

Clem  Brossier,  veteran  AP  newsman 
and  bureau  chief,  a  Michigan  newspaper 
executive  since  1973 — to  chief  of  bureau 
at  Honolulu.  He  succeeds  Gary 
Clark — who  will  move  to  another 
bureau  chief  post  later. 


TO  NEWSDAY— Donald 
F.  Wright  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  B.  Grider,  who 
moved  to  vicepresident/ 
production  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Wright,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  all 
Newsday  operations  ex¬ 
cepting  editorial  and  pro¬ 
motion/public  affairs,  has 
been  executive  editor  of  the 
M  inneapolis  Star  since 
1975  and  with  the  Star  and 
Tribune  Co.  since  1957  in  a 
variety  of  positions,  includ¬ 
ing  operations  director.  He 
is  immediate  past  chairman 
of  the  ANPA  production 
management  committee. 


Donald  S.  Maxwell,  controller  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — named  vice- 
president  and  controller.  He  joined  the 
Times  in  1%9  as  controller.  Also,  Max¬ 
well  assumes  responsibility  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  and  continues 
as  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Company. 


Janos  Gereben,  formerly  with  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Seattle 
Times — ^joined  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  as  copy  editor. 


Dr.  Mary  A.  Gardner,  Michigan  State 
University  professor  of  journalism — 
elected  president-designate  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Journalism. 
For  the  fifth  summer.  Dr.  Gardner  is  a 
consultant  for  El  Norte,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Monterey,  Mexico  with  duties 
including  a  daily  critique  of  the  paper  and 
teaching  young  reporters. 


Robert  C.  Kelly — named  general 
manager  of  the  Mount  Holly  (N.J.)  Bur¬ 
lington  Herald.  Kelly’s  background  in¬ 
cludes  the  Greenshurg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Re¬ 
view,  Detroit  Press  and  Beaver  County 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Other  Herald  appointments  include: 
R.  E.  Moore,  Jr. — to  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  William  J.  Brundzo — to  circulation 
manager,  and  James  D.  Sneddon — to 
editor.  Moore  and  Brundzo  were  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times,  Levittown,  Pa.,  and  Sneddon  was 
assistant  to  the  Beaver  County  Times 
editor. 


Robert  B.  Sims,  who  besides  publish¬ 
ing  three  weekly  newspapers  in  Crockett 
County,  Tenn.  is  Special  Assistant  for 
Public  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy — promoted  from  commander  to 
captain  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  W. 
Graham  Claytor. 


Ray  Larocque,  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  for 
many  years — retired  July  1 .  He  has  been 
with  the  Telegram  as  a  reporter,  colum¬ 
nist  and  editor  for  more  than  34  years. 
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Mike  Caruso,  25-year  veteran  sports 
writer  and  publicist — appointed  sports 
features  executive  of  World  Jai-Alai  and 
public  relations  director  of  Hartford 
Jai-Alai.  He  served  in  public  relations  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and  for 
the  Buffalo  Bills  and  was  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
Hartford  Times. 
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Joyce  Walter,  city  editor  of  the  Moose 
Jaw  (Sask.)  Times-Herald — named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  She  succeeds  Richard 
Wood,  resigned  for  a  position  with  the 
Farm,  Light  and  Power  magazine,  Re¬ 
gina.  Walter  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
the  position  of  city  editor  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


Tom  Dunning,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel — to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  as  assistant  managing  editor, 
replacing  Laura  Pulfer — who  left  to  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  her  young  daughter. 
Dunning  joined  the  Evansville  Courier  in 
1970  and  moved  to  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  in  January  of  this  year  to 
supervise  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

%  4c  9|C 

Joe  Distelheim,  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer — recently 
named  metropolitan  editor.  Dale  Bye, 
assistant  sports  editor — succeeded  Dis¬ 
telheim  as  executive  sports  editor.  Dis¬ 
telheim  was  with  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  before  moving  to  the  Ob¬ 
server  in  1973.  Bye  moved  to  the  Ob¬ 
server  in  1976  from  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Heinrich,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  circulation  director — retired 
July  1.  Richard  R.  Kelley,  Free  Press 
circulation  manager,  has  succeeded 
Heinrich  as  circulation  director. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dale  H  iMHs — named  general  manager 
of  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader. 


Alvin  Shuster,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  Rome  bureau  since  1975— joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  page  in 
the  new  position  of  assistant  editor. 
Shuster  was  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  London  bureau  from  1972  to  1975 
and  chief  of  the  Saigon  bureau  from  1970 
to  1972. 

*  *  * 

New  roles  for  three  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
executives  are:  Peter  B.  Hickey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Empire  Supply  Co.,  a  Gannett 
subsidiary — named  publisher  of  the 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

William  Metzfield,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Binghamton,  N.Y.  news¬ 
papers — named  president  of  Empire, 
succeeding  Hickey.  Earlier  he  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press  and  superintendent  at 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion. 

Charles  R.  Holcomb,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal — 
named  New  York  City  bureau  chief  for 
Gannett  News  Service.  The  position  had 
been  vacant.  Holcom  has  served  in  vari¬ 
ous  editorial  posts  with  Gannett  includ¬ 
ing  Albany,  New  York  bureau  chief. 

4c  4c  4c 

Earle  Cornelius  Ill — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Danville  (Pa.)  News 
from  sports  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  A.  Dierdorfk — named  managing 
editor  of  Business  Week.  He  has  been 
with  the  publication  since  1956  and  prior 
to  that  was  with  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier,  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Oregonian, 
Portland. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  C.  Lunsford,  labor  relations 
manager  for  Chicago  Sun  Times  and 
Daily  News — named  industrial  relations 
manager. 

♦  *  * 

Dian  Younker,  director  of 
communications  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Transportation  Center — 
appointed  to  press  relations  staff  of  the 
department  of  university  relations. 

4c  4c  4c 

Eliot  P.  Wai.d — named  television  and 
radio  columnist  for  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Wald  joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
May  to  help  launch  Sidetracks,  Thursday 
magazine  supplement.  A  former  pro¬ 
ducer  of  two  local  tv  programs,  he  began 
his  Chicago  media  career  as  co-editor  of 
the  Chicago  Seed,  an  underground 
newspaper,  in  1968. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  R.  Greever,  Jr.,  co-publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Richlands 
News-Press — elected  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  succeeding 
Hierome  L.  Opie.  Jr.  of  the  Staunton 
Leader. 


New  publishers  named  at  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Tucson,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  and  Bellingham,  Wash,  are; 

James  Geehan,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram — 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  Tucson 
Citizen,  succeeding  William  A.  Small, 
Jr.,  who  is  retiring. 

William  L.  Honeysett,  publisher  of 
the  Bellingham  Herald — promoted  to 
publisher  of  the  Sun-Telegram. 

Charles  T.  Wanninger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bellingham  Herald — 
promoted  to  publisher  and  editor  of  that 
newspaper. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bruce  Fenske — named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Ron  Schmidt — promoted  to 
publisher  of  the  St.  James  (Minn.)  Plain- 
dealer. 

*  * 

Peter  Hendry — named  chief  editor  of 
Ceres  magazine,  the  agriculture  and  de¬ 
velopment  review  of  the  Food  and  Ag¬ 
riculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  He  takes  his  new  post  in  Rome 
after  8  years  in  Washington  as  informa¬ 
tion  head  of  FOA’s  liaison  office  for 
North  America. 

4c  4c  4c 

George  P.  Newman,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press — 
appointed  city  editor,  succeeding  Philip 
R.  Spartano — returned  to  editor  of  the 
Press  and  Sunday  Observer-Dispatch 
sports  department.  Barbara  A.  Charzuk, 
county  government  reporter — named  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Press. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Nancy  C.  Jones — becomes  chair¬ 
person  of  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  in  the 
Fall,  succeeding  C.  S.  McCarthy,  head 
since  1950.  He  will  continue  teaching. 
Jones  has  been  at  Duquesne  since  1971 
and  formerly  was  with  Penn  State  School 
of  Journalism  and  worked  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Louisville,  Miami 
Herald,  and  Newsport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sharen  Johnson,  city  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star — promoted 
to  chief  of  Gannett’s  News  Service 
bureau  in  Springfield,  III.  Johnson  re¬ 
places  Roger  Hedges,  who  was  named 
midwest  correspondent  of  Gannett’s 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gerald  P.  Bechtold — appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Landon 
Associates,  Inc.,  newspaper  and  market¬ 
ing  sales  representatives.  He  has  been 
with  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  for  the  past  6  years  and 
prior  to  that  was  New  York  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Puck,  the  comic  weekly. 
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Paper  ‘modernizes;’ 
issues  new  tities 

The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  and 
Journal  has  announced  several  changes 
as  part  of  its  effort  to  modernize  its 
policies  and  practices  in  the  pre-press 
production  area. 

The  term  “composing  room”  has  been 
eliminated  and  in  its  place  is  the  designa¬ 
tion  “graphic  services  department.”  Use 
of  the  time  clock  has  also  been  discon¬ 
tinued  in  that  department. 

Also  gone  are  such  terms  as  foreman 
and  machinist.  Michael  L.  Scotto  has 
been  designated  director  of  graphic  ser¬ 
vices  and  Edward  P.  Gaj  now  has  the 
title  of  chief  technician. 

Publisher  Carter  H.  White  explained 
that  the  moves  were  made  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  drastic  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  the  department  since  the 
elimination  of  hot  type. 

“Report  to  the  Top” 
makes  the  rounds 

“Report  to  the  Top”,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  primary  retail  sales 
presentation,  has  been  shown  to  over 
6,100  people  since  it  was  first  introduced 
in  January. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  bureau 
expects  to  have  shown  the  “report”  to 
more  than  1 1 ,000  people,  according  to  A1 
Eisenpreis,  vicepresident  of  marketing 
for  the  bureau. 

“We  have  told  this  positive  newspaper 
story  to  37  retail  chief  executive  and  top 
management  groups,  and  among  these 
retail  companies,  3,500  retailers  and  over 
2,600  newspaper  and  other  industry 
executives  in  cities  across  the  country 
have  seen  our  report,”  Eisenpreis  said. 

“Presently,  we  have  meetings 
scheduled  at  40  retail  companies  and  at 
least  25  more  newspaper  sponsored 
showings,”  he  said. 

New  plant,  paper 
planned  by  Enquirer 

National  Enquirer,  Lantana  Fla.,  will 
build  an  $11  million  rotogravure  printing 
plant  in  Lake  Worth  and  begin  a  second 
national  weekly  publication  next  year. 

Owner  and  publisher  Generoso  Pope 
said  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  build¬ 
ing  in  November,  and  it  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  March.  New  Motter  roto¬ 
gravure  presses  will  arrive  in  May,  and 
the  Enquirer  is  scheduled  to  be  printed  in 
the  new  facility  as  of  Sept.  1978. 

The  weekly  tabloid  currently  is  printed 
in  a  company  owned  plant  in  Pompano 
Beach,  and  that  plant  will  remain  opera¬ 
tional  for  the  publication  of  a  new  paper, 
the  name  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
selected.  Pope  said. 
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Kuwait  invests  in  British  press 


With  the  recent  takeover  of  Beaver- 
brook  Newspapers  by  Trafalgar  House 
Investments,  holdings  by  the  Kuwait 
Investment  Office  in  British  newspapers 
have  increased.  KIC  has  a  5.6  stake  in 
Trafalgar  House  Investments,  worth 
about  $20m,  giving  shareholders  finan¬ 
cial  interests  in  the  Daily  Express,  Sun¬ 
day  Express  and  the  Evening  Standard. 

Earlier  this  year,  KIC  acquired  a  stake 
in  the  Scottish  daily,  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  through  its  22%  holding  in  Lon- 
rho,  British-based  trading  conglomerate. 

Also  via  the  Trafalgar  House  invest¬ 
ments,  the  Kuwait’s  hold  shares  in  the 


Ritz  Hotel,  London,  and  Cunard. 

Victor  Matthews,  deputy  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  Trafalgar  who 
became  executive  chairman  of  Beaver- 
brook  Newspapers  with  the  takeover, 
has  not  expressed  any  editorial  views  on 
the  Middle  East. 

Some  hopes  had  been  expressed 
around  London  that  there  would  be 
fewer  derogatory  stories  about  Arabs  in 
the  press. 

Matthews  has  said  he  would  seek  to 
create  a  family  newspaper  “which  cares 
about  Britain.  It  means  more  concentra¬ 
tion  on  certain  sectors, factual  reporting.” 


we  keep  getting  better. 


Not  too  long  ago,  many  suburban  newspapers 
were  regarded  as  training  grounds.  You  get 
some  experience  and  move  on. 

“Things  have  changed,  as  far  as  Panax  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  says  John  P.  McGoff,  Panax  president. 
“Today,  we’re  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop- 
well  qualified  newspaper  people. ..top  reporters 
...professionals.  And  the  reason  for  this 
is  simple — its  the  Panax  reputation  for  tough, 
investigative  reporting.  Our  dedication  to  help 
the  communities  in  which  we  do  business  flourish 
and  grow.” 

“This  recruiting  of  the  best  we  can  find, 
coupled  with  our  new  active  training  programs,” 
says  McGoff,  “is  helping  Panax  newspapers  win 
more  and  more  recognition  for  excellence  in 
reporting.  We’re  good. ..and  we’re  going  to  get 
even  better.” 

we're  at  home  with  you. 


PANAX 

Caporation 

RO.  Box  1860 

East  Lansing,  Ml  48823 

(517)349-4100 
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Advertising  rights 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


allowing  only  listings  of  lawyers  in  the  Yellow  Pages  would 
provide  “an  advertising  diet  limited  to  spartan  fare  with 
scant  nourishment.” 

The  historical  foundation  for  the  advertising  restraint  on 
lawyers  has  crumbled,  the  Court’s  opinion  noted,  because 
the  belief  that  lawyers  are  somehow  above  trade  has  become 
an  anachronism.  The  prohibition  on  advertising  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  originated  in  England  as  a  rule  of  etiquette  not  ethics. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  sought  to  temper  the  pharmacy  case 
decision  by  remarking  in  the  lawyer  case  that  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  only  price  advertising  of  standardized, 
prepackaged  name-brand  drugs  would  be  authorized. 

Where  the  quality  of  apples  was  involved.  Burger  wrote 
the  decision  invalidating  a  North  Carolina  statute  that  would 
have  put  Washington  State  ^ples  at  a  disadvantage  in  mar¬ 
keting.  Not  only  would  the  grading  system  increase  the  ad¬ 
vertising  expense  of  Wjishington  growers.  Burger  said,  but 
“the  statute  does  nothing  at  all  to  purify  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  retail  level”  and  does  little  to  protect  consumers. 


Ohio’s  ‘right  of  puUkity’ 

Just  before  ending  its  last  term  the  Court,  in  a  split  deci¬ 
sion,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  Ohio’s  “right  of  public¬ 
ity”  law  which  gave  Hugo  Zacchini,  “the  human  cannon- 
b^l,”  legal  protection  for  the  commercial  display  and 
exploitation  of  his  personality  and  the  exercise  of  his  t^ents. 
Zacchini  had  sued  a  Scripps-Howard  tv  station  for  damages 
after  it  ran  a  film  made  by  a  freelance  photographer  which 
showed  the  stunt  man’s  entire  15-second  act  at  a  county  fair. 

Although  the  film  was  run  as  part  of  a  news  program,  and 
entertainment  news  enjoys  First  Amendment  protection,  the 
Court  held  that  the  commercial  stake  of  the  artist  in  his  act 
must  be  appropriately  recognized.  The  First  Amendment 
doesn’t  require  privilege  for  the  news  media  to  violate  a  right 
of  publicity. 

Three  justices  (Powell,  Brennan  and  Marshall)  took  excep¬ 
tion,  contending  that  the  danger  of  liability  for  damages  will 
lead  to  self-censorship  and  “confine  a  newsworthy  broad¬ 
cast  to  watered-down  verbal  reporting,  perhaps  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  still  picture.  .  .  .  The  public  is  then  the  loser  be¬ 
cause  it’s  hardly  the  kind  of  news  reporting  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  meant  to  foster.” 


Deaths 


Lorimbr  D.  Heywood,  78,  retired  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  copy  editor;  and 
earlier  with  the  Associated  Press,  Bronx 
Home  News,  P.M.,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle;  July  18. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Bransted,  62,  reader’s  ad¬ 
vocate,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  June 
20. 

^  4c  :|e 

Leslie  F.  Cross,  68,  book  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for  26  years; 
July  3. 

*  *  * 

David  Farrar,  68,  news  editor,  Boston 
Herald-American;  He  was  previously 
with  Wakefield  Item,  Lynn  Sunday  Post 
and  Salem  News,  all  in  Massachusetts; 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and  Pawtucket 
(R.l.)  Times;  July  18. 

*  ♦  * 

James  H.  Powers,  84,  retired  foreign 
editor/chief  editorial  writer,  Boston 
Globe;  August  1. 

♦  *  * 

John  Campbell.  48,  an  advertising  and 
marketing  executive  for  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  former  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times;  July  24. 

♦  4c  * 

Harry  E.  Resseguie,  86,  retired  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  Fairchild 
Publications;  July  23. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  87,  pioneer  in 
American  journalism  education  and  chief 
architect  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism,  July  16. 

4c  4c  4c 

Albert  R.  McCall,  83,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weeklies  in  Idaho  and  Oregon 
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and  for  38  years  publisher  of  the  Ranier 
(Ore.)  Review  which  suspended  in  June 
of  1976  due  to  McCall’s  ill  health;  July 

23.  *  *  * 

David  Farrar,  68,  veteran  editor  for 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  Boston, 
whose  50-year  career  included  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pawtucket  (R.l.) 
Times,  Boston  Record  American  and  the 
Herald  American;  July  18. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mary  Lou  Wardley,  67,  news  editor  of 
the  Joliet  (111.)  Farmers  Weekly  Review 
for  the  past  25  years;  earlier  with  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and  the  old 
Joliet  (111.)  Weekly  Spectator;  July  12. 

*  >i<  >i< 

Herbert  L.  Matthews,  77,  retired  after 
45  years  with  the  New  York  Times, 
mostly  as  a  foreign  correspondent  and 
editorial  board  member;  extensive  re¬ 
porting  from  war  fronts  and  countries  in 
turbulence  with  reports  from  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  a  1957  interview  with  Fidel 
Castro  earning  him  fame,  as  well  as 
notoriety  and  criticism,  in  1957;  after  a 
short  illness  in  Adelaide,  Australia  where 
he  had  lived  in  recent  years;  July  30. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  J.  W.  Riseling,  Sr.,  89,  retired 
night  city  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
for  more  than  40  years;  earlier  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  Herald',  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  and  Philadelphia  Evening 
Times;  trained  hundreds  of  cub  reporters 
in  basics  of  newspapering;  July  29. 

*  *  * 

John  N.  Reddin,  65,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  while  on 
assignment  in  Poland  suffered  an  ulcer 
attack  and  was  flown  to  Frankfurt  for 
surgery,  dying  of  subsequent  complica¬ 
tions;  July  30. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gladys  Parkinson  Stahlman,  73, 
widow  of  James  G.  Stahlman,  former 


owner  and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner;  July  30. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Paul  R.  Leake,  87,  co-publisher  of  the 
Woodland  (CaWf.)  Daily  Democrat;  July 
30. 

*  *  * 

Marion  Clyde  McCarroll,  84  wrote 
the  “Advice  to  the  Lovelorn”  syndi¬ 
cated  King  Features  column  under  the 
nom  de  plume  Beatrice  Fairfax  for  21 
years  until  it  was  discontinued  in  1%6;  at 
one  time  worked  simultaneously  on  the 
New  York  City  Evening  Post  and  the 
Sunday  Worid  using  different  by-lines; 
editor  of  a  syndicated  page  for  women 
for  King;  August  1. 

*  if 

Jack  Cort,  45,  copy  editor  and  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
News;  a  former  city  editor  of  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today;  a  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  editor  of 
Focus  magazine;  July  31. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Abbott,  53,  automotive  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express-News;  July  29. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ray  Hilbert,  an  Associated  Press 
executive  whose  last  assignment  at  the 
time  he  went  on  disability  retirement  in 
1976  was  chief  of  communications  in 
Milwaukee;  August  6. 

if  if  if 

Ross  Lewis,  74,  retired  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1935;  August  6. 

*  if  if 

Donald  L.  Breed,  85,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Freeport  (111.)  Journal 
Standard  for  more  than  50  years  August 
3. 

*  ♦  * 

A.  Monroe  Courtright,  60,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion;  Wester\'ille  Public  Opinion;  August 
3. 
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Special  energy  section 
is  advertising  flop 

Is  the  public  really  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  an  energy  crisis  and  in 
ways  of  conserving  energy? 

The  advertisers  in  the  Moline,  Illinois 
market  apparently  feel  the  reading  public 
is  not  interested — as  evidenced  by  their 
lack  of  support  of  a  special  energy  sec¬ 
tion  recently  put  out  by  the  Moline  Daily 
Dispatch. 

“The  idea  for  this  section  was  con¬ 
ceived  the  day  after  President  Carter’s 
energy  speech  in  April,”  said  Dispatch 
managing  editor  H.  L.  Schwartz.  “We 
envisioned  a  section  that  would  be  the 
most  comprehensive  energy  package 
possible  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  ‘how 
to’  stuff. 

“I  felt  that  not  only  would  it  be  some¬ 
thing  my  staff  would  get  enthusiastic 
about,  but  we  also  were  sinking  gradually 
out  of  sight  in  a  sea  of  energy  copy  from 
three  wire  services,”  Schwartz 
explained.  “Some  of  that  wire  copy  was 
pretty  good  and  without  a  special  sec¬ 
tion,  we  were  never  going  to  be  able  to 
use  it.” 

What  Schwartz  did  was  to  put  together 
a  team,  give  them  a  tight  planning 
schedule  and  authorized  overtime  for  all 
work  on  the  section  so  that  assignments 
didn’t  interfere  with  regular  work. 

It  was  the  same  way  the  paper  had 


handled  previous  special  projects  on 
farm  income,  government  regulation  of 
small  business,  and  on  the  “sorrows  of 
old  age,”  except  this  project  was  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  advertising  department. 

“The  reporting  team  produced  2,500 
words  of  local  copy,  not  including 
photos,”  said  Schwartz.  “Despite  a  hard 
drive  by  the  advertising  department, 
however,  response  from  advertisers  was 
poor.  We  got  only  about  900  inches  of 
advertising  and  in  the  end,  the  news  hole 
had  to  be  brought  into  some  kind  of 
balance  with  that.” 

Schwartz  said  he  personally  learned 
two  things  from  this  experience.  “First, 
although  a  detailed  memo  was  given  to 
the  display  advertising  department  and 
the  display  manager  and  myself  worked 
very  closely  and  very  well  together,  it 
might  have  helped  if  I  met  with  the 
salesmen  and  made  a  personal  effort  to 
convey  the  enthusiasm  of  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  Second,  I  knew  basically 
when  the  project  was  conceived  what  the 
cover  would  look  like.  It  might  have 
helped  if  the  ad  salesmen  had  been  given 
a  mockup  cover  to  show  prospects. 

“I  am  not  sure  in  this  case,  that  either 
of  those  ploys  would  have  changed 
things  much,”  said  Schwartz.  “We  have 
a  good  aggressive  ad  sales  staff.  A  lack  of 
advertising  may  simply  have  been  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  public’s  lack  of  interest  in 
the  subject.  Other  editors  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  that,  if  nothing  else.” 


Journal  enlarges 
body  type  size 

On  Tuesday  August  9  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  enlarged  the  body  type  size  in  all 
editions  of  the  paper. 

The  new  type  face  is  called  Dow-text 
and  is  a  large  8  point  (equals  9  point)  on 
914.  The  previous  type  specification  was 
8  on  9  point.  Ideal  Intertype  2260. 

A  box  in  the  Tuesday  edition  said  the 
reason  for  the  enlargement  was  to  im¬ 
prove  legibility.  The  report  also  said 
news  space  had  been  added  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  larger  type. 

The  production  department  in 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  is  still  using  CompStar 
191s  for  the  phototypesetting  function. 

Publisher  named 

James  F.  Daubel,  executive  editor  of 
the  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger — 
named  publisher  of  the  newspaper  and 
its  sister  publication,  the  Port  Clinton 
News-Herald.  Daubel  succeeds  his 
father,  Donald  F.  Daubel,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  News  Mes¬ 
senger  Company,  publisher  of  both 
newspapers.  Daubel  has  been  executive 
'editor  since  1972  and  before  that  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram  and  copy  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Gannett 
bought  the  Fremont  and  Port  Clinton 
papers  from  the  Daubel  family  in  1975. 


For  die  latest  news  on  no'&ult, 
tumto  StateFarm. 


The  best  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
no-fault  auto  insurance  issue  is 
with  State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press 
Reference  Manual.  It’s  become  the 
standard  reference  work  on  no-fault 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  manual 
is  a  loose-leaf  book  with  more  than 
300  pages  and  it’s  updated  on  a 
continuous  basis.  It  has  a  section  on 
every  no-fault  law  in  the  United  States. 

If  you’re  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  no-fault  manual,  you  also  get  our 
one-page  interim  newsletter  Advisory. 
In  addition,  you’ll  receive  all  of  our 
Insurance  Backgrounders.  For  this 
free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625 
or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 

One  State  Farm  Plaza 


Bloomington.  IL  61701 
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start  up  your  press  with 

one  sure  thing: 
U.S.  Ink 

The  true  value  of  U.S.  news  web  offset  inks 
becomes  obvious  in  their  unwavering  performance.  They 
improve  your  total  newspaper  operation  by  running 
trouble  free  every  day,  and  by  bringing  an 
exceptional  appearance  to  your  newspaper. 


East  Rutherfdrd,  NJ; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Jacksonville,  FL 
Oalias,  TX;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
A  kewanee  INDUSTRY 


Equipment 

AIDS  system  interfaces 
with  pagination  concept 

A  control  system  for  display  advertis-  The  hardware  consists  of  a  disc-based 


ing  has  been  created  by  Douglas  Sci¬ 
ences  Corporation  of  Stratford,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  system,  called  AIDS — 
Advertising  Information  Data  System — 
employs  many  of  the  new  computer  and 
computer  peripherals  now  common  to 
many  newspaper  news  and  classified 
areas. 

In  applying  these  components  to  the 
display  ad  function,  the  user  of  AIDS  is 
able,  for  the  first  time,  to  develop  a  true 
objective  time  analysis  of  the  display  ad 
production  process.  Additionally,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pivotal  relationship  of  dis¬ 
play  ads  to  the  newspaper  make-up 
(pagination)  process,  the  AIDS  system 
provides  newspaper  management  with  a 
host  of  information  regarding  production 
control,  production  flow  analysis,  paper 
size  (page)  control,  daily  sales  statistics 
and  will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  quick 
space  sales  reservation  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Further,  since  the  system  handles  the 
paper  component  of  advertising — the  in¬ 
sertion  order  with  or  without  reserva¬ 
tions  along  with  the  “slick”  or  copy, 
layout  and  artwork — it  has  a  direct  tie  in 
with  the  accounting  controls  concerning 
credit  authorization  prior  to  production, 
the  handling  of  checks  sent  in  with  inser¬ 
tion  orders,  and  the  post-publication  bill¬ 
ing  procedure. 

AIDS  is  entirely  modular,  allowing  it 
to  be  installed  and  tailored  to  any  size 
newspaper.  Any  of  the  specific  applica¬ 
tions  discussed  below  can  be  added  fol¬ 
lowing  installation,  providing  the  user 
with  an  “open-ended”  system.  Other 
tie-ins  include  a  “front-end”  capability 
allowing  text  to  be  input,  stored  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  and  from  any  of  current  dis¬ 
play  ad  machines.  Of  perhaps  greater 
consequence  since  display  ad  size,  posi¬ 
tion  and  content  are  the  absolute  base 
requirements  for  any  pagination  system, 
AIDS  written  in  its  high  level  language 
can  accept  many  of  the  available  general 
pagination  routines  including  the  up¬ 
dated  ANPA  “Layout”  program. 

AIDS  may  also  be  implemented  on  a 
time  share  system  allowing  it  to  be  fully 
staged  or  incrementally  tested  prior  to 
and  following  initial  installation  into  an 
onsite  stand-alone  system. 

Hardware-software 

To  appreciate  the  comprehensiveness 
of  AIDS,  it  may  be  of  first  interest  to 
discuss  its  hardware  and  software 
characteristics. 
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mini-computer  system  which  uses  video 
display  terminals  and  “data  wands.” 
The  video  display  terminals  (inexpensive 
business  models  as  differentiated  from 
the  more  complex  editorial  units)  are 
used  to  input  ad  order  data  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  while  others  are  used  for  departmen¬ 
tal  reporting  display  purposes. 

The  “data  wands”  are  small  hand-held 
bar  code  readers  which  are  used  to  track 
any  ad  through  the  production  cycle. 
This  tracking  includes  everything  from 
the  entry  of  the  ad  into  the  ad  services 
area  through  wait  order  messenger  log-in 
and  log-out  occurrences  and  through 
page  paste-up  and  delivery  of  the  flats  to 
the  plate  making  department.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  “wands”  are  used  to  measure 
advertising  either  as  “slick”  input  mate¬ 
rial  or  following  construction  of  an  ad  on 
the  production  floor.  The  software  is 
written  in  Fortran.  The  procedures  in 
writing  the  Fortran  are  heavily  based  on 
standard  inventory  control  program 
structures.  The  main  file  is  alphabetical 
allowing  conventional  search  techniques 
to  be  employed.  These  permit  access  to 
any  ad  without  the  need  for  special  ad 
numbers,  etc.  From  this  main  file,  any 
number  of  control  reports  are  avail¬ 
able. Some  of  the  initial  reports  incorpo¬ 
rated  are:  daily  ad  manifest  by  section 
and  page;  section  ad  column  totals;  wait 
order  roster;  production  time  summary 
by  department  by  ad;  daily  pick  up  order 
roster;  multiple  order  roster;  proof  and 
tear  sheet  roster  by  ads;  credit  hits;  ads 
that  missed  editions;  daily  sales  statis¬ 
tics;  cash  with  ad  summary;  censor  hits. 

Since  all  ads  are  tracked  with  respect 
to  real  time,  another  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  alert  departments  to  specific 
'problems  relating  to  individual  ads  or  to 
the  closeout  of  the  ad  content  of  a  page. 
Any  ad  failing  to  meet  a  specified  time 
criterion  activates  an  alarm  condition. 

Bar -coded  labels 

Tracking  of  ads  on  the  production 
floor  is  done  by  bar-coded  labels  on  plas¬ 
tic  folders.  Since  the  labels  are  protected 
by  transparent  plastic,  the  folders  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  Tracking  is 
accomplished  by  simply  passing  the  data 
wand  over  the  label  as  an  ad  enters  a 
given  production  area.  The  production 
location  is  recorded  along  with  the  date 
and  time.  This  history  is  posted  to  the 
master  record  and  is  available  for  display 
and/or  alarm  conditions.  Analysis  of  this 
data  from  a  series  of  ads  or  dates  will 


yield  considerable  information  about  the 
f^unctioning  of  a  given  department,  its 
personnel  or  of  the  entire  ad  production 
cycle. 

Entry  of  an  ad  into  the  system  is  made 
on  a  VDT  working  under  a  controlled 
forms  display  program.  A  typical  screen 
has  areas  pertinent  to  accounting,  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  and  the  production  control 
department.  Main  accounting  data  in¬ 
cludes  insertion  number  and  advertiser 
or  agency  identification.  However,  other 
accounting  tie-ins  also  exist  as  measured 
ad  size,  location  of  an  ad  on  a  page,  cash 
with  the  ad,  credit  authorization,  color, 
special  art  or  cut  work  together  with  any 
other  production  attributes  which  might 
affect  the  subsequent  charge  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


«  SHOP  ORDCR  IS  SYSTCn  GCNCRATeO 

CONSISTS  OF  OAY  OF  YEAR  t  SCdUCNTIAL  NURBER 

Sales  data  includes  sales  credit,  the 
time  that  the  ad  was  entered,  by  reserva¬ 
tion  or  actual  receipt,  and  the  sales  entry 
person.  Data  involving  size,  position, 
color,  etc.,  is  again  picked  up  from  the 
production  data.  For  subsequent 
analysis  linage,  columns  and  unit  totals 
are  included  from  the  section  and  page 
manifests  which  are  produced  by  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Production  data  covers  all  attributes  of 
the  ad  necessary  to  instruct  the  ad  pro¬ 
duction  department  personnel  and  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  paper  dummying  functions. 
The  latter  consists  of  position  and  run 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Press  design  uses 
common-cylinder 


World  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  of  San 
Antonio  Texas  announced  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  first  regular  production 
three-color,  common-impression-cylin¬ 
der  (CIC)  Community  units  delivered 
by  Goss  Division  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional. 

The  units  are  part  of  an  8-unit,  two¬ 
folder  Community  press  installed  at  the 
WPC  San  Antonio  plant.  WPC  is  a  sister 
company  to  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News,  and  leases  space  from  the 
Express-News. 

According  to  Don  Miller,  technical 
consultant  to  WPC,  the  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity  press  was  selected  by  WPC  due  to  the 
availability  of  the  three-color  CIC  units: 
“We  feel  that  common-impression- 
cylinder  units  offer  increased  color 
registration  accuracy,  reduce  printed 
waste  significantly,  and  minimize  web 
tension  problems.  The  CIC  units  also 
offer  additional  page  capability  for  extra 
page  capacity  and  are  fully  compatible 
with  our  existing  Community  units.” 

The  first  weeks’  operations  indicate 
that  printed  waste  on  3-color  units  does 
not  exceed  the  normal  printed  waste  on 
black  and  white  units  after  color  is  set 


and  registered,  and  registration  is  ex¬ 
tremely  quick  and  simple  compared  to 
typical  multi-unit  color  registration. 

“The  impressive  thing  to  us  is  that  the 
color  register  holds  exactly  true  on  the 
new  units  regardless  of  press  speeds, 
web  tensions  or  web  fluctuations  due  to 
out-of-round  rolls.  Basically,  once  reg¬ 
istration  is  set,  it  holds  due  to  the  inhe¬ 
rent  advantage  of  printing  successive 
colors  around  a  common  cylinder,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miller. 

1.5  million  supplements 

Since  the  installation  of  the  new  units, 
WPC  has  been  averaging  over  1 .5  million 
newspaper  supplements  a  week,  almost 
all  of  which  are  4-color  or  back-to-back 
4-color  products.  Runs  vary  from  6,000 
to  600,000. 

The  units  also  are  offering  double 
transfer  of  the  printed  image.  The  com¬ 
mon  impression  cylinder  is  blanketed  to 
allow  extremely  fast  changes  from  proc¬ 
ess  to  spot  colors,  or  from  the  top  of  the 
web  to  the  bottom  of  the  web.  The 
3-color  units  are  not  reversible,  but 
color  positions  can  be  moved  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  web  simply  by  re-routing  the 


A  side  view  of  the  new  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity  3-color  common-impression-cylinder 
unit  shortly  after  installation  at  World 
Printing  Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

web  through  the  unit  and  utilizing  the 
double  transfer  capability  of  the  units. 
The  units  are  also  equipped  with  running 
sidelay  and  optional  running  circumfer¬ 
ential  registers  to  facilitate  rapid  start¬ 
up  registration. 

A  new  “on-the-nose”  plate  lockup  al¬ 
lows  complete  off-press  pre-registration 
of  the  art  work  to  the  lead  edge  of  the 
plate  cylinders.  This  allows  minimum 
color  waste  on  start-up  and  high  color 
registration  accuracy.  The  trailing  edge 
spring  lockup  compensates  for  plate  in¬ 
accuracies.  The  units  are  equipped  with 
an  automatic  plate  lock-up  feature,  and 
the  inker  has  been  modified  to  reduce 
starvation  and  ghosting  on  difficult 
forms.  Swingdown  fountains  are  stan¬ 
dard  on  the  new  Community  units. 

“The  new  swing-down  fountains  re¬ 
duce  color  makeready  time  significantly 
when  faced  with  color  changes,  and  also 
reduce  the  amount  of  ink  wasted  in 
washup.  We  intend  to  convert  the  exist¬ 
ing  Community  units  to  this  feature,” 
according  to  Miller. 

The  new  CIC  units  use  the  same  plate 
and  blanket  lengths  as  the  standard  black 
units,  and  rubber  rollers,  water  pans  and 
most  other  parts  are  completely  inter¬ 
changeable. 

The  press  is  also  equipped  with  a 
Custom-Bilt  rotary  3-knife  trimmer  for 
on-press  trimming  of  mini-tabs,  with  an 
Accumeter  on-press  paster,  and  a 
Custom-Bilt  rotary  numbering  machine 
which  is  capable  of  placing  a  unique 
number  anywhere  on  the  web. 

“The  only  major  problem  that  we  have 
encountered  so  far,”  according  to  Miller, 
“is  that  we  drastically  underestimated 
the  demand  for  process  color  web  news¬ 
printing,  and  are  presently  turning  cus¬ 
tomers  away  due  to  lack  of  press  capac¬ 
ity.  Apparently,  newspaper  advertisers 
desire  more  color  than  is  normally  avail¬ 
able  ROP,  but  at  less  cost  than  roto¬ 
gravure  and  are  turning  to  web  offset  for 
inserts. 


Cut  Your 

Ink  Fountain  Cleanup  Cost 


The  time  and  money  consuming  downtime  of  cleaning  ink 
fountains  is  over.  The  new  swing-down  Quick  Clean  Ink  Fountain 
has  reduced  the  cleanup  time  to  just  five  minutes.  You  don't 
even  have  to  reset  the  key  settings.  Just  loosen  two  screws,  and 
the  blade  swings  down  ready  for  instant  cleaning.  This  makes  the 
use  of  color  much  easier  than  with  the  old  fixed  blade  fountains. 
Put  Quick  Clean  on  your  press,  a  smile  on  your  pressman's  face, 
and  money  in  your  pocket. 

Call  Lee  Tougas  in  Atlanta  at  (404)  321-3992,  or  Cy  Frank  in 
Chicago  at  (312)  354-5777  for  more  information. 

©Nls 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

1761  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329  /  (404)  321-3992 
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In  our  newsroom 


•  •  •  • 


A  typewriter  is  about 
as  useful  as  a 
dinosaur. 


"No  doubt  about  it  .  .  .  our 
typewriters  hove  become  extinct 
since  we  installed  our  new  Mycro- 
Comp  VDT  frontend  system.  It  adds 
a  whole  new  dimension  to  jour¬ 
nalism  and  has  proven  an  in¬ 
valuable  tool  in  attracting  top 
notch  people  to  our  organization. 

"As  for  speed,  it  pretty  well  speaks 
for  itself.  We  can  feed  our  original 
story  into  this  system  and  have  it 
on  the  page  camera  ready  within 
10  minutes.  With  deadlines  to 
meet,  that  gives  you  that  extra 
time  you  often  need. 

"And  talk  about  adaptability.  Our 
mechanical  needs  and  suggestions 
were  programmed  into  our  system 
by  the  Mycro  Comp  engineering 
people  so  it  fits  our  applications 
right  down  to  the  wire.  Plus,  it's 
loaded  with  future  growth 
capabilities,  too. 
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John  Reinhart,  city  Editor 

McPherson  Sentinel 
McPherson,  Kansas 


"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  don't 
think  you  could  do  better  than 
Mycro-Comp.  It's  the  best,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  system  going  and  their 
people  really  care." 


THE  MYCRO-COMP  SYSTEM  SERIES 


All  Electronic  Text  Editing 
and  Management  Systems  for 
Phototypesetting  Front  End  Applications. 

MYCRO-TEK,  INC.,  WICHITA,  KANSAS  U.S.A. 

21 6  North  Washington  316-265-5277 


Mini-computer  helps 


cut  newsprint 

There’s  no  waste  in  the  20,000  press 
runs  for  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Wyoming 
Eagle  and  the  evening  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  nor  in  the  nearly  19,000  press 
run  for  the  combined  Sunday  Tribune- 
Eagle. 

The  circulation  department  at  the 
Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  adjusts 
each  carrier’s  daily  draw  by  entering  any 
exceptions  to  the  standard  order  on  a 
video  display  terminal  (VDT)  which  is 
linked  on-line  to  an  NCR  Century  8200 
mini-computer. 

From  this  input,  the  exact  number  of 
papers  needed  is  derived.  Similar  preci¬ 
sion  applies  to  the  carriers’  month-end 
billings,  which  are  also  calculated  elec¬ 
tronically  from  the  cumulative  data  base. 

“Newspapers  have  traditionally  oper¬ 
ated  on  tight  budgets,’’  commented 
Ronald  M.  Brown,  the  Cheyenne  News¬ 
papers  controller,  “so  if  you  can  elimi¬ 
nate  that  extra  125  papers  which  wind  up 
on  the  pressroom  floor  each  day,  you’re 
just  that  much  ahead.’’ 

It  was  for  this  reason,  to  provide  better 
and  more  timely  management  informa¬ 
tion,  that  the  Cheyenne  Newspapers 
bought  the  minicomputer  in  January. 
The  purchase  followed  a  detailed  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  computer  systems 
available  from  two  other  vendors. 

NCR  8200  system 

NCR  won  out.  Brown  said,  because  its 
interactive  8200  configuration  provides 
the  desired  on-line  data  entry  and  re- 


waste 

trieval  capability,  because  of  a  superior 
price-performance  ratio  and  because  the 
company’s  local  branch  office  provides 
24-hour  service. 

“That  last  is  very  important  to  any 
newspaper,  but  especially  so  for  those 
like  ours  which  are  nearly  two  hours  by 
interstate  from  Denver,  the  nearest 
metropolitan  area,’’  Brown  said. 

“In  our  composing  room,  for  example, 
we  have  two  Compugraphic  2% Is  and 
two  Photon  Pacesetters  to  provide  back¬ 
up.  We  can’t  afford  the  economic  lux¬ 
ury  of  such  redundancy  in  electronic 
data  processing,  but  with  NCR’s  service 
facilities,  we  don’t  need  it.’’ 

The  minicomputer  selected  by  the 
Cheyenne  Newspapers  has  a  64K  central 
processor  which  can  be  expanded  to 
128K,  a  125-line-per-minute  printer 
which  can  be  upgraded  to  200  lines  per 
minute  and  a  disk  drive  with  one  fixed 
and  one  removable  platter,  each  capable 
of  putting  4.9  million  characters  of 
information  on  line. 

This  disk  storage  can  be  increased  to 
40  million  characters  with  the  existing 
CPU  and  to  80  million  if  the  papers  ever 
elect  to  upgrade  to  the  NCR  8250  model. 
The  system  now  in  place  can  support  up 
to  seven  VDT  terminals.  Today  there  are 
two;  one  in  the  computer  room  and 
another  in  the  circulation  department  a 
floor  below.  Both  can  be  used  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Instead  of  hiring  a  special  program¬ 
ming  staff  of  its  own,  the  Cheyenne 


CYPACK  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

Dept.  177  1227  Walt  Whitman  Rd., 
Melville,  N.Y.  11746  516/271-0220 


Non-stop  production 


. .  .our  strapper’s 


leading  asset 


Total  reliability  is  reported  by  users 
of  Cypack  s  RT  600  Transit  system. 
Here  are  reasons  why: 
strong  heat-welded  joints, 

"no-jam  design,  handles  back-to-back 
and  low  bundles,  speeds  of  up  to 
34  bundles/min. 

Besides  all  this, 
you  will  save  50% 
in  materials  costs. 


Frances  J.  Hardy,  an  accounting  de¬ 
partment  employe  of  the  Cheyenne 
Newspapers,  prepares  to  load  a  platter 
that  holds  4.9  million  characters  of 
information.  The  NCR  Century  8200 
mini-computer  also  has  one  fixed  plat¬ 
ter  of  4.9  million  characters. 

Newspapers  contracted  with  Data  Pow¬ 
er,  Inc.,  of  Denver,  a  firm  which  is  cer¬ 
tified  by  NCR  to  produce  software  for  its 
full  line  of  business  computers. 

The  first  application  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  was  payroll.  Formerly, 
Brown  noted,  when  the  company  was 
using  a  conventional  electro-mechanical 
accounting  machine,  production  of  941 
quarterly  Social  Security  reports  took  a 
full  day.  Then  another  two  days  had  to 
be  spent  proofing  the  reports. 

“The  computer  produced  the  reports 
for  135  full-time  and  15  part-time 
employes  in  just  three  minutes,”  the 
controller  said. 

Daily  entry  of  accounts  payable  by  in¬ 
voice  number,  amount  and  vendor  code 
was  the  second  application  put  on  the 
minicomputer.  Before  checks  are  written 
on  the  10th  of  the  month,  a  cash 
requirements  report  is  produced.  This  is 
used  by  Brown  and  his  assistant,  Philip 
Sturlin,  to  check  against  VDT  displays  of 
bank  balances  to  see  if  any  fund  transfers 
are  required. 

By  May  1,  the  newspapers  had  com¬ 
puterized  accounts  receivable  billing. 
About  1,600  retail  accounts  were  done 
first,  with  the  balance  of  1,000  to  1,400 
national  and  display  classified  accounts 
to  follow.  (Strai^t  classified  are  usually 
paid  for  in  cash,  so  there  is  no  urgency  to 
add  that  category.  Brown  noted.) 

The  input  to  accounts  receivable  and 
payable  is  also  posted  by  the  computer  to 
the  magnetic  disk  file  for  the  general 
ledger  is  used  to  produce  periodic  profit- 
and-loss  statements. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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News-Plater 

Two  plates  a  minute 
Directly  from  pasteup. 


#Chemco 

ymmfff  phoioprodiictsco. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc 

Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N  Y  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail. ) 

□  St'nd  complete  information 
on  the  News-Plater 

□  Have  my  Chemcoman 
call  me  immiKliately 


Telephone 


Newspaper 

Address 


Press  used  for  newspaper 


No  film. 
NofooUng 

The  new  Chemco  News- Plater  produces  two  exposed,  processed  and  delivered— ready  for 
electrophotographic  plates  per  minute  directly  press— in  half  a  minute, 
from  paste-up  without  the  use  of  film.  Chemco  News- Plater  handles  line  and 

It’s  a  camera/platemaker  that  produces  up  to  100-line  pre-screened  copy  direct  from 
18"  X  24"  long-run  aluminum  plates  automati-  paste-up.  It  eliminates  all  the  steps  in  between: 
cally.  Even  the  copyboard  is  raised  at  the  push  negative  making  and  processing,  opaquing, 
of  a  button.  The  plate  is  positioned,  punched,  stripping,  plate  burning  and  developing. 

You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to  fully  realize 
the  savings  in  money  per  plate  and  the  savings 
in  minutes  per  deadline. 


tCCftMTlM 


AIDS 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

date  options  along  with  coupon  and  color 
restrictions.  Of  prime  importance  is  a 
size  measurement  made  on  both  “slick” 
or  manufactured-in-house  ads.  This 
measurement  is  made  with  the  “data 
wand”  and  is  posted  automatically  to  the 
system.  Should  a  measurement  be  out¬ 
side  of  the  specific  ordered  size,  this  fact 
is  automatically  posted  to  the  alarm  sec¬ 
tion  for  supervisory  action. 

The  forms  control  program  ties  vari¬ 
able  sequences  of  data  together,  check¬ 
ing  the  entry  operator  for  validity  as 
much  as  possible  by  machine  control. 
The  program  operates  by  data  field  ad¬ 
dress  allowing  one  or  more  fields  to  be 
tied  together.  Typical  checks  include: 
certain  fields  must  be  filled  out  with  data 
or  default  characters;  zip  codes — ^5  dig¬ 
its;  telephone — 7  digits,  area  code  op¬ 
tional. 

Multiple  orders  must  have  multiple  run 
dates  and  other  syntax  and  context 
checks  are  tailored  to  each  application. 
The  program  capability  to  require  cleri¬ 
cal  accuracy  is  user  available  for  on-site 
manipulation. 

Reservations  system 

The  narrative  that  follows  has  been 
based  on  the  requirements  of  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  The  paper  works  on  a 
reservations  system  which  allows  its 
sales  people  maximum  customer  contact 
in  the  field.  Accordingly,  their  client 
needs  are  relayed  to  a  sales  department 
control  area  where  reservations  for 
space  are  taken  and  entered  via  VDT 
into  a  reservations  form.  These  items  are 
subsequently  posted  to  a  reservations  list 
by  the  system. 

The  reservation  forms  data  includes 
the  advertiser,  the  items  to  be  adver¬ 
tised,  space  and  options,  run  dates  with 
options,  sales  credit  and  client  or  agency 
telephone  contact.  These  data  are  posted 
to  a  reservation  list  which  is  held  in  the 
system  until  requested  by  a  page  make¬ 
up  function. 

Ad  services  under  the  AIDS  concept 
includes  the  production  control  and  the 
dispatch  department.  All  physical  copy 
is  directed  to  a  counter  area  where  it  is 
processed  in  whatever  priority  that  might 
be  required. 

In  general,  all  ads  are  entered  first  by 
ad  entry  personnel  into  the  system.  The 
ad  is  opened  and  the  insertion  order  is 
transferred  onto  the  VDT  screen  data 
form.  After  the  form  is  completed,  the 
contents  (slick  or  copy  art  and  layout) 
are  put  into  a  plastic,  bar-coded  jacket. 
The  bar  code  is  entered  onto  the  screen 
form.  As  part  of  the  screen  entry  proc¬ 
ess,  the  ad  is  subjected  to  a  credit  check 
automatically  as  the  screen  form  is  being 
filled  out.  Box  numbers  to  be  included  in 
an  ad  are  automatically  assigned  by  the 
46 


computer  system.  Within  the  entry  area, 
every  two  data  entry  VDTs  are  serviced 
by  a  shared  hard-copy  printer  which  is 
equipped  with  perforated  stock.  Certain 
data  from  the  screen  is  automatically 
transferred  to  the  printer.  Visuals  are 
printed  on  the  stock  regarding  priority, 
run  date  and  section.  Other  data  in  sm^l 
type  includes  advertiser,  item  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised,  order  number,  jacket  number 
and  ad  size.  Following  the  entry  process, 
the  ads  (now  in  jackets)  are  inspected  by 
the  ad  production  personnel.  Should  any 
special  processing  be  required  such  as 
cuts,  engravings,  art  or  camera  work, 
etc.,  that  material  is  separated  from  the 
folder,  assigned  a  special  cut  envelope 
and  sent  into  the  appropriate  production 
loop.  The  sub  orders  are  documented  by 
a  machine  produced  shop  order  along 
with  the  jacket  order  number.  The  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  main  order  are  automati¬ 
cally  posted  to  the  original  entry  file. 

Measuring  copy 

Another  part  of  the  initial  order  proce¬ 
dure  is  the  measuring  of  “slick”  copy. 
This  is  done  by  the  data  wand.  In  this 
case,  the  copy  is  positioned  against  a 
right-angle  “L”  shaped  assembly.  Each 
arm  of  the  L  is  grooved  to  accept  the 
data  wand  tip.  Embedded  in  each  groove 
is  a  scale  corresponding  to  agate  and  col¬ 
umn  measure  increments.  Slicks  coming 
across  the  counter  are  measured  for 
either  prime,  enlargement  or  reduction 
information.  This  data  is  posted  to  the 
master  record.  Similar  mechanisms  are 
located  in  the  quality  control  hold  area 
on  the  production  floor  to  take  care  of 
ads  processed  in  house. 

The  measured  ad  now  in  its  coded  jac¬ 
ket  (with  visuals)  is  then  hand  sorted  to 
get  the  immediate  material  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  floor.  The  current  ads  are  passed  by 
the  censor  for  his  approval.  Any  ad  fail¬ 
ing  the  censor  check  is  noted  to  the  mas¬ 
ter  file  and  rerouted  as  required. 

Following  the  censor  station,  the  ads 
are  routed  to  the  production  floor.  Pick¬ 
ups  are  ordered  via  a  separate  file  follow¬ 
ing  edition  close  out.  The  ads  are  then 
processed  in  their  usual  manner  but  are 
logged  in  at  each  department  check 
point.  This  logging  shows  up  on  the  mas¬ 


ter  record  as  the  department  number,  the 
date  and  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  following  edition  close 
out,  an  operator  in  the  ad  production 
area  reconciles  the  ad  reservation  list 
provided  by  the  sales  department  with 
the  ads  actually  received.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  ads  are  grouped  by  newspaper 
section  and  alphabetized.  Reserve 
spaces  are  reconciled  with  actual  re¬ 
ceipted  copy  and  the  reservations  so  cor¬ 
related  are  then  erased  from  the  VDT 
screen.  The  list  is  then  resorted  for  edi¬ 
tion  make-up  purposes  so  that  all  ads  are 
now  shown  by  newspaper  section  and 
are  grouped  into  size  and  position  prior¬ 
ity.  Ads  not  yet  in  the  building  are  desig¬ 
nated  “to  come”  and  are  fed  back  to  the 
sales  department  for  follow  up. 

Page  estimate 

Along  with  the  resorting  for  edition 
make  up,  statistics  are  added  to  indicate 
columnms,  lines  and  units.  These  data 
are  also  posted  to  an  edition  summary 
sheet.  If  classified  estimates  are  entered, 
the  system  may  develop  a  minimum- 
maximum  page  estimate  for  the  entire 
edition.  These  section  totals  are  also 
posted  for  entry  to  an  historical  record 
by  date  to  allow  better  predictability  for 
future  editions. 

Following  the  manual  dummy  opera¬ 
tion,  the  position  of  each  ad  is  entered  to 
the  master  record  by  page  and  upper  left 
coordinate  (column  and  line).  This  is 
posted  to  the  master  record.  Following 
the  completion  of  this  task,  the  system 
then  creates  a  page  manifest  for  each 
page  within  the  edition.  This  data  now 
may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  space  sales 
reservation  system.  It  can  be  adapted  to 
show  house  ad  space  along  with  loose 
pages.  The  information  is  available  to  the 
sales  group  to  exploit  as  they  choose. 

The  page  manifest  has  an  important 
accounting  advantage.  On  the  produc¬ 
tion  floor  as  each  ad  is  pasted  into  its 
page  location  it  is  “receipted.”  This  op¬ 
eration  identifies  the  ad  by  its  jacket, 
then  to  a  page  indicator  followed  by  the 
left  upper  line  and  column  coordinate. 
This  action  completes  the  loop  documen¬ 
tation  eliminating  the  need  for  paper 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Hearing  off 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


reflected  its  “kangaroo  court”  behavior, 
the  letter  stated:  “No  Panax  Corporation 
editors  were  ordered  to  publish  news 
stories  they  found  unacceptable  and  no 
editors  were  discharged  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  for  violating  any  such  order.  In¬ 
deed,  many  Panax  editors  igonored  the 
two  stories  in  question.” 

The  Council’s  decision,  it  charged, 
“was  authored  and  issued  with  blatant 
disregard  for  the  fundamental  fairness 
required  for  any  sembiance  of  due  proc¬ 
ess.” 

Buys  weekly 

Jack  Waldrip  is  the  new  owner  of  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Tribune,  and  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  position  of  publisher. 


Editor  joins  station 

David  Rood  has  been  named  news  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  station  WKZY  in  Escan- 
aba,  Mich.  Rood  was  previously  editor  of 
the  Escanaba  Daily  Press.  He  left  the 
paper,  owned  by  Panax  Corp.,  after  he 
refused  to  print  two  stories  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter  he  felt  were  not  factual. 

Book  on  newspaper 
economics 

The  Economics  of  the  American 
Newspaper,  sponsored  by  ANPA  Foun¬ 
dation,  will  be  published  this  fall  by 
Hastings  House  Publishers.  This  pub¬ 
lisher  presently  has  a  long  list  of  “Com¬ 
munications  Arts”  tests. 

The  main  author  of  the  text  is  Dr.  Jon 
G.  Udell,  Irwin  Maier  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 


long-time  economic  consultant  to 
ANPA.  Joining  Udell  as  contributing  au¬ 
thors  are  several  journalism  educators 
and  newspaper  executives. 


Lawyer  ad  rule 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


radio  and  tv  to  exclude  them.” 

The  Departnient  of  Justice,  in  a  letter 
to  the  ABA,  declared  that  neither  pro¬ 
posal  was  acceptable. 

“Where  restrictions  are  appropriate, 
they  should  be  imposed  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  unnecessarily  restrict  competi¬ 
tion  or  interfere  with  ...  the  right  to 
communicate  and  receive  information,” 
the  Justice  Department  wrote,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  neither  proposal  met  that 
standard. 


Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I've  seen” 


smithy^ 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Man?ger 
of  Ae  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
2'/4”  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 


ANPA/RI 


DRUPA  77 


Anaheim,  California 
Convention  Center 
June  11-16,  1977 
Booth  )!(1752 
AND 

Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  #12049 


rpm  corporation 


*Winner  of  the  1976  inlauJ  Daily  Press  Association 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 
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Newsroom  redesign 
dictated  by  VDTs 


The  traditional  rim — once  the  classic 
core  of  newspaper  activity  has  yielded  to 
a  new  system  at  the  Ff.  Wayne,  (Indiana) 
Journal-Gazette.  The  newsroom  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  reformation  dictated  by 
installation  of  several  new  electronic 
visual  display  terminals.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  an  essentially  new  concept 
in  news  production  the  news  center  has 
been  redesigned  to  fully  utilize  the  effi¬ 
ciency  inherent  in  electronic  editing. 

Says  Roger  Mosher,  systems  editor  at 
the  Journal-Gazette,  “We’ve  revised  the 
traditional  layout  of  the  central  copy 
desk  to  accommodate  the  Hendrix  visual 
display  terminals.  These  have  been 
mounted  on  specially  designed  furniture 
enabling  us  to  adapt  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  news  center  to  existing  elec¬ 
trical  service  outlets  and  the  pneumatic 
tubes  used  in  transmitting  copy  to  the 
composing  room.” 

“In  order  to  get  maximum  production 
utility  from  our  visual  display  units,  five 
of  them  are  arranged  on  swivel  devices 
allowing  a  270°  turn  of  VDT’s.  This  has 
resulted  in  almost  doubling  output  of  the 
visual  display  terminals  because  each  of 
them  can  be  utilized  by  personnel  who 
can  alter  the  terminal’s  position  simply 
by  turning  it  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
user. 

“This  obviously  means  that  other  per¬ 
sonnel  can  use  the  equipment  without 
intruding  on  the  production  activities  of 
the  city  editor,  the  assistant  city  editor  or 
the  copy  editor.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
spare  unit  which  is  part  of  the  news 
center  providing  additional  production 
facilities  to  the  copy  and  sports  depart¬ 
ments.’’ 

All  terminals  are  mounted  on  specially 
designed  modular  tables  and  swivel 
mounts  described  as  the  NewsCenter  100 
assembly.  This  assembly  and  others 
adapted  to  specific  news  room  needs  is 


manufactured  and  marketed  by  Midwest 
Publishers  Supply  Company  of  Chicago. 

Preliminary  study 

In  the  Journal-Gazette  news  room,  the 
city  editor,  assistant  city  editor,  copy 
editor,  wire  editor  and  the  state  editor 
have  immediate  access  to  the  stationary 
and  swivel  mounted  visual  display  ter¬ 
minals.  For  example,  the  copy  editor  has 
one  swivel  and  one  stationary  terminal 
station.  The  wire  editor,  state  editor  and 
the  copy  editor  each  have  access  to  four 
additional  terminals,  two  of  which  are 
mounted  on  swivels. 


“Another  concern  was  the  wire  desk. 
While  copy  editors  on  the  wire  desk  are 
different  in  function  from  other  editors 
we  wanted  them  close  to  the  city  desk 
without  having  them  involved  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  activity  which  always  goes  on 
around  the  city  desk.  This  pointed  up  the 
usefulness  of  the  swivel  terminals.  While 
the  city  desk  was  engaged  in  conferences 
with  reporters,  other  members  of  the 
news  gathering  team  could  be  using  the 
visual  display  terminals  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  They  could  span  an  arc  of 
270°  using  the  terminals  without  bother¬ 
ing  other  members  of  the  news  group.’’ 


Describing  the  preliminary  study  pre¬ 
ceding  installation  of  the  NewsCenter 
100  units,  Mosher  says  that  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  Journal-Gazette  looked 
at  several  installations  of  copy  depart¬ 
ments  on  other  newspapers.  “None  of 
these  met  the  specific  needs  of  our  paper 
because  of  the  physical  layout  of  our 
newsroom.  The  location  of  electrical  out¬ 
lets,  pillars  and  the  pneumatic  dispatch 
system  required  an  arrangement  peculiar 
to  the  Journal-Gazette.  Everything 
pointed  to  a  custom-made  layout  for  us.” 

Mosher  continues,  “We  were  locked 
into  an  arrangement  which  took  into  ac¬ 
count  our  limitations.  For  example,  we 
wanted  to  locate  the  copy  desk  close  to 
the  city,  state  and  wire  desks.  We  had  to 
have  an  intimate  linkage  between  the  city 
desk  and  the  news  editors. 


Mosher  says,  “We  considered  having 
furniture  manufactured  locally  to  fit  our 
needs.  After  submitting  sketches  and 
suggestions  to  local  cabinet  makers  we 
found  that  the  expense  of  making  custom 
designed  furniture  especially  for  us  too 
expensive.” 

Suggestions  from  the  editorial  staff  at 
the  Journal-Gazette  were  combined  with 
the  visual  impressions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  gained  from  personnel  of  news¬ 
papers  who  had  confronted  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  These  were  combined  with  studies 
made  by  engineers  from  the  supplier  and 
finally  put  into  shape  by  Mosher.  “Our 
present  arrangement,  we  believe,  incor¬ 
porates  all  of  the  vital  communicating 
features  dependent  on  physical  prox¬ 
imity  in  news  production  with  the  Hen¬ 
drix  visual  display  terminals.” 
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In  the  time  it  takes 
you  to  read  this 
headline,  our  new 
APS-5  can  typeset 
40,000  characters. 


If  you’re  looking  for  speed  (and  who  isn’t),  the  APS-5 
is  your  phototypesetter.  At  8,000  characters  a 
second,  it’s  the  fastest  CRT  unit  on  the  market  - 
no  other  machine  even  comes  close.  And  no  other 
typesetter  comes  close  to  the  APS-5  in  reliability, 
either  -  independent 
surveys  and  user  reports  R'tf 

Features?  How  about  H 

one-pass  composition  and  _ _ 

forward/ reverse  dynamic  _ _ 

leading?  APS-5  has  them^  ^ 

digitizing^  storage  and  dis- 

you  extremely  high-reso-  ^ 

lution  CRT  output  and  cut 
your  storage  requirements 
up  to  40%  at  the  same 


time.  The  APS-5  is  a  versatile  machine,  too,  with 
digital  coding  and  magnetic  disc  storage  for  each 
font,  plus  instant,  almost  infinite  size  changing  ca¬ 
pacity  (including  logos),  backed  by  one  of  the  largest 
font  libraries  in  the  industry.  Finally,  to  make  the 
APS-5  really  complete, 

■  we’ve  included  AUTO- 

f  .  __  II;  COMP-5,  a  total  composi- 

I  i  JB'  tion  system  self-contained 

1  -j  within  each  unit. 

I _ Cost?  With  its  tremendous 

speed,  reliability  and  com- 
t)'>nation  of  features,  the 
i  APS-5  would  be  unbeatable 

^  ,  ,,  ^  at  any  price,  but  you’ll  find 

R  V think.  So  why  wait 
n  any  longer?  Get  complete 

‘  production  composition 

^  HR-  and  phototypesetting  ca- 

'■  pabilities  at  a  price  you  can 

afford .  Get  APS-5 ! 


AUTOLOGIC,  INCORPORATEO 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard,  Newbury  Park,  California  91320  •  (805)  498-9611  •  (213)  889-7400 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


Diskette-computer 
system  introduced 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  introduced 
(Aug.  3)  the  Linoterm  Typesetting  Sys¬ 
tem  with  a  diskette-programmable  com¬ 
puter.  The  word-management  capabilities 
with  re-programming  by  inserting  a  disk¬ 
ette  has  application  in  several  areas  of 
the  newspaper  industry. 

The  Linoterm  system  is  modular  in  de¬ 
sign  and  with  an  interface  can  be  on-line 
to  the  company’s  V-I-P  phototypesetter 
using  the  versatile  front-end  editing 
capabilities. 


The  system  offers  multi-mode  opera¬ 
tion  that  lets  the  operator  input  and  edit 
one  job  at  the  same  time  another  is  being 
typeset,  even  if  the  jobs  require  different 
faces.  The  system’s  phototypesetter 
(Linocomp  II)  sets  type  in  a  choice  of  14 
sizes  from  6  to  36  point  to  a  full,  45  pica 
line  length.  There  are  over  600  typeface 
designs  available  from  Mergenthaler, 
Linotype,  Stempel,  Haas  and  every  type 
face  licensed  by  the  International  Type¬ 
face  Corp.,  (ITC). 

Newspapers  with  job  shops  and 
weekly  newspapers  along  with  promo¬ 
tion  departments  in  larger  newspapers 
are  markets  for  the  stand  alone  system 

Okla.  papers  install 
electronic  system 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
independent  publisher  of  the  morning 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  evening  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times,  is  installing  a  com¬ 
puterized  system  for  automated  text 
management,  interactive  classified,  and 
photocomposition  from  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  are  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City’s  largest  newspapers  with  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  270,000 
(Sunday  310,0()()). 

The  Digital  TMS-II  system,  valued  at 
$1.1  million,  is  based  around  two 
PDP-1 1/70  computers  and  will  support  a 
total  of  %  on-line  video  display  termi¬ 
nals.  Twenty  of  these  will  be  Digital’s 
microcomputer-controlled  VT71/t  edit¬ 
ing  work-stations,  which  feature  pan 
scrolling  and  internal  storage  of  up  to 
44,000  characters.  The  remaining  76  ter¬ 
minals,  model  VT61/t,  will  be  used  for 
entry  of  editorial  and  classified  advertis- 
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priced  at  $15,500  with  a  single  disk.  The 
second  disk  adds  $2700  to  the  basic  sys¬ 
tem  cost.  Design  of  Linoterm  permits  the 
use  of  off-line  MVP/2  terminals,  while 
original  MVP  editing  systems  are  com¬ 
patible. 

The  MVP/2  terminal  on  the  system  has 
a  14  inch  screen  with  24  lines  that  are  80 
characters  wide.  The  terminal  has  three 
screen  display  formats — single  column, 
dual  column,  or  split  screen.  The  file 
management  system  permits  moving 
blocks  or  lines  of  copy  from  one  split 
screen  area  to  the  other  screen.  The  dual 
disk  mode  permits  editing,  correcting 
and  file  management  capabilities  that  are 
available  on  larger  front-end  copy  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  now  used  by  the  indus¬ 
try. 

The  eight  inch  diskettes  hold  280,000 
keystrokes  with  the  filing  system  au¬ 
tomatically  listing  6  digit  file  names  for 
up  to  210  jobs  in  an  index.  With  the  sec¬ 
ond  disk,  jobs  and  formats  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  on  back-up  diskettes,  and  makes 
possible  many  copy  merging  and  other 
editing  operations.  An  additional  4K  re¬ 
fresh  memory  is  also  available  as  an 
MVP/2  option  for  $750. 

Programs  on  the  diskettes  can  be 
loaded  in  the  system  in  approximately  40 
seconds.  Up  to  100  fonts  can  be  stored 
on  a  diskette. 

The  system  permits  automatic  search 
and  replace  for  repetitive  corrections  and 
the  operator  can  customize  the  MVP/2 
terminal  by  re-programming  the  key¬ 
board  layout  or  the  128  displayable 
characters.  There  are  30  special  function 
keys  to  control  cursor  movements  and 
editing  and  output  operations. 

Leasing  is  available  at  approximately 
$350  per  month  with  the  first  production 
units  available  in  October  of  this  year. 


ing  copy,  and  in  the  composing  room  for 
display  advertising  input.  The  TMS-11 
system  will  output  fully  edited,  justified 
and  hyphenated  text  on-line  to  two  Auto¬ 
logic  APS-5  phototypesetters. 

Beginning  in  August,  the  system  will 
handle  all  text  processing  and  typesetting 
tasks  for  the  editorial  and  production 
departments.  In  October,  35  VT61/t  ter¬ 
minals  will  be  devoted  to  entry  of  classi¬ 
fied  ads  under  CMS- 11  (Classified-ad 
Management  System),  a  new  interactive 
software  system  that  performs  automatic 
storage,  scheduling,  record-keeping  and 
invoicing  for  all  classified  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  company  will  implement  Digital’s 
DTMS-11  (Distributed  Text  Manage¬ 
ment  System),  an  interprocessor  link  for 
the  PDP-1  l/70s  that  will  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  data  base  for  all  users  of  the  system. 
DTMS-11  will  enable  greater  flexibility 
in  terminal  assignment  as  well  as  im¬ 
mediate  backup  and  continuous  file 
availability  in  case  of  a  processor  mal¬ 
function. 


Mini-computer 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

“The  data  base  contains  a  wealth  of 
information,’’  Brown  commented. 
“Included,  for  example,  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  is  the  name  of  the  salesman,  the 
type  of  account,  its  geographical  location 
in  our  circulation  area  and  comparative- 
lineage  figures. 

“We  can  get  breakdowns  by  individual 
advertisers  for  inches  and  revenue  for 
month  to  date,  year  to  date  and  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  same  period  the  previous 
year.  Additionally,  the  aging  of  ac¬ 
counts,  which  was  time-consuming  be¬ 
fore,  is  now  done  automatically. 

Budget  tool 

“What  we’ve  developed  already  is  an 
excellent  tool  for  budget  purposes.  The 
system  is  so  flexible  that  our  further 
utilization  of  it  is  limited  only  by  our 
imagination.’’ 

The  NCR  8200  system  cost  $57,000 
with  software  costs  adding  another 
$10,000  to  total  system  costs.  Programs 
are  written  in  COBOL  and  Brown  said 
his  computer  training  and  knowledge  of 
COBOL  aided  in  evaluating  the  software 
package.  The  newspaper  will  sell  the 
software  package.  Brown  said. 

The  adoption  of  the  computer  system 
did  not  eliminate  personnel  but  did  per¬ 
mit  the  newspaper  to  get  better  informa¬ 
tion  without  adding  more  people. 

Brown  said  newspapers  should  work 
closely  with  programmers,  on  a  day  to 
day  basis,  in  order  to  prevent  problems 
in  the  future  with  software  programs. 

Minn.  Star  buys  two 
laser  plate  systems 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  signed 
an  order  this  week  for  two  EOCOM 
Laserite  UV  read/write  plate  making 
systems.  The  newspaper  has  an  option 
to  purchase  four  additional  units  and  will 
receive  the  first  laser  systems  about 
December  1 .  The  laser  configuration  will 
include  automatic  plate  dispensers  with 
on-line  conveyors  to  existing  processors. 

The  two  UV  systems  will  be  used  to 
produce  plates  for  the  paper’s  DiLitho 
press  units.  Approximately  450,000 
plates  are  used  by  the  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  papers. 

American  Hoechst  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  Hoechst  AG  of  West  Ger¬ 
many,  announced  this  week  it  had  signed 
an  agreement  in  principle  for  a  merger  of 
EOCOM.  The  amount  of  the  cash  trans¬ 
action  was  not  revealed.  Hoechst  makes 
graphic  arts,  chemical,  pharmaceutical 
and  plastic  products.  Hoechst  is  rated  as 
a  $10  billion  organization. 

Kalle  of  West  Germany  has  placed  a 
second  order  with  EOCOM,  this  time  for 
a  newspaper  format  research  system 
that  includes  a  low  power  laser. 
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AIDS 
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measuring  and  mark -outs.  It  greatly 
simplifies  subsequent  billing  procedures. 

AIDS  is  a  hardware-software  system 
designed  to  improve  the  flow  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  information  regarding  display  ad 
placement  in  a  newspaper.  It  concerns 
itself  with  the  mechanical  aspects  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  handling  the  paper  connected 
with  the  insertion  of  a  reservation  order 
and  tracking  an  ad  to  be  produced  or 
placed  onto  a  page  through  its  life  in  the 
paper  or  in  the  paper  storage  morgue. 
The  AIDS  system  communicates  with 
the  accounting  and  sales  departments 
providing  these  areas  with  current  sales 
and  performance  data. It  accepts  data 
from  them  in  the  forms  of  credit  authori¬ 
zation  and  reservations. 

AIDS  is  designed  to  be  open  ended.  It 
may,  with  little  modification,  be  used  to 
input  ad  text  along  with  sales,  accounting 
and  production  functions  described 
above.  In. this  vein,  it  can  serve  as  a 
front-end  to  a  bank  of  video  display  ad 
consoles  adding  a  scheduling  component 
to  their  mark-up  expediencies. 

As  a  final  area,  the  latest  versions  of 
the  AN  PA  or  other  computerized  layout 
schemes  can  be  added  to  further  enhance 
the  total  package  eliminating  a  lot  of  the 


time  involved  in  manual  dummying  of  an 
edition. 

AIDS,  in  summary,  applies  the  latest 
technology  available  to  newspapers  in 
the  form  of  video  terminals  and  data 
wands  to  the  profit-making  function  of 
the  newspaper  area. 

Court  rules  out 
tv  at  executions 

A  Texas  judge  who  ruled  that  a  televi¬ 
sion  cameraman  could  film  executions 
was  reversed  yesterday  by  a  federal  ap¬ 
peals  court. 

The  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appe¬ 
als  said  First  Amendment  protection  of  a 
free  press  does  not  cover  “matters  not 
accessible  to  the  public  generally,  such 
as  filming  of  executions  in  Texas  state 
prison.  .  .  .” 

Texas  authorities,  appealing  the  lower 
court  decision,  had  argued  that  allowing 
television  cameras  at  executions  would 
amount  to  having  public  executions, 
which  the  state  stopped  in  1920. 

Ford  grants  $3,000 

The  Ford  Foundation  grants  and  pro¬ 
jects  announced  this  Summer  include 
one  communications  award — that  of 
$3,000  to  Hamline  University  for  a  con¬ 
ference  on  conflict  between  news  media 
and  the  law. 


CPS  system  features 
software  packages 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  announced 
this  week  a  new  sm^l  Copy  Processing 
System  called  CPS  300  designed  and 
styled  for  small  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  The  system  incorporates  many 
of  the  performance  features  of  Dymo’s 
larger  CPS  systems. 

Software  application  packages  for 
newspapers  include  advanced  editorial 
data  management  and  directory  routines, 
classified  sort/merge  capability  with  op¬ 
tional  billing  and  reports,  and  a  choice  of 
special  input,  mark-up  and  make-up 
routines  for  display  ads  or  complete 
pages. 

The  CPS  300  has  a  business  system 
option  that  performs  business  and  data 
management  functions,  including  inven¬ 
tory  control,  accounts  receivable  and 
payable,  payroll,  general  ledger,  circula¬ 
tion  control  and  classified  ad  billing. 

The  system  is  an  interactive  multi-user 
file  management  composition  system 
that  simultaneously  accepts  input  from 
on-line  keyboards,  OCR,  high  and  low 
speed  wires  and  editing  terminals.  The 
system  also  provides  mass  data  moving 
head  disc  storage  (up  to  100  million 
characters)  and  job-size  floppy  disc  stor¬ 
age  (up  to  90,000  characters).  Indepen¬ 
dent  on-site  or  remote  VDT  editing  and 
forinat  control  is  possible. 
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FRANK  GWYNN,  circulation  marketing  director,  considers  the  benefits  of  the 
Star-News  as  presented  by  carrier  salesman  Garrett  Kreditor.  They  are  engaged 
in  role-playing,  with  Gwynn  as  a  potential  subscriber,  while  a  video  camera 
records  the  episode  for  later  analysis. 


Sales  training  for  carriers 


Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  circula¬ 
tion  department  has  been  conducting  a 
program  in  which  groups  of  newspaper 
carrier  boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  the 
basic  elements  of  newspaper  sales¬ 
manship.  The  original  concept  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Institute  of  Training. 

The  carriers  are  no  longer  being 
coached  to  appeal  to  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers’  sympathies  with  pleas  for 
charities  or  for  subscriptions  enabling 
them  to  win  prizes  or  glamorous  trips. 
Instead,  they  are  being  trained  in  modern 
business  merchandising. 

The  classes  instruct  them  on  how  to 
approach  people  with  their  best  foot  for¬ 
ward,  presenting  the  benefits  of  the 
Star-News  to  potential  subscribers.  They 
learn  how  to  size  up  the  prospect’s 
needs,  as  well  as  how  best  to  counter 
negative  reactions. 

Each  seminar  is  a  three-hour  session 
which  culminates  in  role-playing  before  a 
video-camera,  with  the  tape  being  played 
back  for  the  education  of  the  carrier.  The 
carrier  salesman  attempts  to  sell  a  sub- 
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scription  to  a  prospect,  played  by  a 
member  of  the  Star-News  staff.  The 
youngster’s  salesmanship  talents  are 
challenged  by  a  considerable  repertory 
of  negative  arguments. 

Food  retailers  prefer 
newspaper  advertising 

Newspapers,  by  a  wide  margin,  are  the 
primary  means  of  advertising  by  food  re¬ 
tailers,  according  to  a  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  survey. 

Responses  to  a  questionnaire  received 
by  the  bureau  from  106  food  retailers 
show  that  a  median  of  72%  of  their  ad 
budgets  are  spent  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  compared  to  10%  on  tv,  6%  on  radio 
and  5%  on  direct  mail. 

Wednesday  is  the  most  popular  day  for 
food  advertising,  according  to  those  re¬ 
tailers  responding,  followed  by  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Thursday  (tie),  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  (tie),  in  that  order. 

In  newspaper  food  ads,  a  median  of 
29%  of  the  space  expenditure  is  for 
promoting  meat,  13%  for  produce,  10% 
for  dairy,  7%  for  non-foods  and  health  & 
beauty  aids  and  43%  for  dry  groceries. 

The  106  food  retailers  run  an  average 
of  three  pages  of  advertising  per  week 
each  in  the  newspaper  in  the  market 
where  they  place  the  most  advertising. 

About  60  of  the  retailers  ran  a  special 
newspaper  insert  “during  the  past  six 
months’’  and  for  those  that  did,  the 
media  number  run  was  5.6  or  nearly  one 
per  month. 

Both  the  average  and  the  median  ad 
budget  for  the  retailers  was  $1.8  million. 


Cornell  designs  N.Y. 
energy  supplement 

Cornell  University  has  produced  a 
news  supplement  on  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  prepared  exclusively  for  New  York 
State  newspapers. 

Called  “Save  Energy,  Save  Dollars,” 
the  package  was  designed  by  Cornell,  a 
state  land  grant  institution,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  of  New  York  Energy 
Office  and  New  York  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  Associations.  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Sales,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  Landon  Associates,  and 
Newhouse  Newspapers  Metro  Suburbia 
also  helped  in  its  preparation. 

“Save  Energy,  Save  Dollars,”  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge,  contains  almost  70 
articles  and  many  illustrations  that  focus 
on  the  climatological  and  energy  use  pat¬ 
terns  of  New  York  States,  according  to 
Tom  Hanna,  Cornell  Media  Services. 

Original  and  non-commercial,  the  arti¬ 
cles  cover  general  topics  such  as  land¬ 
scaping  to  save  energy,  “buttoning  up” 
the  house,  and  heating  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  systems.  Others  developed  by  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  and  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  agents  in  the  state’s  57  counties 
discuss  specific  local  energy  needs.  All 
can  be  run  in  supplementary  form,  with 
advertising,  or  separately,  as  features. 

This  is  Cornell’s  second  news  supple¬ 
ment  designed  particularly  for  New  York 
State.  The  first  was  a  gardening  and 
home  repair  package,  prepared  last 
spring,  that  was  carried  by  over  80  New 
York  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Staff  tests  claims 
in  national  ads 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  has  started  a 
column  called  “At  Your  Service”  that 
tests  manufacturers’  claims  about  their 
products. 

Since  April,  the  Banner  staff  has  been 
reproducing  the  exact  procedures  and 
claims  of  television  and  print  advertisers, 
and  running  the  results  of  the  tests  every 
other  Thursday. 

Tested,  for  example,  have  been  the 
blueberry-stain  removal  power  of 
Efferdent — it  did  the  trick,  but  so  did 
water — and  the  durability  of  a  $9.95 
Timex  watch  that  had  been  churned 
around  in  a  cement  mixer — it  operated 
both  before  and  after. 

Also  measured  have  been  the  number 
of  “tiny  time  capsules’’  in  one 
Contac — over  800 — and  the  weight  of 
graded  eggs  available  in  Nashville 
supermarkets. 

According  to  Charles  Appleton,  editor 
of  the  “Help  Desk”  that  runs  the  tests, 
the  Banner  has  received  no  adverse  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  column  from  advertisers,  local 
or  national.  Such  reaction  had  originally 
been  anticipated,  he  said,  “but  we  were 
willing  to  risk  it  anyway.” 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


“Star  Hawks”  debut 

Enterprise  Features  introduces  its  new 
science  fiction  comic  strip,  “Star 
Hawks,”  in  two  months,  capitalizing  on 
the  renewed  popularity  of  science  fiction 
adventures. 

“Star  Hawks”  is  the  creation  of  two 
big  names  in  comic  book  and  science 
fiction  fields,  Gil  Kane  and  Ron  Goulart. 
They  are  using  a  double-sized  format  for 
their  adventures  into  the  worlds  policed 
by  their  intergalactic  law  enforcement 
agents  known  as  Star  Hawks. 

The  two-tier  format  allows  each 
episode  to  move  and  conclude  twice  as 
fast  as  the  usual  story  strip.  “We  can  put 
a  lot  more  action,  story  and  art  into  the 
larger  format.  This  in  turn  allows  us  to 
speed  up  the  story  time  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  12  to  14  weeks  to  six  weeks,  creat¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  crackling  atmosphere  a 
comic  book  reader  likes,”  says  Goulart. 

Kane,  a  three-time  winner  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonist  Society  annual  honors 
and  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
Marvel  Comics,  declares,  “The  images 
created  by  comics  are  as  intriguing  and 
satisfying  as  any  classic  myths.”  He  has 


Mike  Senich  is  the  new  cartoonist  for 
"The  Katzenjammer  Kids,"  the  nation's 
oldest  continuing  comic  strip  syndi¬ 
cated  by  King  Features.  Senich  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Joe  Musial,  who  died 
this  past  June.  The  veteran  comic  strip 
began  in  1897  when  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  assigned  Rudolph  Dirks 
to  draw  a  comic  featuring  a  pair  of 
young  pranksters. 

Senich,  a  combat  artist  for  the  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard  during  World  War  II, 
is  a  former  sports  cartoonist  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  for  many 
years  ghosted  "Skippy"  and  "Right 
Around  Home  with  Myrtle."  During 
Musial's  illness,  Senich  drew  the 
"Katzenjammer  Kids."  His  "Deeds  of 
Valor"  syndicated  panel  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  as  a  book. 


taught  a  comics  course  at  New  York 
University  and  lectures  on  comics  at  col¬ 
leges  around  the  country. 

Goulart  is  a  science  fiction  novelist 
with  23  titles  to  his  credit  among  other 
works  of  fiction  and  non-fiction.  The 
team  has  also  created  a  robat  space  dog, 
“Sniffer,”  who  is  an  impertinent,  as¬ 
sured  canine. 

Initial  newspaper  subscribers  include: 
Detroit  News,  Philadelphia  News, 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Seattle  Times, 
San  Antonio  Express  and  News,  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  Washington  Star,  Oakland 
Tribune,  Albany  Times  Union,  Dayton 
Daily  News  and  Houston  Post. 

The  first  daily  is  Oct.  3  and  first  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  3  from  Enterprise  Features  di-  | 
vision  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Advance  “Star  Hawks”  promotion  in¬ 
cludes  a  printing  of  1000  lithographed 
numbered  prints  in  large  poster  size. 

4c  * 

Judie  Crosson  has  been  appointed 
Commodity  News  Services’  assistant 
Chicago  bureau  chief.  She  is  responsible 
for  coverage  involving  the  Chicago  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange  and  has  been  with  the 
service  two  years. 

Mary  Beth  Franklin  has  been  named 
assistant  Washington  bureau  chief  with 
duties  including  continuing  coverage  of 
commodities  in  the  capital.  She  joined 
CNS  early  in  1976. 

Joining  the  news  service  New  York 
bureau  are  Gilda  Le  Patner  as  a  reporter 
and  James  Nevler,  as  a  newsletter  editor. 
Nevler  is  a  former  Temple  University 
journalism  instructor  and  copy  editor  at 
the  Levittown  (Pa.)  Courier-Times.  Le 
Patner  recently  completed  an  internship 
with  columnist  Jack  Anderson. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  newspapers  are  using  the 
serial  version  of  John  Kenneth  Gal¬ 
braith’s  BBC-PBS  television  series, 
“The  Age  of  Uncertainty,”  as  a  back- 
to-school  promotion.  It  is  being  offered 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate  with  the 
title,  “Shapers  of  Our  World.” 

*  *  * 

“Single  Today,”  a  specially  commis¬ 
sioned  series  on  the  lifestyles  of  unat¬ 
tached  Americans  is  available  from  King 
Features.  The  writer  ,  Paul  Wilkes,  is 
author  of  “Trying  Out  the  Dream:  A 
Year  in  the  Life  of  an  American  Family” 
and  producer  of  the  public  television 
series,  “Six  American  Families.” 

The  six  installments  of  “Single  To¬ 
day,”  1,200  words  each,  deal  with  di¬ 
vorced,  separated,  widowed  and  those 
who  have  chosen  not  to  marry.  The  first 
installment  looks  at  how  divorced  and 
separated  persons  cope  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  second  pits  the  joys  of  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  against  loneli¬ 
ness. 
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Trial  judge  permits 
taping  of  sessions 


ON  DECK — Barbara  Eden,  tv  star,  with  Irv  Kupcinet  on  board  the  cruise  ship. 

Kup’s  annual  cruise  aids 
Chicago’s  disabled  vets 


For  33  years,  Chicago  Sun  Times  col¬ 
umnist  Irv  Kupcinet  and  his  readers  have 
helped  Chicago  disabled  and  convalesc¬ 
ing  veterans  have  a  “day  at  sea”  they’d 
never  forget.  This  year  was  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

Thanks  to  Kup  and  his  followers,  500 
veterans  boarded  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Mackinaw  last  month  to  spend  seven 
hours  cruising  Lake  Michigan. 

Boredom  was  not  included  in  the 
ship’s  itinerary.  Cabaret  singers, 
tricksters,  hypnotists,  clowns,  magicians 
and  other  entertainers  donated  their  tal¬ 
ents  on  board.  Local  models  and  airline 
stewardesses  volunteered  as  dancing 
partners  for  the  men.  And  dozens  of 
Chicago  businesses  sent  their  bon  voy¬ 
age  greetings  in  the  form  of  gifts  for  the 
veterans. 

Kup  spent  most  of  his  time  shaking 
hands  and  signing  autographs. 

Kup’s  first  Purple  Heart  Cruise 
shoved  oflF  in  1945.  The  columnist  felt 
that  the  cruise  would  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  both  his  readers  and  Chicago  veterans 
that  the  soldiers’  past  sacrifices  should 
not  be  forgotten.  His  column,  a  local 
man-about-town  tidbit  roster  syndicated 
to  over  100  papers,  seemed  the  perfect 
organization^  vehicle  for  the  community 
effort. 

Kup  annually  announces  the  event  in 
his  column  two  months  before  the  ship 
sets  sail.  Readers  are  asked  to  simul¬ 
taneously  open  their  hearts  and  their 
checkbooks.  Perspective  retail  and  serv¬ 
ice  contributors  receive  the  same  request 
through  personal  letters  from  Kup. 

The  Sun  Times’s  public  service  bureau 
and  PR  department  take  over  from  there. 


logging  donations,  packaging  gifts,  and 
handling  publicity. 

Once  Kup’s  monetary  quota  has  been 
reached,  he  informs  his  readers  and  asks 
them  to  halt  any  further  donations.  The 
names  of  all  contributors  and  their  con¬ 
tributions  then  appear  in  his  column. 
Businesses  donating  services  and  goods 
also  are  given  a  printed  pat  on  the  back. 

Three  generations  of  veterans  were 
aboard  ship  this  year,  including  soldiers 
from  both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars. 

Bill  Hamilton,  a  patient  at  a  local  V.A. 
hospital  reflected  his  shipmates’  feelings. 
“1  can  remember  when  1  came  home 
from  Korea  on  leave  and  was  treated  like 
a  king.  Then  after  the  war,  we  came 
home,  and  nobody  wanted  to  speak  to 
you.  That’s  why  this  is  so  nice.  It’s  great 
to  get  out  especially  when  you’ve  been  in 
the  hospital  as  long  as  we  have.” 

Ayer  in  Chicago 
iands  lottery 

Ayer  Public  Relations  Services  in 
Chicago  has  been  awarded  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  handle  overall  public  relatipns 
for  the  Illinois  State  Lottery,  Springfield. 
In  existence  for  three  years,  the  Illinois 
lottery  has  sold  $400  million  in  tickets. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  division  of  N  W  Ayer  ABH  Inter¬ 
national  also  has  been  appointed  by  the 
BDP  Company,  Indianapolis,  a  division 
of  Carrier  Corporation.  This  assignment 
includes  product  promotion  and  ac¬ 
tivities  related  to  the  company’s 
sponsorship  of  the  auto  racing  team  of 
Janet  Guthrie  and  Dick  Simon,  who  pilot 
the  Bryant  Heating  and  Cooling  Special. 


A  Los  Angeles  trial  judge  has  permit¬ 
ted  newsmen  to  tape  record  proceedings 
in  his  courtroom — marking  the  first  time 
in  10  years  that  journalists  in  California 
have  received  such  consent. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Harry  T.  Shafer 
granted  a  motion  by  the  Radio  &  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Assn,  of  Southern  California 
(RTNA)  to  tape  a  routine  divorce  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  July  29.  He  ruled,  however, 
that  he  must  retain  the  tapes  until  the 
organization  convinces  a  higher  court  to 
strike  down  Judicial  Council  Rule  980, 
which  bans  electronic  reporting  of  court 
sessions  for  news  purposes. 

Shafer  declined  to  aJlow  the  RTNA  to 
set  up  news  cameras  behind  a  false 
wall — which  the  organization  said  it 
wanted  to  construct  to  demonstrate  un¬ 
obtrusive  photography. 

RTNA  President  Dick  Spangler,  news 
director  of  radio  station  KGIL,  com¬ 
mented  that  attorneys  and  parties  in  the 
divorce  case  made  no  effort  to  “ham  it 
up.”  He  said  the  point  was  proved  that 
tape  recording  will  not  interfere  with 
court  proceedings. 

Spangler  said  his  organization  will 
seek  a  writ  of  mandate  to  regain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tapes. 

RTNA’s  motions  were  put  forth  by 
attorney-journalist  Roger  M.  Grace,  who 
called  Rule  980  “a  subordination  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  blind,  unreasoning 
fear  of  phantom  dangers.” 

Book  on  co-op  ads 
published  by  agency 

The  co-op  division  of  Antebi  &  Com¬ 
pany  has  published  a  book  on  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising,  “The  Nitty-Gritty  Guide  to 
Co-op  Advertising.” 

This  book  is  full  of  useful  and  practical 
co-op  information  based  on  almost  3 
years  research  and  interviews  with  man¬ 
ufacturers,  agencies,  media  and  retailers. 

It  is  on  sale  through  the  agency  for 
$15.00  with  price  reductions  of  $1.00  a 
copy  for  every  50  copies  ordered. 

Subjects  covered  are:  Setting  up  a 
co-op  program,  types  of  co-op  plans: 
fixed  rate,  milline,  cost-of-color  and  di¬ 
rect  placement,  legal  requirements  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the  Fred 
Meyer  Guides,  using  co-op  in  test  mar¬ 
kets,  minimizing  dealer  discrepancies, 
obtaining  lower  rates  through  media 
co-op  rates,  new  developments  in  co-op 
and  much,  much  more. 

Included  with  the  book  are  exclusive 
copyrighted  forms  planned  and  designed 
by  Antebi  &  Co.  such  as  All-Media 
Co-op  Control  Sheet,  Layout  Planning 
Sheet  and  Co-op  Credit  Request  Form. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Co-op  Division,  Antebi  &  Co.,  527 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Should  newspapers  sell 
stored  information? 


By  Earl  WUken 

This  is  the  third  article  in  a  series  dis¬ 
cussing  the  changes  taking  place  in  news¬ 
paper  morgues  and  libraries.  New 
information  concepts  now  surfacing  are 
forcing  management  to  re-examine  the 
role  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

A  dialogue  is  developing  over  the  con¬ 
cept  of  whether  or  not  newspaper 
informatioalibrary  centers  can  or  should 
become  a  profit  center. 

Alison  Oppedahl,  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  for  news  operations  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  presented  one  point  of  view 
in  the  May  7,  1977  issue  of  Editor  & 
PuBuisHER.  This  was  followed  by  a  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
(June  1 1,  1977)  from  Harish  Trivedi,  ref¬ 
erence  and  research  director  for  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

Surfacing  in  some  newspapers  is  the 
concern  by  management  over  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  pro  and  con  positions  in  this 
dialogue.  Working  inside  the  dialogue 
are  several  metropolitan  newspaper  li¬ 
brarians  (orthodox  and  non-orthodox) 
who  are  pushing  the  state  of  the  art  of 
newspaper  information/library  centers 
with  the  objective  of  selling  some  or  all 
of  that  newspaper’s  characteristic 
information. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  design  are 
several  specialized  information  storage 
and  retrieval  suppliers  who  are  advocat¬ 
ing  sophisticated  electronic  systems  to 
accomplish  multi-information  objectives. 

An  interesting  side  observation  to  the 
discussion  is  the  fact  that  to  date  no  pro¬ 
fessional  (non-newspaper)  information 
specialists  have  entered  the  dialogue. 

Hybrid  specialists 

There  are  a  few  librarians  who  are 
working  as  professional  information 
specialists  and  these  specialists  under¬ 
stand  the  demands  on  librarians  (news¬ 
paper  and  non-newspaper)  and  the  de¬ 
mands  on  the  information  centers.  The 
two  information  domains  are  bridged  by 
these  hybrid  specialists. 

Newspaper  executives  exploring  the 
possible  selling  of  stored  information  or 
other  information  available  from  their 
properties  might  consider  using  these 
specialists  to  gain  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  developing  information  industry. 
Most  of  the  nuances  of  selling  informa¬ 
tion  in  today’s  market  place  and  in  the 
future  can  be  sorted  out  by  these 
specialists. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  newspaper 
executives,  newspaper  marketing  direc¬ 
tors  or  newspaper  librarians  are  aware  of 
the  in-house  “information  centers’’  op- 
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erated  by  some  advertising  agencies.  A 
classical  “information  center’’  operation 
is  the  one  maintained  by  NW  Ayer  ABH 
International. 

Located  in  New  York  City  and  called 
the  Ayer  Information  Center,  the 
organization  with  10  full  time  staff  pro¬ 
fessionals  is  headed  by  vicepresident 
John  R.  Kaufman.  Kaufman  has  been 
with  Ayer  since  1%5  and  has  had  basic 
responsibility  for  the  information  cent¬ 
er’s  organization  and  development  since 
its  inception  in  1968. 

Call  newspapers 

During  an  interview  with  Editor  &. 
Publisher,  Kaufman  commented  on  the 
securing  of  information  from  both  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  Kaufman  said 
the  Ayer  Information  Center  is  equipped 
to  handle  most  requests  for  business, 
marketing  and  advertising  information. 
However,  there  are  occasions,  he  stated,, 
when  staff  members  call  newspapers  for 
information  about  markets,  characteris¬ 
tics  of  newspaper  subscribers  and  the 
reactions  of  subscribers  to  advertising 
campaigns. 

Most  of  the  time  the  calls  for  informa¬ 
tion  are  directed  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  may  or  may  not  respond  to 
these  requests  for  marketing  informa¬ 
tion.  In  some  instances  in  the  past,  calls 
for  marketing  information  were  directed 
to  the  library.  The  response  from  this 
source  was  either  nil  or  the  individuals 
did  not  cooperate. 

Kaufman  attributes  this  attitude  to  the 
fact  that  libraries  and  the  newspaper 
industry  in  general  are  not  organized  to 
sell  information.  He  believes  that  prop¬ 
erly  organized  information  centers 
within  newspapers  can  become  sources 
of  new  revenue. 

To  substantiate  his  point  of  view, 
Kaufman  said  his  organization  would 
pay  for  specific  information  requested 
from  newspapers.  The  Ayer  Information 
Center  now  purchases  information  from 
a  number  of  outside  sources  and  sub¬ 
scribes  to  a  number  of  computerized  data 
bases. 

The  Ayer  center  provides,  primarily 
for  their  own  agency,  background 
information  and  projectable  facts  and 
figures  on  innumerable  subjects — from 
water  pollution  to  political  advertising  to 
protein  foods,  from  CATV  to  cat  food 
amd  consumer  buying  habits. 

Better  insight 

The  Center  has  a  number  of  key 
sources  of  information  and  a  recanting  of 
some  of  them  should  give  newspaper 
executives  a  better  insight  into  how  this 


agency’s  information  center  operates. 

External  reports  number  over  4,000 
studies  and  surveys  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  industries,  magazines,  and 
marketing  associations.  Internal  reports 
and  speeches  prepared  by  key  Ayer  per¬ 
sonnel  run  the  gamut  from  “Careers  in 
Advertising’’  to  “Mustard”  to  “Men’s 
Toiletries.”  Financial  surveys  or  specific 
company  analyses  include  Moody's 
Industrials,  Standard  &.  Poor’s  Corpora¬ 
tion  records  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Center  reviews  over  300  trade  and 
100  consumer  magazines  from  high  fash¬ 
ion  to  volume  feeding.  A  million  pages  of 
information  well  indexed  is  stored  on 
microfilm  or  microfiche.  In  addition 
information  from  government  sources  is 
maintained  along  with  files  that  have  in¬ 
formation  on  companies,  subjects,  and 
marketing  data  related  to  specific  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Center  provides  “information  on 
demand”  and  some  research  requests  to 
the  Center  might  be  to  discover  the  mar¬ 
ket  opportunity  for  a  new  soft  drink  in 
the  U  .S.  or  it  might  concern  current  con¬ 
sumer  attitudes  toward  electronic 
checkout  systems  in  supermarkets  that 
would  eliminate  item  pricing. 
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Ad  copy  rules 
disallowed  by 
Penna.  court 

The  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  has  ruled  that  a  job  seeker 
has  a  right  to  advertise  his  or  her  sex, 
race,  religion,  ancestry,  color,  national 
origin  and  age  in  a  situation-wanted 
newspaper  ad. 

The  court,  in  a  unanimous  ruling  July 
21,  upheld  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in  its 
contention  that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Human  Relations  Commission  has  no 
power  to  forbid  such  advertising. 

A  year  ago  the  commission  ordered 
the  Press  to  cease  publishing  situation- 
wanted  ads  which  indicate  any  such  qual¬ 
ifications  (E  &  P,  July  17,  1976). 

The  Press  challenged  the  order  as  vio¬ 
lating  the  guarantees  of  a  free  press  and 
the  individual  right  of  free  speech. 

The  17-page  opinion  written  by  Judge 
Harry  Kramer  of  Pittsburgh  said  that 
“the  commission  is  without  power  to 
prohibit  the  inclusion  in  any  situation- 
wanted  advertisement  of  any  specifica¬ 
tion  or  expression  of  the  advertiser’s 
race,  color,  religious  creed,  ancestry, 
age,  sex  or  national  origin.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  we  further  hold  that  the 
cease  and  desist  order  entered  against 
the  Press  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  situation-wanted  adver¬ 
tisements  is  constitutionally  invalid.” 

The  opinion  also  concluded  that  the 
commission  had  failed  to  show  that  Sec¬ 
tion  5(g)  (of  the  state’s  Human  Relations 
Act)  “in  any  way  significantly  furthers 
the  Commonwealth’s  concededly  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  eradicating  employ¬ 
ment  discrimination.  We  also  conclude, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  application  of 
Section  5(g)  would  have  the  effect  of  sig¬ 
nificantly  impairing  the  flow  of  legitimate 
and  truthful  commercial  information.” 

Editor  wins  award 

Philip  H.  Ault,  associate  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  won  the 
Western  Writers  of  America’s  1976  Spur 
Award  for  the  Best  Western  for  Young 
People. 

The  title  of  the  award  winning  book, 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
is  “All  Aboard.”  A  current  Literary 
Guild  Selection,  it  tells  the  story  of  pas¬ 
senger  trains  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  books  for  young  adults, 
Ault  has  written  several  other  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  different  subjects.  One  of  his 
best  known  is  “Introduction  to  Mass 
Communications,”  a  textbook  used 
widely  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Ault  was  a  war  correspondent  in  North 
Africa  and  Iceland  during  World  War  II 
and  has  served  as  chief  of  the  U.P.I.’s 
London  bureau. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


8/3  8/10 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  14%  14V4 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  17  I6V4 

Combined  Communications  Corp  (NYSE)  .  21%  21% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  48'%  48% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14'% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  33%  33'% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  36%  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13'%  13'% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  29'%  30% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30'%  29% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  34%  33% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23%  23% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  15%  15% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  24%  24% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  171/2  ITl/s 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  22  22 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5%  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  21  20% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12%  121/2 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  35%  34% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  24'%  24'% 

Torstar(CE)  .  15'%  14'% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  28'%  29% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10%  10% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  13  13 

Altair(OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4'%  4'% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  28  25% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  391%  40'% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  7%  7'% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  35%  34% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  43%  43 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  46%  47 

L't tar  (AMEX)  .  14V2  14% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  31'%  31% 

Dymo(NYSE)  .  11%  11% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2%  2'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  57%  57'% 

Eltra(NYSE)  .  26%  27 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  28'%  27V. 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  29’%  28'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  26  26 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  26%  26'% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  33%  34% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  13  13 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  45%  444i 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  12%  12% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  43  44 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  7%  7V4 

Ligicon  (AMEX)  .  12%  12’% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  20%  20’% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mtg.  (NYSE)  .  50  49% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  32'%  32% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  32%  31V2 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8%  8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  21%  20% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3%  3% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  24%  23Vi 


Ad  data  bureau 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Bureau,  in  discussing  the  possibility  of 
forming  an  NIB,  should  be  talking  with 
not  only  the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau  and  Leading  National  Advertisers, 
but  also  with  Media  Records.  “Our  con¬ 
cern  is  getting  the  best  possible  measur¬ 
ing  service,”  he  said. 

To  date,  the  NIB  remains  just  a  con¬ 
tingency  plan.  Bert  Issac,  chairman  of 
ACB,  confirmed  that  he  had  met  twice 
with  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  officials  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  forming  an 
NIB  that  would  contract  with  ACB  for 
data,  but  stressed  that  “no  agreements 
have  been  made.”  Issac  said,  “there  are 
any  number  of  possibilities  as  to  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  NIB,  but  it  hasn’t  even  got¬ 
ten  to  the  point  of  talking  about  agree¬ 
ments.” 

Ad  Bureau  president  Jack  Kauffman 
said,  “we  are  not  promoting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  NIB  and  have  not  considered  the 
possibility  of  forming  it  if  Media  Records 
remains  in  business.” 


E&P  moves  Sept.  1 

As  of  September  1,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishers  New  York  offices  will  be  located 
at  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
10022.  The  offices  are  located  on  the  35th 
floor.  The  telephone  number  remains 
u  nchanged — 2 1 2-752-7050. 

Court  upholds  FCC 
on  Telpak  rates 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  upheld  (August  5)  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission’s 
1975  ruling  that  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  operated  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  telecommunications  rate  plan  based 
on  its  Telpak  rate  system. 

The  court  also  said  the  FCC’s  findings 
were  correct  with  reference  to  the  sub¬ 
stantially  same  rate  structure  of  Telpak 
and  AT&T’s  2000/3000  voice-grade 
channel  services. 

The  1975  FCC  ruling  indicated  that 
some  AT&T  customers  circumvented 
the  20(X)/3(X)0  rates  by  using  Telpak  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  court’s  decision  brought  this 
comment  from  an  AT&T  spokesman. 
“The  decision  handed  down  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  of  appeals  means,  if  the  court’s 
mandate  becomes  final,  that  the  press 
wire  services  would  be  subjected  to 
higher  rates  for  multi-point  Telpak  end- 
links. 

“AT&T  will  study  the  implications  of 
this  order  with  respect  to  other  recent 
Telpak  court  decisions.” 

The  Friday  decision  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  order  by  the  same  federal 
court  of  appeals  (different  judges)  which 
handed  down  on  July  22  the  decision  or¬ 
dering  the  AT&T  to  continue  its  Telpak 
service  at  existing  tariffs  for  existing  cus¬ 
tomers  until  a  final  ruling  by  that  court. 
(See  E&P,  July  30). 

In  New  York,  an  Associated  Press 
spokesman  said  the  August  5  decision 
would  cost  the  wire  service  an  additional 
$2.1  million  annually.  A  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  spokesman  said  the  cost  to 
UPI  would  be  about  $2.2  million  more 
annually. 

The  latest  episode  in  the  FCC-AT&T 
Telpak  controversy  is  clouded  by  appeals 
court  decisions  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  the  two  cases  before  the 
same  appeals  court  in  Washington,  and 
the  possible  revision  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1933.  A  new  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  is  being  studied  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Ford  appoints 

Thomas  R.  Gibson  has  been  named  car 
advertising  manager  for  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Since  August,  1976,  he  has 
served  as  Ford  Division’s  vehicle  sales 
promotion  manager. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  sarnples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

CARTOONS 

BIG  RIG  Trucking  weekly  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture.  Free  Sample;  Walker  Design,  550 
S.  Coronado,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057. 

CONSUMERISM 

TWO  CONSUMER  FEATURES;  Careful 
Shopper,  Consumer  Aids.  Help  for  read¬ 
ers,  equity  for  advertisers.  Edited  to 
complement  local  news.  Photos. 
Camera-ready.  Samples:  News  Research 
Service,  Box  16147,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92116.  (714  )  282-2411. 

HOW  TO  BEAT  the  system.  How  to  get 
even  with  the  computer;  how  to  com¬ 
plain;  how  to  make  your  own;  do  it 
yourself.  Camera-ready.  Samples,  rates. 
Lis  King,  P.O.  Box  503,  Mahwah,  N.J. 
07430. 

CRAFTS 

BRIGHT,  ILLUSTRATED  how-to  crafts 
column,  camera-ready.  Free  samples, 
rates.  Lis  King,  P.  0.  Box  503,  Mahwah, 
N.  J.  07430. 

DECORATING 

PIGGYBANK  DECORATING.  Entertain¬ 
ing,  informative  weekly  column.  Illus¬ 
trated,  camera-ready.  By  writer,  whose 
articles  are  featured  by  thousands  of 
newspapers.  Samples,  rates.  Lis  King, 
P.  0.  Box  503,  Mahwah,  N.J.  07430. 

EDUCATION 

YOUR  CHILD'S  SCHOOL:  Unique  col¬ 
umn  runs  in  Newsday,  Boston  Herald 
American  and  others  weekly.  Highly 
reader-responsive.  Question  and  answer 
format  concerns  parents/pupils  from 
kindergarten  through  college.  No  jargon; 
practical  replies.  Free  samples  for  next 
school  year:  3-em  Features,  853 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

ENERGY 

SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.  0. 
Box  3425,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER  has  been 
the  definitive  source  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  entertainment  industry 
for  nearly  5  decades.  As  Hollywood's 
foremost  industry  communications  daily, 
we  now  present  the  most  complete 
and  compelling  entertainment  package 
ever  presented  in  syndication.  Our  label 
of  quality  and  reliability  is  established 
around  the  world  and  we  invite  you  to 
accept  an  initial  Hollywood  Reporter 
package  free  of  charge.  Publish  all  or 
part  of  the  material  and  see  how  you 
like  it.  We  would  be  pleased  to  list  your 
newspaper  among  our  national  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  HR-Syndicate.  6715  Sun¬ 
set  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028.  (213) 
464-7411. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER  — 
Refreshing,  knowledgeable  weekly  col¬ 
umn  with  pertinent  photos  by  experi¬ 
enced,  widely-recognized  garden  writer. 
Plus  timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send 
for  FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  IMO  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  14202. 

HOME  REPAIRS 

WEEKLY  ADVICE  and  professional  help 
on  maintaining,  repairing  and  improving 
the  home.  Not  a  rewrite  of  second  hand 
material.  Based  on  25  years  first  hand 
experience  as  a  consultant  on  building 
construction  and  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems;  Licensed  Professional  Engineer; 
home  builder;  and,  in  inspecting  and 
evaluating  more  than  1500  homes  for 
owners  and  prospective  purchasers. 
Crisp,  easy  to  understand  style.  Write  for 
samples  and  see  for  yourself.  Garrett,  59 
Hamilton  Ace.,  North  Babylon,  N.Y. 
11703. 

HUMOR 

MORE  WANT-AD  READERSHIP?  Zany, 
irreverent  inserts,  5  a  week.  For  samples 
write  Add'n'Ad,  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank. 
N.Y.  07701. 

MONEY 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  lOWO. 

REAL  ESTATE 

“THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE” 
Weekly  column  of  question  and  answer 
with  real  estate  mini-features  on  buying, 
selling,  renting,  financing  or  investing. 
Authored  by  Howard  Shonting,  a  profes¬ 
sional  with  30  years  experience.  Member 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Editors,  Send  for  trial  offer. 

REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
353  Willett  Avenue 

Port  Chester,  N.Y.  10573 

TRAVEL » 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #  1  Easy 
St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

TRAVEL  is  a  billion  dollar  industry.  For 
your  slice  of  this  world-wide  action,  cap¬ 
ture  readers  and  advertisers  with  the 
Globe  Trotter,  a  weekly  travel  and  leisure 
column  written  by  award-winning 
author/editor.  Write  for  samples,  rateson 
your  letterhead.  Globe  Trotter,  Box  537, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW!— “How  to  Start  Your  Own  Commun¬ 
ity  Newspaper,"  a  big  136-page  working 
manual  by  an  experienced  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  who's  done  it  all  and  made  it  pay. 
New  York  Times  says:  “Covers  every  con¬ 
ceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,”  $9.95  with  10-day  guarantee. 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.Y.  11777. 


ESTABLISHED  SHOPPER  requires  work¬ 
ing  partner  to  assist  in  financing  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  3  weeklies  and  3  shoppers  in 
Zone  1.  Box  1484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible-fees.  Brochure  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  “Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters.”  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
186  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


KREHBIEL-80LITH0 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair.  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6040. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SUCCESSFUL  PRINTING  COMPANY 
AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Printing  company  doing  $3,(XX3.000  annu¬ 
ally,  small  daily  newspaper  9000  circula¬ 
tion,  growing.  Located  Ohio.  Highly  profit¬ 
able.  will  sell  outrjght  or  merge  with  a 
sound-rated  financial  corporation.  Princi¬ 
pals  only,  no  brokers.  Box  1335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 
IS 

MOVING! 

Tuesday,  August  30  is  mov¬ 
ing  day  for  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  It's  also  deadline 
day  for  our  September  3 
issue! 

We’re  just  moving  around 
the  corner  to 

575  Lexington  Avenue 

However,  things  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  little  more  hectic 
than  normal  around  4:00 
PM,  our  usual  closing  time. 
Therefore,  we  urge  you  to 
Please  mail  or  phone  your 
ads  in  by  Noon,  August  30 
for  the  September  3  issue. 
The  phone  number’s  the 
same:  (212)  752-7050. 

But  after  August  30,  address 
all  correspondence  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
575  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Thank  you  foryour  cooper¬ 
ation.  We  wouldn’t  want  to 
make  a  move  without  you! 

E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

DEPARTMENT 

PS.  Remember  Labor  Day  falls 
the  following  week.  So, 
we’d  appreciate  having 
your  ads  early  for  the  Sep¬ 
tember  10  issue  also! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Remittanea  ahould  aeeompany 
copy  unleaa  credit  eatabitahed). 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1 .25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  lirte  in  copy. 


Air-tnail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Courtt  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line — $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clossifiwd  ContrcKt  Rates  AvailaUa  Om  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Tinw 
Boi  Rumbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Copy - 


□  Assign  a  twx  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOI  t  nSLISHER  •  8S0  TkirV  Eve.  •  New  Yoik,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HEALTH  requires  quick  sale  of  Zone  3 
county  seat  weekly.  Growing  rapidly.  Po¬ 
tential  daily.  Competition.  Terms.  Qual¬ 
ified  principals  only.  Box  1326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTATE  SALE,  CALIFORNIA— 5  day  daily, 
75,000  circulation.  1976  gross  over 
$2,000,000.  Priced  under  gross.  Call 
Broker  Hugh  Pollard.  (209)  442-0250:  932 
N.  Van  Ness,  Fresno,  Calif.  93728. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly,  area  is 
growing,  good  climate,  near  skiing,  sum¬ 
mer  recreation.  Gross  over  $80,000. 
$20,(X)0  down.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
ers,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


WEEKLY  TABLOID  in  high  jyowth  Zone  9 
area.  1976  gross  $158,0()0;  1977  pro¬ 
jected  at  $190,000  with  $70,000  net. 
Price  $325,000  with  25%  down  and  owner 
cariying  balance  at  10%.  Broker:  William 
A.  Exiine  Inc.,  31  Carroll  Court,  San 
Rafael.  Calif.  94903. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY,  established  10 
years.  2-hour  drive  from  Denver,  Good 
terms  to  right  party.  Box  1257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


40- YEAR-OLD  LEGAL  weekly,  only  legal 
weekly  in  booming  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
Casino  City  East.  Second  class  mailing 
privilege.  Incredible  potential,  daily  possi¬ 
bility.  Contact  Mr.  Matthews,  (609)  399- 
3232. 


COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  RESORT  area. 
Award-winning  weekly.  Great  potential. 
High  growth  rate  for  area  and  business.. 
Official  area  paper,  full  composition 
capacity.  Both  town  and  paper  unusual 
items.  Good  living,  good  life.  Box  M,  c/o 
Box  811,  Littletown,  Colo.  80160. 


CENTRAL  U.S.  combined  weekly,  monthly 
magazine  and  ad  agency  serving  silk 
stocking  suburbia  plus  metro  area.  Bill¬ 
ings  $592,047  last  year.  Priced 
$3^,000,  good  terms,  owner  stay  on  as 
consultant. 

MASSACHUSETTS  suburban  weeklies 
gross  $375,000,  priced  $175,000, 
terms. 

ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  weekly,  plus  spe¬ 
cialty  publication,  both  profitable,  gross 
$133,065.  Priced  $160,000.  includes 
$40,()(X)  building.  Excellent  farm  area. 
Town  2300.  Terms. 

MISSOURI  SUBURBAN  weekly,  gross 
$92,188,  profitable,  priced  $35,000, 
$12,0(X)  down,  8%.  Owned  by  central 
plant  operator  who  would  help  new  man 
get  started. 

SCJUTHWEST  SUNBELT  METRO  weekly, 
plus  other  tie-in  papers.  Complete  plant, 
54  page  Urbanite,  should  do  ^.6  million 
this  year.  Competitive,  consider  buy-in 
suggestions. 

KANSAS  WEEKLY,  town  2700,  grossed 
$67,846,  could  do  more.  $80,00()  in¬ 
cludes  building,  $15,(XX)  down. 

For  reports,  write,  phone 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  66207 


IOWA  small  town  offset  weekly.  $60,000 
annual  volume.  Fine  building.  Paper  and 
building  for  $65,(X)0.  Liberal  terms.  Lawr¬ 
ence  Jaqua,  Broker,  Humboldt,  Iowa 
50548. 


RECREATION  PERIODICAL,  based  in 
West,  $20,CXX)  down,  ideal  for  publisher 
with  plant  or  buyer  wanting  part-time  in¬ 
vestment.  SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROK¬ 
ERS,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


SMALL,  SPRIGHTLY  BI-WEEKLY  for  sale 
on  Hilton  Head  Island.  Ideal  for  retired 
person  or  couple.  Small-budgeted  publica¬ 
tion  now  paying  own  way.  Good  potential  in 
fast-growing  community,  finest  resort  in 
U.S.  $35,000.  Owner  entering  brokerage 
firm  in  another  state.  Reply  to  Publisher, 
P.  0.  Box  5192,  Hilton  Flead  Island,  S.C. 
29928. 


EXPAND  TO  AUSTRALIA,  the  land  of  op¬ 
portunity.  Old  established  suburban 
newspaper  company,  with  modern  web 
offset  equipment,  2  presses  comprising  15 
units  and  3  folders,  freehold  building,  au¬ 
dited  circulations  totaling  in  excess  of 
220,000  weekly  copies  of  9  separate 
newspapers.  Turnover  $5y2  million  dollars 
(Australian)  annually,  and  with  long  history 
of  profits  and  dividends,  is  approachable 
with  suitable  offer  to  buy  as  going  concern. 
Box  1474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  AREA,  over  30- 
year-old  established,  super  strong  weekly 
shopper.  Average  36  tabloid  pages  weekly 
plus  circulars.  Undoubtedly  the  finest 
quality  and  most  efficiently  organized 
shopper  in  New  York  State.  Primary  paper 
status  in  unlimited  market.  1(X)%  adult 
delivery  system.  Highly  competent 
employees,  only  winners  hired  here. 
Facilities  arid  equipment  all  new.  Printing 
jobbed  out,  clean  accounting  records. 
Start  your  salary  at  $50,(XX)  plus— terms 
$400,000  cash  and  assume  mortgage. 
Buyer  must  be  able  to  provide  a  statement 
of  worth  and  bank  references.  Write  Box 
1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


DEDICATED,  TALENTED  community  jour¬ 
nalist,  26,  5-year  veteran,  and  wife  seek 
weekly.  Zones  5.7.  Good  references/credit. 
Cash  down  in  teens.  (217)  352-4429.  Box 
1410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE,  portable  bankdataannual  in 
fifth  year.  Low  investment,  high  potential. 
$15,000  price  includes  computer  pro¬ 
grams,  subscriber  list.  P.  0.  Box  33-1055, 
Miami,  Fla.  33133. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN(5.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  (jalif.  90278. 


IX  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  Vice-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Exid.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


IBM  S/32  RPG-2  accounts  receivable  pro¬ 
grams  for  sale.  Sales  analysis  Inland  re¬ 
port,  aging.  Computer  time  for  insertion 
order  approximately  one-half  hour  daily 
and  receipts  about  15  minutes  daily.  Bill¬ 
ing  and  reports  complete  within  five  hours. 
R.  C.  Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 


ENGRAVING 


1  WESEL  engraver's  circular  saw,  1  24" 
Wesel  Beveler,  2  Wesel  routing  machines. 
All  in  good  condition.  Call  (516)  742-8610. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1  USED  ADDRESSOGRAPH  platemaker, 
Graphotype  class  6300  plus  one  Address- 
ograph  automatic  printer  class  1900.  Good 
condition.  Make  offer.  Box  1422,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


2  GENERAL  STRAPPING  autotop  wraps. 
Good  condition.  Make  offer.  Box  1428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 
BOX  1201,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MUELLER  227E  inserter,  3  stations,  new 
1971.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


TWO  FERAG  STACKERS.  One  hydraulic 
(1973)  60,000  papers  per  hour.  One 
mechanical  (1974)  42,0(X)  papers  per 
hour.  Accurate  count.  Perfect  jog.  Like 
new.  Can  be  seen  running.  Mattia  Press 
Inc.,  (201)  759-06(X),  ask  for  Leo  or  Ralph. 


STEPPER  paper  rolling  machine.  Model 
730,  PMIII  folding  and  collating  unit.  3 
hoppers.  Have  card  attachment.  Extra 
tying  head.  Like  new.  Write  Box  1613, 
Lubbock,  Texas  79408.  (806)  763-9565. 


MEASURING  DEVICES 


INSTANT  AD  MEASURE— Quickly  vis¬ 
ualize,  measure,  cost  out  newspaper  ads. 
6,  8  or  9  column  versions.  $9.45  each  or 
$23.50  for  3.  Specify  agate  lines  or  column 
inches.  "It's  faster  than  a  Ruler.”  Instant 
Ad  Measurement  Co.,  P.O.  Box  11105, 
Chicago,  III.  60611. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Cal  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  W278 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (3M)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


1  VARITYPER  comp/set  500  with  3  font 
discs. 

1  KENRO  241  graphic  camera  with  acces¬ 
sories. 

Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TYPESETTER  INTERFACES 

Connect  paper  tape  input  typesetters 
to  most  computers  or  to  computer 
controlled  peripherals.  Call  or  write  for 
literature. 

EPIC  TECHNOLOGY  INC. 

807  S  E  10th  Terr  . 

Deerfield  Beach,  FI..  33441.  (305)  391-8390 


IBM  SELECTRIC  COMPOSERS  (2).  IBM 
MTST  model  4  (2).  IBM  MTST  model  2  (1). 
IBM  Electronic  Selectric  Composer  (1), 
Call  (212)  836-5944. 


PRESSES 


TWO  URBANITE 
QUARTER  FOLDERS 

Like  new. 

Available  immediately. 

Call  (212)  629-2900. 
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WE  HAVE  10  Goss-Bendix  type  tension 
control  panels  with  covers.  Larry  Barr, 
Production  Manager,  Ft.  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  (219)  743-0111. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  PRESS,  S#2010,  6 
units,  two  4  position  roll  stands,  two  50 
h.p.  drives— 1966 

1967  Goss  Metro  Unit  with  Vz  colordeck, 
22%" 

Hoe  Aller,  12  Units,  2  folders  with  Balloons 
(air  formers),  6  colordecks,  four  60  h.p. 
drives— 1967 

Goss  Headliner,  1957,  12  Units,  two  3:2 
Folders,  3  colordecks.  Unitized  drive, 
22%" 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner,  1960,  10  Units,  one 
2:1  Folder,  23-9/16",  No  color 
Combo  Press— LP/Offset,  6  Unit  Goss  Mark 
II,  1960  with  5colorcylinders,and2  Units 
(loss  Metro,  1970,  two  2:1  Folders,  22%" 
R.  Hoe  Color  (Convertible,  1952-69, 9  Units, 
4  color  cylinders,  5  reverses,  2  Folders 
Goss  Headliner,  1949, 6Units,  1  Half  deck, 
4  reverses,  1  Folder,  21V2" 

Goss  Universal  (2  presses),  2  Folders,  each 
press  3  Units,  drive  and  1  colordeck 

AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT 
Upper  Former — Cottrell 
Upper  Former— Goss  Tubular 
Gregg  Folder— 22%" 

Capco  72"  Rewinder 

Mark  II,  3:2  Single  delivery  Folder 

Wood  3:2  Single  delivery  Folder 

100  h.p.  Fincor  Drive 

Pony  Autoplates 

NAAP  Hate  Equipment  with  saddles 
Letterflex  #3  Platemaker  with  saddles  for 
Tubular  Auto  Miller  and  Color  Miller,  224k" 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


NEWS  KING  4-unit,  installed  new  1967, 
7200  weekly.  All  rolls  recovered  this  year. 
A-1  condition— replacing  with  larger  press. 
See  running  any  Wednesday  forenoon. 
Bargain  price,  as  is,  where  is.  R.J. 
Grossman,  Leader  Publishing  Co.,  Salem, 
Ind.  47157.  (812)  883-3281. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  8  units,  2  folders,  new 
approximately  1970,  consisting  of  7  black 
units,  1  3-color  unit,  standard  Urbanite 
folder  with  quarter  fold,  SU  folder  with  col¬ 
lect,  2  drives,  2  8-position  rollstands  and 
all  standing  accessories.  We  will  sell  com¬ 
plete  press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph: 
(312)  738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  2  unit  web  offset 
newspaper  press,  with  Vz  and  Vk  folder, 
side  lay  register.  Immaculate,  available 
immediately.  Call  Joseph  Koravos,  (617) 
475-3210. 


SCOTT  double  width  press.  6  units,  2  with 
color  cylinders,  extra  color  unit,  Scott 
reels.  Press  is  disassembled  and  skidded. 
Will  sell  all  or  part.  Call  Tom  Sneddon, 
(213)  294-4111. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-25,  4  units,  new  1973 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45yz" 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


8  UNIT  HOE  Color  Convertible,  2  folders 
2:1,  224k"  cutoff,  semi-automatic  RTPs, 
AC  drive,  manufactured  approximately 
1953,  serial  3081-82,  six  color  cylinders. 
In  operation,  delivery  6  to  8  months.  Also 
Hoe  folder,  21Vz  cutoff.  Box  1369,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

August  13,  1977 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  254388. 


VDTs 


2  HARRIS  1110  editing-proofreading  ter¬ 
minals:  2  years  old.  Excellent  condition. 
$1 1 ,000  each,  (intact  Lament  Odett,  A.V. 
Press,  P.  0.  Box  880,  Palmdale,  Calif. 
93550.  (805)  273-2700. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT; 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  01 L  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MUELLER  227  INSERTER 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 

VARISYSTEMS  KEYBOARDS 

MODEL  2000-3208/16 

BOX  1174,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  24P  OR  48P 
INSERTER 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER. 

DESIRE  TO  SEE  IN  PRODUCTION. 

BOX  1042,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  WITH  S/C  FOLDER. 

4  TO  6  UNITS. 

BOX  1346,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

COTTRELL  V-15  A's  wanted  by  publisher, 
1  or  2  units  for  add  ons. 

Call  (213)  692-0328. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

STA-HI  251  OR  257 

COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

UTE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 

BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 

WARNING 

"Operation  Ice  Breaker" 

Sig  pages-salutes  to  special  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  various  organizations  such  as  4-H 
and  FFA,  are  excellent  ICE  BREAKERS  for 
plus  business!!!  Public  spirited  firms 
whose  advertising  is  limited  take  pride  in 
saluting  special  weeksor  special  days.  .  . 
the  price  is  right  and  its  not  a  long  term 
affair.  M.A.S.  Missouri  Inc.  has  12  years  of 
success  with  this  type  of  promotion.  You 
net  your  open  rate  and  we  do  not  call  in 
your  city  or  town.  ALL  PLUS  BUSINESS. 
3(X)  newspapers  now  among  our  clients. 
We  can  serve  a  limited  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  at  thistime.  Call  or  write 
for  full  details  on  “Operation  Ice  Breaker” 
M.A.S.  Mo.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  660,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Mo.  64052.  (816)  254-2774  or 
254-1959. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


THINKING  OF  a  Second  Class  Control  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  to  go  with  your  daily? 
We  can  format,  sell  the  advertising,  get 
your  permit.  Interested?  Call  Alan  G. 
Nicholas  Associates,  now,  (412)9252944, 
P.  0.  Box  235,  Greensburg,  Pa.  15601. 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PROFESSIONALISM  has  made  our  com¬ 
pany  Number  One  in  telephone  and  door- 
to-door  circulation  sales.  Our  management 
has  over  25  years  experience  in  helping  all 
size  newspapers  increase  circulation.  Our 
personalized  sales  efforts  build  good  will 
with  your  present  readers  in  addition  to 
adding  new  subscribers— AND  all  at  a  cost 
per  order  you  can  afford.  For  information 
and  references  on  how  we  can  help  your 
Circulation  Department,  write  or  call  col¬ 
lect: 

MILNE  CORPORATION 
4111  Andover  Rd.,  #114 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  48013 
Phone:  (313)  642-0600 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  educational 
teacher  needed  in  printing.  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  a  qualified  person  with  6 
years  work  experience  in  the  above.  Please 
send  resume  of  education,  experience  and 
qualifications  to  Personnel  Dept.,  P.  0. 
Box  37000,  Shreveport,  La.  71130.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  and  actively  seek  the  candidacy 
of  minorities  and  women.  Applicants  will 
be  contacted  by  telephone  to  arrange  an 
interview. 


JOURNALISM— Visiting  assistant  or  as¬ 
sociate  professor  for  9-month  appoint¬ 
ment  with  possible  extension.  Needed  be¬ 
ginning  September  14.  Teach  introductory 
media  courses,  reporting,  editing  and/or 
related  professional  courses.  Salary  range 
$14,5(Xj-16,0(X)  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  PhD  preferred,  MA  required.  Some 
professional  experience  essential.  Reply 
to  Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  P.O.  Box  14,  Florida 
A&M  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32307, 
or  (904)  599-3718.  Deadline  August  19, 
1977.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Equal  Ac¬ 
cess  Institution. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  Journalism, 
starting  September  1977.  Temporary  1 
year  appointment,  with  opportunity  for 
permanent  appointment.  Teach  reporting, 
editing  and  mass  communication  theory 
courses.  Media  and  teaching  experience 
preferred.  MA  required,  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Write  R.  H.  Harris,  Communication  l^pt., 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah  84322. 
Ph:  (801)  752-4100,  ext.  7656.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
AND  FINE  ARTS,  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY.  This  new  college  consists  of  the 
Departments  of  Art,  Journalism,  Music, 
and  Speech  and  Drama.  Applicants  must 
possess  the  terminal  degree  in  a  discipline 
appropriate  to  the  College,  and  significant 
administrative  and  professionaf  experi¬ 
ence.  Nominations  must  be  received  by 
September  1  and  applications  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  September  15.  Address  corres¬ 
pondence  to;  Chairman,  Dean  Search 
Committee,  Jerry  Boone,  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs,  Meinphis  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38152.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

FINANCIAL  MANAGER-CONTROLLER. 
Experienced.  Report  to  president  of  firm. 
Immediate  opening  with  a  progressive  and 
growing  suburban  weekly  newspaper  chain 
and  commercial  printing  division,  located 
in  Zone  2.  Call  D.  Titmus,  (412)  243-3335. 

CONTROLLER 

Zone  4  daily  with  circulation  of  40,000 
needs  experienced  controller  with  sound 
financial  and  operational  newspaper 
background.  Knowledge  of  data  proces¬ 
sing  systems  preferred.  Box  1434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CREDIT  MANAGER 

Challenging  opportunity  for  a  qualified, 
experienced  newspaper  credit  manager. 
We  are  a  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Zone  4  and  the  person  we 
seek  must  have  newspaper  experience.  We 
offer  good  pay,  excellent  benefits,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  and  ideal  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Please  state  your  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  history  in  a  letter  to 
Box  1376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  MANAGER— Strong  right  hand 
to  assist  owner  in  operation  of  printing 
plant  and  weekly  newspapers.  Must  be 
strong  in  sales  and  management.  Plant  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Write  fully  and  state  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  1330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  for  someone  to  manage  2 
weekly  newspapers  in  Eastern  Idaho.  Pre¬ 
fer  someone  willing  to  make  small  invest¬ 
ment  in  return  for  option  to  buy  portion  of 
the  newspapers  from  profits.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  beautiful  country  for  some¬ 
one  who's  always  wanted  to  be  on  his/her 
own.  Send  resume  to  Job  Openings,  c/o 
Standard-Journal  Newspapers,  Box  10, 
Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 

NEW  POSITION  with  major  responsibilities 
reporting  directly  to  the  publisher.  Will  di¬ 
rect  and  coordinate  major  projects  affect¬ 
ing  all  departments.  Unusual  opportunity 
to  broaden  background  while  being  highly 
visible  in  a  major  newspaper  group.  Ideally 
the  candidate  will  have  an  engineering  or 
production  background  with  an  Mba  or 
comparable  business  experience.  Give  full 
details  and  salary.  Box  1464,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARTISTS 

ADVERTISING 
ARTIST-LAYOUT  AND  COPY 

The  Evening  Post-News  &  Courier  of  Char¬ 
leston,  S.C.,  has  a  staff  opening  for  an 
experienced  producer.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  (^rl  W.  Pollock,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  P.O.  Box  853,  Charleston,  S.C.  29402. 

COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 

We  need  a  top-notch  creative  person  who 
can  handle  both  "spec”  and  production 
layouts.  Newspaper  experience  preferred 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  position 
offers  a  self-starter  a  great  opportunity. 
Send  resume  to  Director  of  Advertising, 
Sentinel  Newspapers,  3501  E.  46th  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo.  80216. 

CIRCULATION 

DISTRICT  MANAGEMENT 

Zone  6  daily  is  seeking  a  district  manager 
with  growth  potential.  Starting  position  of¬ 
fers  excellent  salary,  auto  allowance, 
beautiful  climate  with  opportunity  for  fast 
advancement.  College  preferred.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed  for 
weekly  and  daily  publications.  Openings 
anticipated  throughout  U.S.  Write  for  ap¬ 
plication  blank.  Clonsolidated  Circulation 
Systems  Inc.,  4030  Nevada  Ave.  N.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  55427. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Afternoon  and  Sunday  Zone  3  daily  in 
rapidly  growing  University  City  of  50,000 
population  has  opening  for  Circulation 
Manager.  Present  circuTation  just  under 
25,000.  Growth  potential  excellent. 
Applicant  must  have  experience  with 
motor  routes  and  carrier  boys.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  Assistant  Manager  wanting 
a  promotion.  Excellent  salary,  company 
funded  pension  plan,  group  insurance  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Submit  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  85,000  con¬ 
trolled  semi-weekly.  The  Sentinel,  in  San 
Diego  County,  needs  an  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  help  buil^oluntary  paper 
and  continue  to  improve  quality  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  A  career  opportunity.  Resume 
only  to  Harold  Taxel,  Publisher,  The  Sen¬ 
tinel,  2724  Garnett  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92109. 


WE  NEED  A  DISTRICT  MANAGER  in¬ 
terested  in  moving  up.  Are  you  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  young  and  adult  car¬ 
riers?  Good  at  collections  and  solicita¬ 
tions?  Have  you  ever  established  new 
routes?  We  are  a  30,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  3.  If  you  answered  yes  to 
our  questions,  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  expanding 
15,000  Zone  4  daily  in  growth  area.  Must 
be  a  professional,  strong  in  organization 
and  service.  Top  opportunity  for  No.  2  per¬ 
son  in  larger  operation  to  have  total  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  need  a  worker.  Salary 
negotiable,  good  benefits  and  quality  fam¬ 
ily  living,  college,  outdoor  sports-oriented 
area.  Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  country's  largest  ABC  suburban 
weekly  chain  is  looking  for  a  seasoned 
executive  to  take  over  its  expanding  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

If  you  have  a  successful  track  record  in  a 
competitive  situation  in  a  metropolitan 
market  and  are  experienced  in  organizing 
carriers,  sales  crews  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns,  this  might  be  the  opportunity  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  You  must  be  hi^ly 
motivated  and  looking  for  a  challenge. 
This  is  no  ordinary  weekly  operation,  but  a 
successful  subsidiary  of  a  well-known  na¬ 
tional  publishing  company.  The  salary  is 
commensurate  with  experience  and  the 
benefits  include  profit  sharing,  pension, 
free  medical,  dental  and  life  insurance. 
Send  replies  in  confidence  to  Box  1477, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  exclusive 
8500  6-day  daily.  Want  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  with  full  experience.  Present  man's  on 
job  2V2  years  and  moving  up.  Good  town 
near  metro  center.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Ed 
Livermore,  Daily  Herald,  Supulpa,  Okla. 
74066. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  to  take 
full  charge  of  circulation  on  small  6-dav 
daily  with  own  shopper  in  south  central 
Kansas  (4300  circulation)  and  be  paid 
accordingly.  Present  assistant  circulation 
manager  on  small  or  medium  sized  daily 
preferred.  Contact  Chuck  Barnes,  (316) 
672-5511,  or  P.  0.  Box  909,  Pratt,  Kans. 
67124. 


CITY 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  enthusiastic,  hard¬ 
working  individual  to  manage  an  AM  city 
home  delivery  zone  operation  of  15,000. 
Ideal  for  an  ambitious  person  now  on  a 
small  newspaper  interested  in  advancing 
their  career  on  a  medium-sized  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
needs  to  be  strong  in  human  relations 
and  be  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Should  be  interested  in  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  development.  This  newspaper  is 
located  in  a  fast  growing  city  in  a  Zone  4 
area  with  plenty  of  good  circulation  po¬ 
tential.  Excellent  employee  benefits,  good 
starting  salary,  excellent  supervisory 
bonus  program.  Please  send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P 

IS  MOVING! 

After  August  30  our  address 
will  be: 

575  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  see  page  57  for  details. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


CIRCULATION  TELEPHONE  SALES  in 
Zone  2.  We  want  an  aggressive  sales  or¬ 
ganization  to  take  over  our  telephone  sol¬ 
icitation  program.  We  have  a  large  expan¬ 
sion  program  ready  to  go.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Only  professionals  may 
apply.  Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 


SALES,  ZONE  5 

We  want  an  aggressive  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  person.  Extension  travel.  Background 
should  include  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  promotion.  This  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  self-starting  professionals  only. 
Send  resume  including  references  and 
salary  history.  Your  reply  will  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


TAKING  APPLICATIONS  for  classified 
manager  of  Zone  7  daily  newspaper  serving 
Idahc^ashington  trading  zone.  Classified 
linage  in  1976  was  182,000  inches. 
6-person  staff  and  25,000  circulation. 
Managerial,  promotion,  training  respon¬ 
sibilities,  with  some  direct  sales.  Position 
opens  October  15.  Progressive,  experi¬ 
enced,  take-charge  person  is  wanted. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1473,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Southern 
Georgia  small  daijy/weekly  combination.  5 
in  department.  Full  authority.  $13,000 
guaranteed  plus  gain  commission.  Geo¬ 
graphically  ideal.  Plenty  of  cultural  advan¬ 
tages.  Career  opportunity  for  right  man  or 
woman.  Box  1483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  needed  im¬ 
mediately,  Zone  3,  27,000  morning  and 
evening  daily.  Send  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  at  once  to 
Box  1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR— Southern 
California.  Medium  sized  daily  needs  ef¬ 
fective,  well  organized  leader  for  a  fast 
growing  department  of  27  people.  Must  be 
able  to  train  and  motivate.  Box  1423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  10,000  circulation  Illinois  daily  seeks  a 
good  advertising  manager  to  lead  display 
and  classified  advertising  department  in  a 
good  growth  market.  Ability  to  plan,  moti¬ 
vate  staff  and  sell  top  accounts  are  key 
elements  in  this  job.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  benefits,  family 
insurance  plan,  company  paid  drug  plan, 
life  insurance,  retirement  plan,  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Opportunity  to  advance  in  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  group.  Send  complete 
employment  and  earning  history  and  in¬ 
come  requirements  to  Dave  Smith,  Canton 
Daily  Ledger,  53  W.  Elm  St.,  Canton,  III. 
61520. 


WE  HAVE  a  statewide  monthly  newspaper 
devoted  to  farming,  ranching  and  rural  real 
estate  that  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  What  we  need  is  a  bright,  hard¬ 
working  Advertising  Manager.  The  right 
person  could  find  a  rewarding  career  with 
us. 

Send  us  your  resume  and  we'll  send  you  a 
copy  of  our  publication.  Who  knows,  we 
may  find  happiness  together. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Journal 
200  East  Main 
Round  Rock,  Texas  78664 


SALES  MANAGER 

Expanding  weekly  group  just  far  enough 
from  New  York  City  to  be  in  country.  Need 
creative  and  aggressive  person  with  ex¬ 
perience  to  provide  spark  for  advertising 
and  circulation.  We  are  quality-oriented 
operation  in  highly  competitive  market, 
have  made  great  strides,  but  now  want  to 
push  further.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NEW  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Weekly 
seeks  experienced  ad  person  to  head  de¬ 
partment.  Ability  to  handle  all  phases  of 
production  and  day  to  day  decisions  with 
small  staff.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Benefits.  Write  with  full 
background  and  salary  to  Publisher.  THE 
MANTECA  NEWS,  544  East  Yosemite  Ave¬ 
nue,  Manteca,  California  95336. 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE,  enthusiastic 
shirt-sleeve  ad  salesperson  with  proven 
track  record.  Strong  in  promotion,  ideas, 
layouts  and  sales.  Fast  growing,  top  week¬ 
ly.  Beautiful  area.  Outdoor  recreation 
abounds  year  around.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume,  references,  sala^  history,  availabil¬ 
ity  date  first  letter.  Self-starters  write 
Marty,  Verde  Independent,  Box  517,  Cot¬ 
tonwood,  Arizona  86326. 


LIVE  IN  THE  OLYMPIC  COUNTRY  of  the 
Adirondack  Park.  The  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise  in  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  has  an 
opening  for  a  display  advertising  salesper¬ 
son.  $150  per  week  starting  plus  full  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Allan  H. 
Marsh,  Asst.  Publisher,  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  12983,  or 
call  (518)  891-2600. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Minimum  6  years  experience.  Man¬ 
agement  and/or  competitive  market 
experience  desirable.  We  are  a  fast¬ 
growing  7M  6-day  daily  in  central  Flor¬ 
ida  offering  competitive  salary,  bonus 
plan,  benefits  package  and  an  out¬ 
standing  place  to  live.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to.  advancement.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  a  letter  of  self  de¬ 
scription  to 

Box  1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Sentinel  Star  Company,  a  leading  Central 
Florida  newspaper,  is  offering  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  individual  possessing  4 
to  5  years  of  proven  newspaper  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  the 
ability  to  effectively  supervise  a  staff  of 
seasoned  and  highly  successful  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  a  progressive  company. 
Planning  and  analytical  skills  are  essential. 
Salary  negotiable,  plus  bonus  together 
with  outstanding  benefits. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Sentinel  Star  Company,  P.  0.  Box 
2833,  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We' re  seeking  an  aggressive,  creative 
advertising  professional  to  direct  the 
total  advertising  sales  function  of  our 
retail  department.  The  individual  we 
seek  must  have  2-5  years  managerial 
experience  and  is  looking  for  a  chance 
to  move  up  to  one  of  the  Midwest's 
most  aggressive  newspapers.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1408.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  serving 
Kentucky's  second  largest  market,  seeks 
retail  manager  with  proven  track  record. 
Must  have  good  analytical  skills,  top  ad¬ 
ministrative  skills,  be  an  effective  leader 
with  training  and  motivative  skills,  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  audience 
and  research,  be  willing  to  work  individu¬ 
ally  with  accounts  and  be  highly  attuned  to 
a  competitive  environment.  Individual  will 
report  to  advertising  director  and  will  man¬ 
age  staff  of  2  assistant  managers,  13  out¬ 
side  sales  people,  secretary  and  2  assis¬ 
tants.  Send  resume  to  Lewis  Owens,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  or  Susan  Ehrman,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
239  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Zone  5  daily  seeks  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  director  who  wants  to  move  up.  Must 
train  a  young  staff  as  well  as  be  able  to 
conduct  demographic  studies  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sales  presentations.  If  you're 
ready  to  move  up  in  respect  to  a  challeng¬ 
ing  position  in  top  management,  send 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FASTEST  GROWING  170,000  circulation 
semi-weekly  in  the  South  needs  experi¬ 
enced  classified  and  retail  salesmen.  Good 
salary  and  commission  plan.  Send  resume 
to  Rollie  Hyde,  President,  The  Observer, 
P.O.  Box  2268,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76101. 


WORLD’S  BEST 
SALESPERSON/MANAGER 
East's  biuest,  suburban,  twice-weekly 
192,000.  Must  demonstrate  strong  chain 
and  local  retail  sales  ability.  Management 
in  months  for  right  person.  We're  No.  1  in 
our  huge  market  and  growth  is  at  record 
pace.  Absolutely  ideal  situation  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  profit  producer  who  can  furnish 
strong  references  and  record  of  progress. 
Norm  Hirsch,  Suffolk  Life,  Westhampton, 
N.Y.  11977. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  aggressive 
advertising  salesperson  in  Minnesota's 
North  Country.  Experience  in  ad  layout 
and  selling  required.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  7200  daily.  Send  resume  to: 

Advertising  Manager 
THE  PIONEER 
Box  554 

Bemidji,  Minn.  56601 


AD  MANAGER— Established  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly  ^roup  seeks  retail  man¬ 
ager  who  can  motivate  and  sell.  Competi¬ 
tive  market  experience  a  must.  Good  bene¬ 
fits,  salary  plus  bonus.  Box  1398,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BILLBOARD,  show  business  newsweekly, 
seeks  correspondents  with  the  time  to 
regularly  cover  their  markets  in  Cleveland, 
Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Phoenix,  Houston,  Honolulu.  Space  rates 
paid.  Send  samples  to  Eliot  Tiegel, 
Billboard,  9000  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90069. 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER  for  twice-weekly 
English  language  paper.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume.  Apdo  7-2730,  The  San  Jose  News, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


STAFF  OPENINGS,  including  photograph 
ers,  on  fast-growing  and  enterprising 
34,000  seven-day  AM  located  in  fast- 

? rowing  and  enterprising  western  city  in 
one  7.  Openings  include  desk  and  general 
assignment  reporters.  Box  1407,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  3  7-day 
12,000  AM.  Direct  staff  of  12.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  able  to  manage.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements:  Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVERNIGHT  REWRITE  OPENING,  metro 
region  PM  in  heavily  populated,  diverse 
2-state  sector  Area  5.  Reporting,  writing, 
editing  experience,  general  and  sports.  10 
PM  to  6  AM.  Excellent  pay,  benefits.  On¬ 
line  VDTs.  Box  1358,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR 
65,000  DAILY 


BUSINESS/GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
with  the  skills  to  build  contacts  among  the 
movers  and  shakers,  uncomplicate  the 
complicated  and  breathe  life  into  budgets 
and  balance  sheets.  Attractive  living  in  a 
booming  city  of  80,000  in  cowboy/ 
mountain  country.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 


We  seek  an  editor  with  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  as  an  administrator 
supervisor  and  newsman  to  direct  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Decatur  (III.)  Herald 
and  Review.  Ability  to  develop  and  ad 
minister  competing  local  news  policies  is 
essential.  Send  complete  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  III.  62525. 


WANTED:  Independent  daily  surrounded 
by  mixed  political  waters  needs  buoyant 
political  writer.  Must  be  bright,  aggressive, 
organized,  resourceful,  scrupulous  and 
I  without  axes  to  grind.  Applicants  get 
points  for  experience,  even  more  for  social 
science  research  skills.  Excellent  company 
paid  benefits  package.  Present  your  case 
in  writing  with  clips  to  Jack  Brimeyer 
Local  News  Editor,  Telegraph  Herald,  P.  0. 
Box  688,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


SMALL  5-DAY  DAILY  needs  beginning  re¬ 
porter  with  rural  background  for  general 
assignment  news,  features.  Want  self¬ 
starter  for  hard  day's  work.  Reasonable 
starting  pay,  excellent  insurance  program. 
Chance  to  learn  in  newsroom  utinzing 
VDTs,  computerized  storage-retrieval-pho¬ 
totypesetting  system,  newest  equipment 
of  its  kind  in  state.  Send  resume  to  Garner 
V.  Allen,  The  Daily  Leader,  Box  531, 
Stuttgart,  Ark.  72160. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR: 

1)  A  Sunday  Features  Editor  to  help  us 
improve  the  soft  side  of  our  newspaper. 
He  or  she  will  supervise -entertainment 
coverage,  our  Home  Magazine,  the 
book  page,  television  coverage  and  a 
whole  raft  of  other  special  areas. 

2)  A  Television  Editor  who  will  cover  local 
and  network  television  and  produce  our 
local  TV  magazine. 

3)  An  Assistant  News  Editor  who  will  be 
strong  on  word  editing  and  able  to 
spike  the  "significant"  story  for  the 
interesting. 

4)  A  Librarian  to  take  what  has  been  a 
caretaker  position  and  create  a  news¬ 
paper  library. 

We  are  a  newspaper  in  a  hurry  to  get  bet¬ 
ter.  If  you  have  the  skills  to  help  us,  please 
write:  Tallahassee  Democrat,  Walker 
Lundy,  Managing  Editor,  P.  0.  Box  990 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  32302. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  award-winning  sub¬ 
urban  semi-weekly.  Experienced  only,  to 
work  directly  with  executive  editor.  Must 
understand  community  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  challenge.  Box  1435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  EDITOR  for  The  Dispatch,  a  six- 
day,  afternoon  newspaper  in  Lexington, 
N.C.  Section  is  an  important  part  of  the 
newspaper,  and  editor  will  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  it  better,  in  part  with 
strong  features  and  good  layout.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  salary  expectation  to 
Ralph  Simpson,  Editor,  Box  908, 
Lexington,  N.C.  27292.  A  New  York  Times 
affiliated  newspaper.  The  Dispatch  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
24,000  Eastern  Ohio  daily.  Must  be  J^rad 
or  equivalent.  Strong  on  initiative,  (food 
working  environment  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  R.  C.  Oix,  Times-Leader,  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio  43935. 


COLORFUL  WEEKDAY  PM,  weekend  AM 
looking  for  an  assistant  city  editor  with 
layout  skills.  We  also  need  accurate,  pro¬ 
ductive  reporters  who  can  write.  Box  1432 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  way  up,  able  both  to 
take  guidance  and  to  lerd  very  capable 
staff  to  even  better  newipaper.  Trends 
Butler,  N.J.  07405. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY 
We  are  searching  for  an  enthusiastic,  de¬ 
dicated,  hard  working  newsperson  to  fill 
the  position  of  Managing  Editor  on  our 
35(X)  circulation,  5-day  daily,  in  East  Cent¬ 
ral  Tennessee.  Responsibilities  include 
supervision  and  direction  of  4-person 
staff,  including  Editor.  Opportunity  exists 
for  advancement  at  this  newspaper,  or 
others  within  our  group.  Educational 
background  requirements  are  secondary 
to  practical  working  experience  and  at¬ 
titude.  Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
ability,  but  wilT  exceed  $10,()00.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  1^5,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  and  photographer 
for  small,  growing  Texas  farm  and  ranch 
business  monthly  newspaper.  Salary  $550. 
Send  samples  of  writing  and  photographs 
tO:  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Journal,  220  E. 
Main,  Round  Rock,  Texas  78664. 


WEEKLY  SEEKS  EDITOR  who  can  com¬ 
pose  ads,  make  up  pages,  write,  edit  and 
take  and  print  pictures.  No  drinkers, 
smokers.  Send  resume  and/or  clips  to 
Times  Democrat,  Box  112,  Flemingsburg. 
Ky.  41041.  No  phone  calls. 


OPENING  NOW  for  talented  reporter- 
writer,  2-3  years  experience,  ready  to  step 
up  to  metropolitan  regional  newspaper 
covering  dynamic  news  core  Area  5.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Young,  hardworking  staff. 
On-line  VDTs.  Box  1365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Worldwide  agricultural  trade  publisher 
seeking  experienced  journalist.  Business 
writing  and  camera  experience  required. 
Agricultural  background  helpful.  Start  as 
field  feature  editor  on  poultry  and  related 
magazines  with  full  editorship  later.  Travel 
two  weeks  a  month  in  South  out  of 
Alabama  branch  office.  Attractive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  with  job  and 
salary  history  in  confidence.  Personnel 
Manager,  Watt  Publishing  Co.,  Mt.  Morris, 
III.  61054. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  13.  1977 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 


Copy  editor  to  help  growing  17, (XX)  daily  in 
Zone  7  continue  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 


size  anywhere.  Will  be  member  of  3-person 
desk  responsible  for  editing  and  layout  of 
local  and  wire  news.  Experience  preferred, 
VDT  training  helpful  (we’re  fully  elec¬ 
tronic).  Excellent  pay,  top  fringes.  Send 
resume,  writing  and  layout  samples,  salary 
requirement  to  Box  1360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKEND  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for 
progressive  and  sharp  40,000  Zone  5  daily. 
Editor  must  beexperienced  in  copy  editing 
and  be  able  to  produce  snappy  layouts. 
Direct  4-person  copy  desk  and  reporters. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  layout  work  to  Box  1333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 


Small  daily  in  Zone  5  with  major  metro 
competition  seeks  experienced  news 
editor  to  direct  news  desk  operation  during 
transition  to  new  processes;  added 
responsibilities  in  areas  of  development  of 
news  coverage,  personnel  direction,  staff 
coordination  and  editorial  writing;  group 
affiliation  offers  growth  potential;  excel¬ 
lent  benefits;  salary  in  high  'teens.  Box 
1453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  prize-winning  daily  wants 
food  writer.  Must  be  good  cook,  good  writ¬ 
er,  good  interviewer  and  consumer  con¬ 
scious.  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR  with  solid  profes¬ 
sional  skills  in  layout,  writing  and  story 
planning.  Zone  2  morning  dai^  and  Sun¬ 
day  of  60,000  and  70,000  circulation 
needs  an  experienced,  dynamic  editor  to 
work  in  department  with  Sunday  editor. 
Resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Box  1475, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS— Experienced,  for  fast  PM 
operation.  Should  have  wire  desk  or  news 
desk  background,  be  able  to  fill  in  as  wire 
editor,  slot  person,  news  editor.  Send  re¬ 
sume  (do  not  call)  to  Ed  Orloff,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
1 10  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 


COPY  EDITOR 


We’re  looking  for  a  copy  editor  with  at  least 
1  or  2  years  experience  in  handling  news 
wires,  head  writing  and  page  layout.  The 
person  should  be  capable  of  any  lob  on  the 
copy  desk  and  be  interested  in  working 
with  VDTs.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Chuck  Pettee,  News  Editor, 
The  Journal-Gazette,  600  W.  Main  St.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  46802. 


COMMODITY  NEWS  SERVICES,  the  largest 
U.S.  wire  service  source  of  news  about  all 
types  of  commodities  and  events  which  in¬ 
fluence  their  supply  and  demand,  seeks  a 
national  news  editor  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  writing  skills.  Bright  future. 
Will  work  on  long  and  short  range  news 
projects  with  editors  and  bureaus  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington,  London  and 
Minneapolis.  Must  work  in  Kansas  City 
headquarters.  Write  or  phone  Linda  Vance, 
Executive  Editor,  P.  0.  Box  6053, 
Leawood,  Kans.  66206,  (913)  642-7373. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  Affirmative 
Action,  M/F.  Subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Corpus  Christ!  (Texas)  Caller,  a  63,000  AM 
daily,,  is  looking  for  a  talented  sports 
editor.  This  is  a  management  position  for 
someone  on  the  way  up.  You  must  have 
proven  skills  in  writing,  editing  and  layout. 
As  important  as  your  technical  skills  will  be 
yOur  ability  to  work  with  and  motivate 
people. 

If  you’re  the  right  person,  send  us  your 
complete  resume  plus  a  brief  selection  of 
clips,  layouts  and  your  ideas.  Robert  M. 
Moore,  Caller-Times  Publishing  Co.,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christ!,  Texas  78408. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  University  of  Kansas 
Paleontological  Institute.  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree,  administrative  ability  and  skill  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  people  required.  Experience  in 
relevant  areas  preferred.  Salary  range 
$12,000-$16,000.  Position  available  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1977.  Application  closing  date 
October  1,  1977.  Contact  Dr.  R.  A.  Robi¬ 
son,  Paleontological  Institute,  Universitv 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  66045  (913) 
864-3338  for  further  information.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer.  Qualified  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  persons  with  disabilities  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  needed  immediately. 
Vacancy  created  by  promotion  transfer. 
3-5  years  desk  experience  with  writing 
background.  Responsible  for  Saturday  AM 
edition  and  Sunday  paper.  Good  with  lay¬ 
outs  head  writing  and  planning  weekend¬ 
er.  Staff  direction  experience.  Write  only 
to  J.  P.  Matasich,  Ypsilanti  Press,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  48197. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  the  progressive, 
respected,  hard-hitting  editorial  page  of 
Zone  2  PM.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
who  can  write  tightly,  thoughtfully  and  in¬ 
terestingly  without  a  cliche  in  sight.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  growth.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  sample  clips  to  Box 
1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  by  small  Kansas  daily. 
Must  be  strong  in  sports  coverage.  Modern 
offset  plant,  new  building,  new  equipment. 
Experienced  person  or  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Apply  Allan  Evans,  Russell  Daily  News, 
Russell,  Kans.  67665. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V2  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation  or 
l7,CX)0  and  a  complete  production  plant. 
It  covers  politics,  education,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write;  Deputy  Minister,  Company  of 
the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Edmonton,  Can¬ 
ada  T5M-1T9,  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS. 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer's 
Newsletter,"  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


GRAPHICS 


DESIGNER-ILLUSTRATOR-Creative  per¬ 
son  with  experience  in  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine  design  and  graphics  who  can  also 
illustrate  is  wanted  to  brighten  the  pages 
of  The  States-ltem  in  New  Orleans.  Submit 
resume  to  Personnel  Dept.,  The  States- 
ltem,  38O0  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  Ij. 
70140.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


CREATIVE  ARTIST  with  prior  newspaper 
experience  in  layout  and  design  for  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  Send  resume  and 
samples  (no  calls)  to  Michael  Keegan,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  110  Fifth  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR— If  you  are  ori¬ 
ented  in  new  distribution  technology,  a 
people  motivator,  and  have  the  ability  to 
innovate,  there's  an  opportunity  for  you, 
with  this  medium-size  daily  in  Zone  9. 
Must  be  proficient  with  vacuum  operated 
inserters,  counter-stackers,  etc.  Excellent 
benefits  commensurate  with  your  ability. 
ITU  bargaining  unit.  Box  1242,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CARIBBEAN 

OPPORTUNITY 

NEWS  MEDIA 
PERSONNEL 

SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Experienced  shooting  full  color  for  news¬ 
paper,  must  have  portfolio  of  work. 

FOREMAN  PRESSMAN 

Supervise  running  of  multi  Goss  Urbanite 
presses  and  Butler  splices. 

SUPERVISOR 

TYPESETTING/PASTEUP 

Must  have  experience  in  supervision  of 
both  areas  of  newspaper. 

ELECTRO/MECHANICAL/ 

MAINTENANCE 

SUPERVISOR 

Experience  with  electronic  equipment  in 
newspaper.  Also  some  experience  in  UHF 
and  VHF  repair  and  services.  Excellent 
training  will  be  supplied. 

CAMERAMAN/STRIPPER 

Prefer  experience  in  color  separation,  use 
of  a  Berkey  Enlarger. 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 

Experienced  in  page  layout  and  commer¬ 
cial  art  for  tabloid  size  paper. 


For  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico.  Must  be 
bilingual  for  all  positions.  Top  salaries, 
moving  expenses.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 


Call  Mr.  Abernethy  at  (305)  358-9280  or 
send  resume  to: 


OTT,  HERTNER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

1401  Brickell  Avenue 
Miami,  Fla.  33131 

Executive  Recruiters 

NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 

NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  metros  seeks  an 
experienced  Newspaper  in  Education 
Coordinator  to  handle  progressive  program 
in  major  market.  Must  be  able  to  work  well 
with  educators  explaining  value  of  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  program  and  de¬ 
velop  and  follow  through  on  preparation  of 
special  school  programs,  including  TV 
Reading,  special  supplements.  Will  have 
full  responsibility  for  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  program  plus  incentive  bonus  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume  and  reasons  why 
you  feel  qualified  to  Box  1454,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel  has  an 
opening  for  a  versatile  photographer  with 
minimum  2-3  years  working  experience  in 
color  and  black  and  white  photography.  To 
apply  send  resume  and  portfolio  to  Robert 
Jendusa,  Newspapers  Inc.,  333  W.  State 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  operate  6 
unit  Newsking.  Must  know  color.  Located 
near  ocean.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume:  Richard  Lapham,  Box  AF,  Solana 
Beach,  Calif.  9207S.  (714)  436-3747. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Experienced  web 
pressman  needed  by  newspaper  printer — 
run  Goss  Community  and  Goss  Suburban 
presses.  Night  work— good  pay— good 
benefits— 40  hour  week — Zone  2.  Call  Sid 
Simon,  (215)  365-1155  or  write  Bartash 
Publications  Inc.,  7272  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19142. 


PRESS  MAINTENANCE  FOREMAN 
Tabloid  daily  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico 
with  average  run  of  180,000  copies  needs 
working  foreman  for  maintenance  of  a  12 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  2  folders  and  8 
Butler  Automatic  Pasters.  Must  have  good 
track  record  of  performance  with  this 
equipment.  Good  pay  plus  fringe  benefits. 
Relocation  expenses.  Inquiries  will  be  kept 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Gaspar  Roca, 
Publisher,  El  Vocero  de  Puerto  Rico  Inc., 
P.  0.  Box  3831,  Old  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00904. 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
STAFF  WRITER 

International  consumer  products  company  is  seeking 
Public  Relations  Staff  Writer.  Preferred  candidate  will 
have  2  to  3  years  newspaper  reporting  experience 
coupled  with  public  relations  background.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  creating,  writing  and  editing  product 
and  corporate  articles  for  media  release.  We  offer  an 
attractive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  paid  relocation 
to  our  Midwestern  headquarters  (not  Chicago).  Please 
submit  detailed  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F 


SALES  REPS 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSITOR  to  help  make  up  America's 
most  exciting  daily  newspapers.  Progres¬ 
sive,  dynamic  organization.  Open  shop,  6 
PM  to  2  AM  shift.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
Schoepke,  Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III.  60006. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  GENERAL  FORE¬ 
MAN— We  are  seeking  an  innovative  en¬ 
lightened  person  to  supervise  a  comput¬ 
er-photo  comp  department  in  a  medium 
size  daily.  Zone  9.  Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  FOP  markup  using  terminals. 
CRT  phototypesetters  and  camera/ 
stripping  procedures.  Labor  relations  in  an 
ITU  environment  essential.  Benefits  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Box  1244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


DIRECTOR  OF 
NEWS  SERVICES 

Experienced  copy  editor/writer  as  working 
supervisor  of  news  bureau.  Bachelors  De¬ 
gree  in  Journalism  and  5  years  experience 
required.  Radio/TV  news  writing  ability 
helpful.  Salary  based  on  qualiications. 
Available  September  19.  Letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  resume  by  August  29  to  Keith 
Kappes,  Director  of  Public  Information, 
Morehead  State  University,  Morehead,  Ky. 
40351.  MSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT  tor  university 
research  and  development  institute  to  I 
conduct  public  relations,  handle  adminis-  I 
trative  tasks  as  assigned.  Includes  press 
relations,  information  programs,  produce 
general  Institute  publications,  arrange 
public  functions,  activities,  representa¬ 
tions  to  public  organizations,  government 
agencies.  Requires  Bachelors  Degree  or 
equivalent.  3  years  experience  in  news 
media  or  PR  with  news  orientation;  famil¬ 
iarity  with  print,  radio/TV  news  require¬ 
ments.  Demonstrated  ability  to  write,  edit 
and  produce  written  and  audio/visual  in¬ 
formation  materials,  public  speaking,  able 
to  analyze  and  act  upon  Institute  PR  re¬ 
quirements,  ability  to  understand  general 
nature  of  Institute  activities.  DeadTine  for 
applications,  September  13,  1977. 
Minimum  starting  salary  $14,000  a^ar. 
Send  resume  to  Dr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Desert  Research  Institute,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada  Systems,  c/o  Affirmative 
Action  Officer,  P.  0.  Box  60220,  Reno, 
Nev.  89506.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


Have  we  got  a 
salesman  for  you! 

He's  got  great  newspaper  contacts. 
He's  thoroughly  versed  in  the  latest 
technology.  He  knows  how  to  design 
a  system  that  works  best  for  his 
client.  And,  because  he  knows  and 
cares  about  his  clients,  he  knows 
when  existing  equipment  should  be 
implemented  to  keep  pace  with 
growth  and  advancement. 

How  do  we  know  so  much  about  this 
fellow?  He  reads  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER!  We  speak  his  language! 

If  you're  on  the  lookout  for  good 
sales  people,  give  us  a  call.  We'll 
get  your  message  across! 

E&P  Classifieds 

Programmed  for  Selling 


SALES  REPS 


Regional  t 

SALES  ENGINEERS 

King  Press,  Inc.,  Joplin,  Missouri 

A  major  manufacturer  of  web-fed 
offset  printing  presses  for  newspaper 
and  commercial  printers  has  openings 
for  several  Regional  Sales  Engineers. 
Extensive  overnight  travel  required. 
Salary  plus  incentive,  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  company  car  and  paid  expenses. 
Send  resume  in  strict  confidence  to: 

KING  PRESS.  INC. 

John  Peck,  V.P.  Sales 
P.  0.  Box  21 
Joplin,  Mo.  64801 
L  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES  REPS 


SALESMAN  for  newspaper  material  han¬ 
dling  equipment  for  Zone  5.  Prefer 
mechanical  background.  Nolan-Jampol 
Inc.,  Box  591,  Rome,  N.Y.  13440. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SKILLED,  IMAGINATIVE  journalist.  26, 
married,  BS,  5  years  experience,  seeks 
management  spot  on  weekly  or  daily.  Any 
size.  Zones  5,  7.  Sharp  business  mind. 
Good  leader.  Talented  writer.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  invest.  (217)  352-4429.  Box 
1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSTAL  AFFAIRS/TRAFFIC  MANAGER- 
20  years  experience  with  daily/weekly.  Ex¬ 
cellent  contacts  U.S./Canada.  Problem 
solver  and  analytical  thinker.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenging  top  management  position 
$30,0()0'i'.  Limited  ca^  but  willing  to  buy 
in  newspaper.  Prefer  Zones  1-5,  8  and  9. 
Box  1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  top  ad  sales  in  stiff 
market,  degreed,  30,  strong  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  editorial,  production,  cornmunity 
affairs  seeks  solid  career  opportunity.  Box 
1367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GOAL-ORIENTED  ad  pro  with  excellent 
editorial  and  management  skills  seeks 
career  position.  BS  Journalism  plus  daily 
experience.  Box  1349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER,  offset/VDT  20,000 
daily,  desires  opportunity  as  Ad  Director  or 
General  Manager.  Hardworking, 
community-minded.  Customer,  sales  and 
profit  minded.  A  record  of  reaching  goals. 
14  years  retailing  and  12  years  advertising 
sales  management.  Business/marketing 
degree.  Prefer  Zones  3.  4,  5.  Box  1379. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 

sales  in  stiff  MBA.  Solid  management/sales  experience 
g  in  photog-  on  major  metropolitan  daily.  Strong  in 
,  cornmunity  sales  development,  communications, 
ortunity.  Box  creativity,  cost  savings  and  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  Box  1479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  13,  1977 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR:  Age  33,  presently  employed 
as  assistant  manager  on  70,000  AM/PM 
daily.  Experienced  in  total  market  cover¬ 
age,  voluntary  collect  and  free  publica¬ 
tions,  wish  to  relocate  as  manager.  Box 
1269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABOVE  AVERAGE  daily  circulation  man¬ 
ager  seeks  new  position  due  to  below  aver¬ 
age  salary.  Box  1467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


READY  FOR  ELECTRONIC  NEWSROOM? 
Award-winning,  production-wise  editor  di¬ 
recting  major  computerized  newsroom, 
can  help  metro  select,  install  the  right  sys¬ 
tem;  train  staff,  get  system  in  operation, 
keep  it  online.  Management  skills  beyond 
editorial  and  computers.  Active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Looking  for  permanent  job 
with  growth  potential.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered.  Box  1471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


FORMER  AD  MANAGER  presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  Business  Systems  Analyst  seeks 
position  as  working  manager  on  weekly. 
Minimum  starting  salaiv  and/or  commis¬ 
sion  potential  $20,000.  Box  1334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  representative.  For 
publication  interested  in  banking  and 
supplier  industries.  Know  the  markets; 
know  the  people.  Frank  B.  Trexler,  1812 
Beech  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19126.  Ph: 
(215)  635-7050. 


SALES  LEADER,  sales  professional  well- 
versed  in  staff  training  and  retail  promo¬ 
tions.  Spent  last  8  years  with  major 
chain— now  that  experience  can  be  yours. 
Looking  for  Ad  Director  or  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  position  on  small  or  medium  size 
paper  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri  or  Neb¬ 
raska.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TALENTED,  ENERGETIC  sportswriter 
seeks  position  on  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  5  or  as  a  sports  information  director. 
5  years  experience  as  a  sportswriter,  1  as  a 
sports  information  director.  Clips,  layouts 
and  references  on  request.  Box  1485, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  of  48-year-old  metro 
weekly.  Managing  editor  of  56-page, 
50,000  circulation  tabloid  weekly.  4  years 
experience  with  offset  publications. 
Young,  innovative,  imaginative,  family  man 
with  daily  newspaper  experience  willing  to 
relocate  anywhere  for  proper  position. 
Samples  and  references  available,  ready 
for  immediate  relocation.  Call  (305)  966- 
1247  or  write:  Dennis  Feola,  6301  S.W.  21 
St.,  Miramar,  Fla.  33023. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  and  daily 
columnist  with  20  years  ewerience  at  one 
newspaper  will  give  you  2CI  more  for  a  de¬ 
cent  salary.  Prefer  writing  job.  If  I  can’t  do 
it,  nobody  can.  Box  1356,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR,  specialty  the 
arts,  personalities,  reviews,  seeks  slot  any 
Zone.  G.  Smith,  4()6  Wilder  PL,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48103.  (313)  994-4362. 


SNAPPY  LAYOUTS,  clean  copy  and  sparkl¬ 
ing  pictures— that's  what  I  can  offer  you.  2 
years  of  doing  it  all  on  a  small  prize¬ 
winning  daily  has  made  me  ready  to  move 
on  to  a  reporting  or  editing  job  at  a  larger 
paper.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don’t 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  wx 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you  don’t 
want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply 
and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll. 
discard  your  rei^y. 


’M  LOOKING  for  harder  work  and  more 
challenges.  Chicago  suburban  weekly 
editor  seeks  reporting  or  desk  job  on  top 
quality  daily.  (k>od  writer,  good  thinker. 
Box  1383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VDT  EDITOR  skilled  in  computer  editing 
and  layout  looking  for  northeast  daily  with 
plans  for  pagination.  Box  1359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SECTIONS  EDITOR  with  flair  for  makeup 
seeks  spot  on  Sunday  or  special  section  of 
Zone  1  or  2  daily  using  VDTs.  Box  1371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  8  years  wire  service,  including  5 
years  state  sports  editor,  and  6  years  pa¬ 
pers,  seeks  sports  or  news  post  Ohio  or 
neighboring  states.  Box  1381,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALIST — 25  years  newspaper  and 
wire  service  experience  wants  permanent 
job  on  daily  as  copy  editor  or  writing  fea¬ 
tures,  human  interest  stories  or  women’s 
news.  Box  1391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  32,  has  charisma, 
bounteous  style,  good  PR  and  the  vitality 
to  develop  a  fresh  approach,  sharpened  by 
6  years  precision  as  writer/editor  in  real 
estate,  fashion,  entertainment,  business, 
lifestyles  for  tabloids  and  metro  PM  daily. 
Seek  growth,  minimal  supervision  with 
creative  publication.  Box  1394,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SENSITIVE  WOMAN  WRITER,  24,  with 
chutzpah  and  persistence  seeks  reporting 
slot  with  daily.  Strong  on  features,  legwork 
and  medical  newswriting.  Daily  and  sum¬ 
mer  intern  experience.  Extensive  use  of 
VDTs.  Award-winning  MA  grad  (Missouri 
’77).  Clips,  resume  on  request.  Any  Zone. 
Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  REPORTER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
seeks  challenging  position  with  either  in 
Zones  1,  2.  Box  1406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PERSON  IN  FASHION  PR  with  journalism 
experience  wishes  to  join  newspaper  in 
Southern  California.  Box  1429,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  SPORTS/NEWS  writer,  25,  de¬ 
sires  employment  with  competitive  daily, 
any  Zone.  BA  in  journalism  with  honors,  4 
years  experience  including  editorship  of  3 
weeklies.  Layout  a  personal  specialty.  Nick 
Sweers,  W.  18289th  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
99204.  (509)  747-5841. 

EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE  sportswriter 
covering  major  lea^e  beats  for  daily  in 
major  league  city  desires  relocation.  Box 
1426,  Editor  &  F^blisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  editor  large  award¬ 
winning  weekly,  seeks  reporter  post  with 
middle  size  or  metropolitan  daily.  Please 
give  full  information  in  your  letter.  Chal¬ 
lenging  post  with  fine  newspaper  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  of  small  daily  in  Zone  2, 3 
or  Ohio.  1  am  experienced,  hard-working 
and  imaginative.  Box  1438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSERTIVE  NEWSWOMAN  with  13  years 
experience  seeks  challenge  on  large  daily 
in  reporting  or  editing  job.  Resume,  clips 
available  on  request.  Ready  to  relocate. 
Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  feature  write^editor,  33,  with 
national  credentials  seeks  Zone  9/8  metro 
daily  or  TV  news  slot.  At  ease  with  busi¬ 
ness,  arts/entertainment  and  lifestyle — 
print  or  broadcast.  Major  market  broad¬ 
cast  news/public  affairs;  Fortune  ’’60” 
management  experience;  major  studio 
screenplay  credits;  national  magazine  fea¬ 
tures.  Box  1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHRISTIAN  COPY  EDITOR  on  large  PM 
metro  seeks  copy/layout  editor  position  on 
mid-size  daily  with  career  potential  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Scanner  trained. 
Looking  for  experience— not  large  salary. 
25.  Don  McCrory,  1355  Heberton  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15206.  (412)  661-8371. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  13.  1977 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  very  aggressive,  seeks 
political/general  assignment  beat  on  top 
small  or  medium  daily  on  East  or  West 
Coast.  Has  done  it  all  as  news  editor  for 
small  twice-weekly  paper.  Yale  MA,  MIT 
BS.  Douglas  Levene,  469  Brookline  St., 
Newton,  Mass.  02159.  (617)  332-6604. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  26,  wants  back  into 
daily  journalism.  With  Zone  5  suburban 
weekly  for  2  years.  Previously  education 
reporter  at  44,000  PM  daily  for  1  year. 
Recent  SDX  award  for  editorial  writing. 
Supervisory  experience.  Know  OCR.  Will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Strong  in  hard  news  and 
features.  Specialty;  energy.  Box  1331, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  THE  BEST?  Multiple  award-winning 
shirtsleeve  editor  seeks  job  as  editor  of 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Now  lost  in  large 

froup.  South  preferred.  Box  1456,  Editor 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER  takes 
pride  in  readable,  meaningful  local  news 
stories,  features.  Awards  for  both.  2  years 
experience  on  10,0(X)  daily.  Seek  move  up 
to  mid-size  daily  or  Sunday  edition- 
weekend  supplement.  Box  1472,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  38-year-old  newsman  with 
18  years  experience  (the  past  8  in  man¬ 
agement)  and  top  references?  As  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  a  60,000daily  for  5  years.  I’ve 
driven  hard  on  news  that  is  useful  to  read¬ 
ers.  I’ve  guided  conversions— with  no  loss 
of  quality  or  deadline  time — to  6-column 
format,  cold  type  and  all  (iRT  newsroom. 
My  family  and  I  want  to  leave  the  South. 
Health  perfect.  Salary  n^otiable.  Will 
consider  management  or  middle  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Zone  4,  5,  6  or  8  preferred. 
Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST,  ACCURATE  experienced  editor, 
seasoned,  precise  writer,  seeks  spot  on 
desk  where  grammar  counts  and  errors 
hurt.  Contact  Bob  Weigand,  119  Verona 
St.,  Elmira  Hgts.,  N.Y.  14903.  (607)  734- 
7750.  Will  relocate. 


SHARP  YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  for 
first  break.  Hard  news,  sports,  features. 
VDT  experience.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  STRINGER. 
ESTABLISHED  PRO. 

BOX  31,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  20740. 


ALASKA  STRINGER 
an  established  professional 
skilled  in  writing  and  photography 
BEAR:  Box  4-1301 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99509 
(907)  272-4063 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


"MY  PHOTOS  ARE  STORIES  IN  THEM¬ 
SELVES.’’  Photojournalist,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  weekly  desires  position  with 
growing  daily.  Any  zone.  Portfolio  and  clip¬ 
pings  available.  Reply  to  Box  1448,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTER  and  award-winner  on 
medium  sized  daily  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Have  ideas  and  motivation.  Re¬ 
sume.  with  photos  in  it,  upon  request. 
Box  1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  a  new  challenge  on  a 
photo-oriented  newspaper.  Have  diverse 
experience  in  all  areas  of  newsphotog- 
raphy.  Also  background  in  commercial 
photography.  Resume,  portfolio  and  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Box  1324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPHOTOGRAPHER,  working  for  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  5  papers,  has  developed 
incredible  fear  that  entire  East  Coast  will 
slip  into  ocean — needs  to  move  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  For  further  rationali¬ 
zations.  portfolio  and  references,  write 
Box  1469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESS  FOREMAN,  23  years  press 
experience.  Supervise  over  plate  and  cam¬ 
era  room.  Do  own  ordering  and  inventory. 
Member  of  IPGCU.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


OFFICE  MANAGER  on  weekly  paper  seeks 
similar  position  with  small  suburban  daily. 
Ad  and  page  layout,  pasteup,  classified, 
photography,  typesetting.  Zone  9  or 
Hawaii.  Box  1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


24-YEAR-OLD  reporter-photographer,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  suburban  weeklies,  seeks  PR 
position.  Box  1378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR— Imagin¬ 
ative,  ambitious  and  creative  person  with 
proven  track  record.  Multifaceted  back- 

? [round  in  all  aspects  of  public  relations 
radio,  television  and  newspapers),  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Award-winning  graphics 
experience  in  newsletters  and  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  health  care  literature  nationally. 
Prefer  Zone  2  but  will  relocate.  S.  Folkson, 
(212)  479-0527. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


Allbritton  overhauls 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News 


By  John  Consoli 

Joseph  Allbritton  plans  to  spend  some 
$700,000  over  the  next  few  months  to 
upgrade  his  newest  newspaper  property, 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing  News. 

Allbritton  has  given  the  okay  to  convert 
from  hot  type  to  cold  type  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $600,000  and  is  spending 
another  $100,000  to  renovate  the  interior 
of  the  News  building.  The  entire  news¬ 
room  operation  will  be  moved  from  the 
second  floor  to  a  remodeled  area  on  the 
first  floor. 

Paterson  News  has  also  hired  RMH 
Research,  Inc.  of  Ridgewood,  N.J.  to 
conduct  a  market  study  of  the  area  and  is 
also  planning  a  heavy  promotion  c<im- 
paign  with  Bozell  &  Jacobs  as  its  ad 
agency. 

The  News  will  have  a  Tal-Star  T-410  S 
front  end  system  installed  for  its  news 
and  classified  departments.  A  total  of  18 
VDT  terminals  will  be  installed.  The 
classified  ad  department,  which  will  be 
located  adjacent  to  the  news  department, 
will  use  six  terminals  during  the  day  and 
the  nightside  newsroom  will  get  use  of  all 
18  after  classified  closes  each  day. 

The  News  will  also  be  installing  a 
Compugraphic  Videosetter,  a  Chemco 
roll  film  camera  and  a  Letterflex  plate 
making  system.  The  latter  system  will 
•enable  the  paper  to  adapt  its  existing 
seven  Scott  press  units  to  the  cold  type 
operation. 

Employees  are  being  trained  now  on 
how  to  use  the  new  equipment  and  con¬ 
version  to  the  new  set-up  is  expected  by 
the  end  of  September. 

The  conversion  from  hot  type  to  cold 
type  is  expected  to  solve  the  biggest 
problem  the  newspaper  now  has — an  an¬ 
tiquated  production  system,  according  to 
new  publisher  Dean  Singleton. 

Before  Allbritton  bought  the  paper 
from  the  Haines  family,  Edward  Haines 
negotiated  a  supplemental  agreement 
with  the  ITU  and  the  Pressman’s  Union 
to  permit  the  conversion  and  with  the 
understanding  that  several  employees 
would  be  let  go  once  the  new  system  was 
installed. 

“The  Haines  family  realized  that  a 
major  modernization  effort  was  needed 
and  they  chose  not  to  do  it  themselves,” 
said  Singleton,  who  represented  Allbrit¬ 
ton  in  the  negotiations  with  Haines. 

Why  did  Allbritton  choose  to  buy  a 
newspaper  that  many  others  had  looked 
at  and  chosen  to  stay  away?  “I  don't 
think  many  people  took  that  close  a  look 
at  it  because  of  the  (negative)  image  they 
have  of  Paterson,”  said  Singleton.  “If 
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they  took  a  close  look  they  would  have 
seen  the  potential  this  market  has.” 

Singleton  said  RMH  Research  is  in  the 
process  of  conducting  a  “deep,  intense 
market  study”  to  find  out  readership  pat¬ 
terns  and  the  scope  of  the  market. 

“We  put  a  lot  of  faith  in  market 
studies,”  Singleton  said.  “Our  format 
changes  will  depend  on  what  the  com¬ 
munity  says  they  like  or  don’t  like  in  the 
paper.  Most  immediately  we  have  been 
concentrating  on  getting  more  local  news 
in  the  paper  and  playing  it  up  better. 

“This  paper,  like  many  tired  old 
dailies,  contained  mostly  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  on  page  one,”  Single- 
ton  said.  “Local  news  was  buried — 
displayed  poorly.  We  are  writing  a  lot 
more  local  news  stories  and  displaying 
them  better.  We  are  trying  to  fill  65%  of 
the  news  hole  with  local  news.” 

Singleton  said  he  plans  no  immediate 
change  in  the  newspaper’s  typography  or 
appearance.  “Our  basic  push  has  been  in 
content  rather  than  on  display.  When  I 
first  started  out  in  this  business,  1  be¬ 
lieved  that  layout  could  make  or  break  a 
paper.  I’ve  found  that  to  be  untrue.  The 
reader  cares  more  about  content.  We  will 
clean  up  the  makeup  a  little,  but  have 
nothing  radical  planned  for  the  typog¬ 
raphy.  1  don’t  think  the  reader  cares. 

“I’ve  taken  over  papers  and  changed 
the  typography  overnight,  turning  them 
into  papers  that  editors  just  loved.  They 
lost  readers.  It  just  wasn’t  their  paper 
anymore.” 

Singleton  said  the  typography  of  the 
paper  will  be  changed  only  if  the  market 
study  shows  that  people  are  particularly 
unhappy  with  the  present  appearance  of 
the  paper. 

One  reason  the  News  has  seen  declin¬ 
ing  circulation  over  the  past  three  years, 
according  to  Singleton,  is  a  lack  of  coor¬ 
dination  between  departments.  “Not  to 
criticize  the  former  owners,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  too  fragmented,”  Singleton 
said  “There  was  no  general  manager,  for 
example,  to  bring  the  departments  to¬ 
gether.  The  paper  has  good  news,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  staffs  but  they 
lacked  leadership.” 

Singleton  plans  to  be  “very  active”  in 
the  move  to  turn  the  News  from  a  margi¬ 
nal  operation  to  a  winner.  The  changes  in 
content  may  already  be  showing  its  ef¬ 
fect.  For  the  week  ending  August  5,  ad¬ 
vertising  was  up  22,000  lines  over  the 
same  week  the  previous  year,  according 
to  Singleton. 

Meanwhile,  the  Haines  family  is  not 
completely  out  of  the  picture.  Ed  Haines 
has  been  given  the  title  of  publisher 
emeritus  and  Harry  Haines  continues  as 


executive  editor. 

In  addition  to  the  Paterson  News, 
Allbritton,  as  chairman  of  Washington 
Star  Communications,  Inc.,  operates  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  News,  York  County  Coast  Star, 
a  weekly  in  Kennebunk,  Maine  and  the 
Sanford  (Me.)  Star.  The  company  also 
owns  WJLA-tv  in  Washington,  a  tv  and 
radio  station  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  a  tv  sta¬ 
tion  in  Charleston,  S.C.  and  Washington 
Star  Syndicate  in  New  York. 

Two  editors 
arrested  by 
Denver  police 

Two  editors  in  Denver  have  been  picked 
up  by  police  recently;  one  of  them, 
Michael  Balfe  Howard,  35,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  on  charges  of 
brandishing  a  handgun  and  interfering 
with  officers,  and  the  other,  Frank  Dris¬ 
coll,  34,  managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  because  he  re¬ 
sembled  the  description,  say  police,  of  a 
man  seen  leaving  the  scene  of  a 
drugstore  break-in. 

Howard  was  arrested  on  August  1 
after  the  incident  at  Trader  Vic’s,  a  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  in 
downtown  Denver.  The  Denver  Post 
published  a  story  saying  Howard  put  the 
gun  into  a  man’s  stomach  and  threatened 
him.  Howard  was  jailed  at  1:45  a.m.  and 
was  released  about  four  hours  later  after 
posting  a  $300  bond.  Police  said  Howard 
had  10  days  to  enter  a  plea.  No  hearing 
date  had  been  set. 

Arrested  along  with  Howard  was 
Charles  Miller  Grant,  37,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Colorado  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  in  1970,  who  was  charged  with  inter¬ 
ference  and  assault. 

Driscoll,  who  has  worked  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal  for  two  years  and  been  managing 
editor  for  about  six  months,  was  freed  by 
the  paper  on  $1,500  bond.  He  had  been 
found  with  an  injured  ankle.  Driscoll  said 
he  had  been  assaulted  by  two  men  and 
injured  his  ankle  defending  himself.  He 
was  taken  into  custody  on  July  24  be¬ 
cause  he  matched  the  description  of  a 
man  seen  limping  from  the  scene  of  the 
burglary. 

Sherry  Keene-Osborne,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  which  specializes  in  financial 
news,  says  it  is  hoped  the  charges  will  be 
dropped  against  Driscoll,  a  parolee  from 
Colorado  State  Penitentiary,  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  on  September  1.  She 
said  Driscoll  has  short  blond  hair  and 
the  suspect  police  were  looking  for  is 
reported  to  have  long  brown  hair.  Dris¬ 
coll  is  on  temporary  leave  of  absence 
pending  outcome  of  the  case. 
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No  other  system  gives  you  five  VDT’s, 
on-line  wire,  classified  and  interiace 
to  yonr  typesetter  for  nnder  $25,000 


GOMPUTYPE  does! 


That’s  right!  Five  CompuEdit  terminals  and  our 
new  MicroStor,  complete  with  600,000-character, 
double-density  disc,  on-line  wire,  editorial  and 
automated  classified  software  for  under  $25,000! 

The  editorial  software  allows  access  to  long,  short 
and  selective  directories  of  512  possible  files. 
Combine,  merge,  copy  and  directory  functions 
promote  ease  of  copy  editing. 

In  classified,  ads  can  be  recalled  from  storage  for 


l-LA,RFRIS 


review  or  correction  t'y  phone  number  or  other 
designated  identifier.  The  system  will,  on  com¬ 
mand,  handle  preparation  of  the  day’s  ads  for  type¬ 
setting,  as  well  as  purging  of  expired  ads  and 
billing. 

And  when  your  newspaper  grows,  your  system  can 
grow  with  you,  simply  by  adding  MicroStors,  user- 
programmable  terminals,  or  any  of  our  other  input 
and  output  peripherals. 


Interested?  Give  us  a  call!  313/994-4136 


COMPUTYPE,  INC.  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  HARRIS  CORPORATION  231 1  GREEN  ROAD,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN  48105  313/904-4136 
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never  shrink 


The  Press  Book  and  Author  Lunch¬ 
eons  have  attracted  record-breaking 
crowds  to  hear  authors  detail  behind- 
the-scenes  agonies  and  triumphs  of 
creating  best-sellers. 

In  22  years,  there  has  been  no 
shrinking  of  attendance  and  no  lessen¬ 
ing  of  interest  in  this  stimulating,  noon- 
hour  event. 

The  continuing  success  of  the  Press 
Book  and  Author  Luncheons  proves 
that  Cleveland  Is  a  great  book  town. 


and  that  the  Cleveland  Press  helfDed 
make  It  so. 

That’s  why  the  Press  is  a  great  place 
to  publicize  books.  In  addition  to  the 
luncheons,  the  Press  also  interviews 
scores  of  visiting  authors,  and  reviews 
books  each  week  In  Its  popular  Show¬ 
time  magazine. 

Such  non-shirk  devotion  to  readers 
of  books  is  what  guarantees  the  1 00% 
non-shrink  attendance  at  our  book  and 
author  luncheons. 


The  Cleveland  Press 

Ni-\»spa(XT  'ITiai  Servi-s  Its  KcaJers 
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